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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE PRACTICAL 
PROBLEM OF PEACE* 


Georce E. G. CatTLin 
McGill University 


I 


ARL J. FRIEDRICH, in his edition of Kant, argues that Kant was 

more preoccupied with the problems of peace than with those of 

cognition. However this may be, the profundity of Kant’s interest 
in peace is beyond doubt. Obviously the same holds true for Hobbes in his 
own twisted way. “Seek peace and follow it” is his fundamental law of rea- 
son. It holds true of the federally-minded Leibniz. Nor can this common 
preoccupation be regarded as some scarcely reputable propaganda hobby, 
irrelevant to professional work. Even philosophers are concerned with the 
human condition. In Canada, which has seen one professor succeed another 
as Secretary for External Affairs, it is fortunately unnecessary to argue 
whether academics should mix in politics. If anyone today is going to say 
“systematic political science begins here,” as Hobbes rather arrogantly did 
of “my book De Cive,” assuredly he will have to go beyond watching theo- 
retical webs and show that he can aid the politician in catching some actual 
spiders. 

If this is true of a philosopher, such as Kant, concerned with human 
ends, it is no less true of political scientists, who are concerned with the 
appropriate means to achieve social ends, including one so generally and 
deeply desired, and one that the better thought throughout the centuries 
has held to be a prime political object — the preservation of the civil peace. 
It is quite true (and it would be pretentious to suppose otherwise) that the 
political scientist is not yet in any position to do more than Adam Smith was 
able to do, in his advocacy of free trade, with William Pitt the Younger. 
He can do no more than outline, not simply as Kantian categorical impera- 
tives of morals but as touching practical adjustments of means to agreed 
ends, certain broad principles, within the limits of which the policy of the 
moment and the vision of the statesmanship of the future have to lie. But 
he can, I venture to affirm, do this much. (In parenthesis I would add that 
I am not here reciting the misleading cliché, “Politics is the science of the 
possible”: I would prefer the naval maxim: “The impossible,” as for a Lenin 
or De Gaulle, “takes a little longer.”) Whether the political scientist will 
be listened to in competition with vote-catchers, after-dinner humorists, 
good fellows, golfers, exponents of “lifemanship,” academic discoverers of 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, Saska- 
toon, June 4, 1959. Professor Catlin is chairman of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science, McGill University. 
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new laws of how cocktail parties circulate, and the rest, is of course a very 
different question. It requires the power and the luck of a Lenin to discipline 
men into systematic and successful thought, teaching that they must either 
think straight to the line or find an alternative field of service to the com- 
munity in labors waiting for them in the Atctic. And even Lenin was wrong. 
But at least the political scientist can acquit himself of his professional duty 
by explaining with clarity, and to the best of his powers, the consequence of 
particular lines of action. He may also call attention to the need for rethink- 
ing fundamentally the implications of that species of democracy which is 
too much concerned to behave like the Third and Fourth Republics of 
France and the Italian Republic today; to please the political consumers and 
especially the “budget-firsters,” even to the verge of national endangerment; 
and to repeat the evils of what Lenin called “democratic committeeism.” 
He may consider how a democracy, to be resistant to a protracted cold war 
to which it is peculiarly ill-adapted, may require, as Mr. Dulles has said, 
some species of public philosophy as against that of Lenin, and if so what, 
whether skeptical or positive. 

The first task, I submit, is to reduce the problem to manageable propor- 
tions, as I endeavored in one respect to do in my On Political Goals. This 
demands at the beginning an analysis of the ends we propose. The common 
view, as well as that of some philosophers, lies in the statement that “What 
we want is peace.” But this is not in fact, for the majority, true. Like the 
reunion of Christendom through a General Council, what most people want 
is peace on their own terms. If all that was really wanted was peace, all 
that we need is that we all join the Communist party and, short of Trotsky- 
ite or Titoist excesses, we should have peace by tomorrow. In a recent book, 
The Causes of World War Three, written with great passion and also with 
an immense contempt for the moral integrity of his contemporaries, Profes- 
sor Wright Mills has boldly stated a program of what he calls “total peace” 
and of unilateral disarmament for others, beginning with America’s friends. 
The first step is to recognize coexistence, but the nature of the symbiosis is 
not stated. It is not a responsible contribution. 

Whether or not this is desirable, most people in North America and 
almost as many in Western Europe are going to call a peace at any cost a 
peace that is unjust and unfree. The Caesars conferred great benefits but, 
as their critic Tacitus said, they “made a desolation and called it peace.” 
Our present problem is how to avoid a desolation either way. What the 
ordinary man wants is “peace plus” — peace plus “freedom and justice.” 


* On Political Goals, the Weil Lectures delivered at the University of North Carolina (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957), and, as What Does the West Want? (London: Dent, 
1957). The same theme is discussed in my Daniel Lecture, published by the University 
S ——e Press, 1959, “What Is the Best Form of Government for the Happiness 
of Mankind?” 
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The question is: What can he get? and what cost in the political market is 
he prepared to pay? In the East Mr. Nehru has raised the point whether 
the demand for civic and personal freedom has as much weight in have-not 
lands, where men suffer from physical hunger and widespread disease, as 
is generally supposed in traditional Anglo-Saxon democratic theory. May 
freedom and personal justice not be luxury goods of “advanced” lands, 
beati possidentes, fought and bled for by ancestors of more robust initiative 
and lower fertility? “A hungry man,” Mr. Harold Macmillan has said, “is 
not inclined to put the ballot box before his next meal.” Can we get peace 
when part of the world insists on demanding one thing, called liberty; an- 
other part insists on a different thing, to wit, the blueprint of Marxist ortho- 
doxy; and the great mass just want a third, to wit, physical peace? 


II 


It is customary at the present time for our editors and television pro- 
ducers to consult on these political issues the physical scientists, just as the 
opinions of actresses and film-stars are also canvassed as having publicity 
value and being attached to “names.” We do indeed live in the West in 
what may be termed “an Elvis Presley civilization” which has, as Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson says, lost the confidence it once had to make any declaration 
of public faith that “rings round the world,” but where yet physical science 
has great prestige. “Between a chaotic,” as Mr. Stevenson added, “selfish, 
indifferent, commercial society and the iron discipline of the Communist 
world, I would not like to predict the outcome.” Nevertheless politics is a 
field of judgement, of choice and of its own appropriate science, for which 
physicists are ill-trained. What then have they to contribute in this crisis 
of our civilization, which they aided in creating? At a time when the liberal 
world is confronted with a challenge such as that which Rome received (and 
ultimately met) from Islam, the role of the physical scientists, chiefly bear- 
ing upon military power, not ideas, is deeply ambiguous. The remarks here 
of sometime British Premier, the Earl Attlee, are relevant: “In my experi- 
ence physical scientists have rather less common sense in political matters 
than the ordinary voter.”” The mathematician is seldom by temperament 
a good political judge. Some physical scientists nevertheless (and rightly) 
feel that it is their duty as citizens to explain to their fellows the statistically 
certain consequences for the human race of their own devices. Others, on 
the contrary, feel (no less rightly) that to take account of these political 
consequences and to adjust the priorities is a political matter; and also that 
their professional duty is complete when they have carried to a technically 
successful conclusion the experiment which the national government or 
other employers have invited them to carry out. The political scientist, how- 
ever, can scarcely get to work with authority unless this relationship of areas 
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with the physical scientist is clear. A few scientists, indeed, such as Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, in his Modern Arms and Free Men, have rather rashly ven- 
tured to dogmatize about the effects of political democracy upon the natural 
sciences and have concluded, in a fashion conventionally acceptable, that 
these sciences can make no long advance in the Soviet Union owing to the 
lack there of freedom of thought. This, in analysis, would look more like 
wishful liberal prejudice of those brought up in the North American tradi- 
tion than the grounded result of historical studies. It would be easy, by such 
arguments, to conclude that there could be no great architecture under 
tyrants such as the Pharaohs or Pisistratus or art under the Medici, but only 
in free democracies such as that of Iceland or of Cantons Unterwalden and 
Appenzell. The human spirit is a much odder thing than some rationalist 
liberals allow for. 

If we want to judge what should be done in politics (as peace and war 
are matters of human choice and political conditions) it might seem to be 
obvious first to consult the professional students of politics, not indeed to the 
exclusion of practitioners but also without the illusion that every successful 
local practitioner of parish pump politics — who indeed ought first to take 
his diploma in our schools before he is tolerated loose — or even every in- 
dustrialist who is successful with income and income tax such as Mr. Cyrus 
Eaton — any more than the sensation-hunting Dean of Canterbury — has 
necessarily much to contribute. It is on these grounds that we shall listen 
with respect to the views of such men as Kennan and Acheson and Truman; 


Lasswell, Kissinger, Pearson and Robert Schuman; Lippmann, Woodrow 
Wilson and Churchill; Marx, Lenin, Gandhi and indeed such sage men as 
the recent Popes. 


Ill 


“Skin for skin, what will a man not give for his skin,” remarks the Devil 
in Job. The ordinary man is not usually cowardly. The experience of two 
great wars in this century, certainly, so far has given the Devil the lie. De- 
spite Hobbes and when the matter of debate is about “the last things,” the 
value of life and of death for an adequate cause, men, to a remarkable de- 
gree, are prepared to face violent death in direct battle or under fire. Nor is 
this only characteristic of the hitherto victorious West. On the contrary, an- 
cient and recent Chinese history and that of certain Indian regiments bear 
this theme out magnificently. What, however, seems to have happened is 
that the singular ingenuity of the busy physical scientists has made such 
remarkable “technological progress” that, thanks to this progress, the human 
physical frame can no longer tolerate the results nor can the human mind 
contemplate the massiveness of the destruction. Moreover, by a heaven- 
shattering irony, like the silly devils in mediaeval legend, these scientists 
have invented machines which, destructive to all men, are quite especially 
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destructive to their own countrymen in the thickly populated areas of the 
West. Desert, tundra, and rural areas in Tibet and Russia are not equally 
vulnerable. 

Especially for Britain, if we assume with Lord Baldwin that “the bomber 
[or at least the bomb] will always get through,” the effect of hydrogen bom- 
bardment almost defies the imagination. Avoidance of the risk is not mere 
cowardice, but that prudence which we are told is a cardinal virtue and 
which ought to guide policy. The military high command itself, looking 
beyond immediate loss of life, has to consider the demolition of national 
power in the future. The actual human pain and brutality for the victim 
may be worse under the circumstances of a bayonet charge, or in the bomb- 
ings of Coventry, Hamburg, or Dresden, than in atomic bombardments from 
Hiroshima onwards. The loss of life proportionately in the German civil 
wars of the seventeenth century may have been heavier than in recent wars, 
from which in terms of population Russia, for example, has recovered so 
rapidly. But, in the type of war now under contemplation, not excluding 
germ-warfare, the physical conditions of human civilization itself are put in 
jeopardy. Petrus advenit; the Last Judgment in very fervent heat becomes 
horribly possible. 

The practical effect of these physical considerations might be a general 
movement for the abolition of war through total disarmament, just as the 
realization of the generally unprofitable nature at one stage of slave labor 
aided the abolition of the slave trade. Artillery demolished the feudal bar- 
onage and’ H bombs may end the national sovereign state. It is on this 
calculation about the consequences of war, even of the older type, that Hob- 
bes built his argument against an anarchy of his day, brutish, nasty and in- 
tolerable for so many. He advocated the establishment of a government of a 
type acceptable to Cardinal Richelieu — a government central, strong, ruth- 
less, and sovereign. On this calculation about war Kant rested his argument 
that self-interested men, even if as evil-hearted as devils, must support a 
world government. Against the dangerous ambiguity of all the ends amid 
which we would like to pick and choose in the market of politics has to be 
set the simple fact, not so much that men positively want peace (i.e., the 
condition of the nonexistence of physical war), as that they negatively live 
in fear of violent death. The rationalizations for their conduct follow after- 
wards. Hobbes said this three centuries ago and made it the very king-pin 
of his political philosophy. It is so true today that it dominates all our 
politics. 

The West, it may be said, is suffering from a quartern ague of sheer funk, 
whereas it is not only eternal vigilance but, as Pericles said, courage that will 
defend our liberties. It may yet be — and this is our first conclusion — that 
men will be saved, not by their virtues (unless prudence be such) but by 
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their vices; and that the end of war will come from sheer terror before the 
technical deviltries which not only tyrants, but even “democratic” natural 
scientists can devise, playing their own chess-game with the atoms, driven 
forward by the blind fate of the logic of their own techniques. We have 
left behind the “Modern Age” of “terrestrial man.” As Hannah Arendt sug- 
gests, we are in “the first Age of Cosmic Man,” where the calculations have 
no connections with human happiness, and where we need to cultivate a 
godly fear of our own demonic powers, far too vast to be put into the service 
of national ambitions. We need to give our minds to what I may call “the 
politics of nature,” which, ill-managed, may be malignant to the whole 
human species. 

If, however, any party sees a prospect of sudden victory by engaging in 
all-out war, it may be tempted to do so. Therefore “the delicate balance of 
terror” must be maintained until it can be replaced by agreement. As Sir 
Winston Churchill has said, we are protected by this hedge; nor can this 
balance be maintained just by establishing a cordon sanitaire in Central Eu- 
rope, whether or not we “zone” it from the point of view of unconventional 
armaments. To destroy the hedge is a treason and is to invite war, as it was 
invited in 1936. It is of critical importance that the Soviet Union shall not 
be left ill-informed about American strength. But just as the conditions of 
peace in 1919 held the irrational seeds of war, so, as General Omar Bradley 
and other soldiers have said, the “delicate balance” itself can be but tempo- 
rary, whether moving precariously, or cautiously keeping to the status quo; 
and we have, let it be emphasized, small time to lose before it must be re- 
placed by a positive construction, powerful to maintain peace. It cannot be 
treated as a dynamic balance of experimental terror. Something will give 
way. For electors and representatives, Congress and Presidents, it gives but 
a breathing spell while prudence holds passion and irresponsibility in check 
in the game for man’s destiny. 


IV 


If anything emerges clearly from the consideration of political science it 
is this: that all politics is a structure of power; that authority springs up, 
and remains, not as the contrary of but in order to protect the liberties and 
goals which men desire, in the order of their priorities; and that men will 
not accept this restrictive authority, maintaining at costs to themselves a 
collective state of peace, unless their desire for that peace has become such 
that they are in the mood also to give to that authority power adequate for 
the task, and greater than that of all comers. “Otherwise the private sword 
has place again.” With less power the authority cannot enforce peace. To 
put the matter another way, the logic of sovereignty, not regarded as a for- 
mal concept of municipal law, but as an instrument of political utility, ends 
as assuredly in world government as it necessarily transcended the feudal 
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barony to set up a “post-Westphalian” modern state. Such a government 
can be established by conquest, as has been much more customary in the 
history of mankind, and under great so-called “peaces,” such as the pax 
Romana; or it can be established, as we optimistically hope, by general con- 
sent, negotiation, or contract. It is just possible that, granted great states 
manship, we still have our choice. 

The American people, it may be added, as was shown again in 1945 and 
on the Yalu, has no great aptitude for government by conquest. Much talk 
about “the American Century” ended in an economic whimper about costs. 
It may, of course, well be that a country of democratic culture, while, like 
Athens herself, not averse to enjoying the economic fruits of imperialism, is 
inept for consolidated rule. It is unsuited for the prolonged tensions and 
sacrifices of the cold war. It may be that a democratic culture is essentially 
one in which the consumer is sovereign, who is interested in his immediate 
goods, whereas ambitious blueprints of world control only interest the polit- 
ical producer, ruling groups, and monopolists of power. That is one of the 
things we, as political scientists, have still to test. 

The position of the Soviet Union is different. M. A. J. P. Taylor, a pun- 
dit of Lord Beaverbrook’s press, has told us that the Russians are frightened 
and, if they are aggressive, it is not because l’animal est méchant but only 
because it is not treated cordially enough. The moral would seem to be: if 
the Russians are not frightened, they advance; and, if they are frightened, 
they also advance. Against the pontification of Mr. Taylor we have the 
words to Franklin Roosevelt of Stalin himself! “We neither of us want war, 
but you are more afraid of it than we are, and that is where we have the 
edge on you.” Or, in the more brutal phrase of Mr. Gromyko, “The game 
is up, why try to put a good face on it?” It is indeed one of the greatest polit- 
ical errors, attested by so many tragedies in history, to suppose that, granted 
anything like technical military equality, a nation that enjoys high-living 
and great luxury is likely to win in a war against a nation of a lower standard 
of living and a more primitive and austere culture. 

Far from seeming frightened, the Soviet Union has the faith of a Mes- 
sianic complex, the dynamism of an armed Islam, and the confirmation of 
a decade of constant success in diplomacy. It does not want war; but it 
wants, as Clausewitz said, the victory which consists in breaking the will of 
its opponents. It does not choose war since it is winning so well as it is. 
Perhaps, indeed, only its importation of Western luxury, its conversion (like 
many primitive civilizations before) by the vices of the West, will check it 
— but the check may come too late. 

If we ask why it should not be allowed to win, a clear enough answer 
can be given. It does not lie in the virtues of capitalism in an affluent society, 
as some doctrinaire Americans suppose. These virtues are, of themselves, 
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not clear to economically backward people. Too much talk, for example, 
in India about “capitalism” as an abstract value can be the death-kiss for 
American propaganda, while, if it is “competition” that is the virtue, those 
people judge America by its own chosen test and point to Sputnik. As 
Walter Lippmann comments, the average annual wage in the West is $1,000 
(in the United States it is twice as much) and in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, not counting China, it is $60. Moreover, in the last fifty years in the 
West this income has doubled whereas — and here is the rub — in these 
lands of small hope, under Western leadership, it not only has not increased 
but has even deteriorated. Again, the answer does not lie in the vices of 
materialsim, which are not limited to the Soviet Union. Nor does the evil 
lie only in a dogmatic teaching, which we think reactionary and untrue to 
the deeper insights of the human spirit, or in the confiscatory technique, 
which is after all not unique. It lies in a tyranny which, unlike many, has 
at its command the forces of a Great Power; that is apt to resort to inhuman 
persecution and terror; that subordinates the workers to a Moloch; and that, 
whatever economic advance it may gather for itself, dulls the human spirit 
to the pattern of bureaucratic advantage. There may indeed come a con- 
cordat with other values. But it has not come yet, even in Poland. 

If we were to say that the alternative is between, on the one side, ac- 
cepting a Soviet attempt at conquest, if not total then local, if not by arms 
and bombs then by economic competitive success and by superior ideolog- 
ical propaganda, and on the other side, choosing an international sovereign 
authority based on majority consent, the reply of objectors could be one 
that has been stated many times. “The human race is not yet mature 
enough to accept such an ideal. Congress would never stand for it. Politics 
is the art of the practicable. Neither people nor Congress, Senate nor Presi- 
dent — nor the Canadian House of Commons either — would tolerate such 
an abrogation or even limitation of their sovereignty. It is enough that Texas 
and Quebec have to put up with the claims of Washington and Ottawa.” 
This type of argument rests upon a misconception of the meaning of sover- 
eignty. The tale is told that one Texas legislator, aspiring in mathematics 
to a democratic simplicity, introduced legislation, to be enacted by the Sover- 
eign Legislature of Texas, to the effect that x should be three. Unfortu- 
nately z is and remains 3.1416. Sovereignty has two different meanings. As 
touching domestic sovereignty in law, Parliament or the sovereign people 
can lawfully enact that black is white, if it should consider this expedient. 
But external sovereignty is another matter, whether as touching other sover- 
eign states or as touching external reality and Natural Law. Sovereignty here 
only means independence, which always must be relative, functional and 
qualified. Since the days of Mesopotamian Sumer and of ancient Hellas 
the incapacity of some otherwise excellent political systems to develop wider 
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unions has directly caused the downfall of these civilizations. That this 
sovereignty as touching other Powers is absolute is a piece of democratic 
romanticism. What matters is not at all what the people wish, but what 
the people can be allowed to have. They must take their medicine. 


Vv 


We live today in a Cosmic Age, ruled by the laws of mathematics or 
(as I would prefer to say) of reason. The question is not what sovereigns 
want but of the sovereign natural laws of the universe. Of President and 
Senate and People these laws s’en fichent. Kings-in-Parliament and Su- 
preme Soviets and Presidia can cut their own throats if they sovereignly 
choose. But the law is the law; and what they can do is limited by the facts. 
It may be that Congress “will never agree” to a particular political advance. 
It is their affair and no business of political science, except for diagnosis. 
But, if Congressmen do not agree, the factual odds are that they will physi- 
cally disappear with their constituents in atomic smoke — even if simultane- 
ously the opposition disappears with them and only the monkeys are left 
to begin over again. Natural Law is not flouted. 

I have put forward a conditional statement. “If we were to say that the 
choice is between Soviet conquest and World Government.” The argument 
for World Government as a political imperative has been put forward by 
Dante and — in logic if not in intention — by Hobbes; by Leibniz; and by 
Kant. It is an argument drawn from the dangers of anarchy and from con- 
siderations of power. Lord Attlee, a pr2.cical man, has recently in lectures 
been stating the only way out of our difficulties, and the only reasonable 
political goal, is World Government. But does this really solve our diffi- 
culties? What is the next step? 

It seems to little purpose to lament now that, in order to destroy one 
tyrant, our practical men have set up another and greater; and that our 
amoral and apolitical scientific apostles of progress have put into the paws 
of this Frankenstein monster a nice new ball to play with, potent to destroy 
us all. As Sir Winston Churchill has recently written, “We lie in the grip 
of even worse perils than those we have surmounted.” Things are as they 
are, nor should we deceive ourselves. The crux of the matter is that the 
Soviet Union for the present indicates no intention at all of accepting the 
principles of World Government, except in terms of its own blueprint. No 
surge or movement has been got going to compel it to reconsider its Kremlin- 
centered view. “The delicate balance of terror” can still give us a little more 
time in which to work and can abate the appetite for rash adventure. In 
the meantime does the rest of the world remain stymied or need it remain 
inert? 


Much of the objection to World Government among men of good will 
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rests upon the absence of experience which would indicate whether it would 
work; and upon the unwillingness of outstanding statesmen to take steps, 
beyond a point of no return or even at all, towards its achievement. This 
however, is not entirely true. 

(a) The United Nations, it can be argued, is essentially a free forum for 
discussion among sovereign nations. Neither by intention nor by constitution 
is it of the same genus as a sovereign assembly of free nations. Senator Ful- 
bright has bitterly remarked that, even if Stalin had not insisted upon a veto 
in the Security Council, Senators of the United States or British officials 
would have insisted upon it. Senators, however, even of the United States 
Senate, fortunately die and their grandsons are sometimes converted. Fur- 
ther, apart from the implicit sovereignty, under the Charter, of the Security 
Council, did it (according to a rash, even if not dishonest, optimism of its 
founders, ignoring all the lessons of history) act in accord under a lasting 
harmony of the Great Powers, the Assembly has in fact actually brought 
to fruition activities, small but promising, which indicate a new line of evolu- 
tion. Not only has the executive Secretariat of the United Nations been suf- 
fered a faire presence, but it has appeared to have in embryo the shape of 
effective force to come. As Mr. Dulles has said (echoing a remark by Lord 
Salisbury to this writer in 1935 about the old League), “unless the United 
Nations becomes, for all, an instrument of peace through justice and law, 
as it was designed to be, then, as the founding fathers declared, some alterna- 
tive must be found.” It is naturally to be hoped that the United Nations 
will become an organization competent to enforce peace; but it is contrary 
to all the past record of the history of humanity to suppose, without institu- 
tional and educational pressures, any spontaneous and pre-established har- 
mony of the nation-centered Great Powers of the world. 

(b) In 1959, however, under the auspices of the Council of Europe a 
significant move has been made in the shape of a court, competent to hear 
complaints of infringements of the so-called natural or human rights of 
citizens even against the states adhering to the statute of the court. Within 
a more limited Western European field of six states, two of them at least 
traditionally Great Powers, an economic market has been established, since 
New Year’s Day, 1959, which seems likely to assume soon a political shape 
of European integration and to give body again to the Carolingian idea. Not 
least, within this same Six Nations area, a Sovereign High Authority oper- 
ates in the affairs of steel and coal, and with it projects for transport and 
agriculture are conjoined. To it, as a sovereign body, ambassadors or minis- 
ters are accredited. These are among the most significant and by far the 
most promising developments of the postwar age. That they produce prob- 
lems for the Atlantic Community, which it has to overcome, can be ulti- 
mately for the good. 
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(c) There is, then, an accumulation of experience upon the basis of 
which we may rest reasonable suppositions about how a Supranational or 
World Government would work, whether by intensification in power of 
what is already done by the United Nations or by extension in area of what 
is done in European Union. Nevertheless, proposals for effective and con- 
stitutional World Government in our times break on the rock that there is 
no present indication that the Soviet Union would subordinate its sover- 
eignty except to an organization of the world planned by itself, perhaps with 
Chinese aid; and that a rule of law with executive forces from which the 
Soviet Union and China were secessionist would not be a World Govern- 
ment. From a static point of view, this objection as a practical matter would 
seem to be fatal. 


VI 


What, however, may seem to be impossible from a static point of view 
in a world of about eighty so-called sovereign states (whatever their actual 
sovereignty may amount to), all sovereignly equal from Canada to Costa 
Rica, with some sovereign claims from Texas and Mississippi, from an his- 
torical and dynamic point of view may not be insurmountable. Superficially 
we seem to be involved in the paradox that, on the one hand, a clear con- 
clusion in the political science of power is that, to maintain stable peace, a 
World Government is necessary and that the seventeenth-century mechan- 
ism of sovereign national states is obsolete and conducive to war, whereas, 
on the other hand, such a World Government, however much a categorical 
imperative, is yet at present practically impossible. The fact that such emi- 
nent statesmen as Lord Attlee are now giving movements to this end the 
prestige of their support must not mislead us. And yet indeed is this a case 
where the impossible is alone possible? Do not let us be deceived by the 
tired cliché that politics is “the science of the possible,” which the whole 
history of leadership — of a Napoleon, Lenin, Hitler, Churchill, De Gaulle 
— shows to be false. 

Let us adopt a new approach. Any inspection of national budgets will 
show the amazingly large proportion of the whole that is expended upon the 
requirements of a function which what Professor R. M. Maclver calls the 
modern state, i.e., the civil governmental mechanism as shaped since the 
Peace of Westphalia, like any other piece of archaic seventeenth-century 
engineering, fails to perform, to wit, the maintenance of peace. It belongs 
to the cow-cart age. I do not here use the word “nation state” because in 
fact the word “nation” means a different thing in France or Israel or Japan, 
where it still refers to birth (nascere) and blood, than in the United States 
and Canada, whose recent immigrants of different stock are united into one 
territorial community of law by “the little red school house,” alias “melting- 
pot.” In Renan’s phrase, this state depends for its cohesion upon “a perpet- 
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ual plebiscite.” Overemphasis on nationality, in the French sense of blood 
and language, can end in secession. 

Much of the economic energy of these modern states is devoted to pos- 
sible war. It is an incredibly expensive proposition to keep something func- 
tioning which, by its very technical nature, today malfunctions. Further, it 
is interesting to note that old-type authentic nations, such as France and 
Germany, seem better able to intertwine sovereign functions — to regard the 
specific sovereignty, which essentially should function for peace, as capable 
of a new shaping. They can, under the pressure and experience of two wars 
with their economic aftermath, apparently do this better than more recent 
cultural entities such as Canada, which is today more given to talking the 
language of nationalism (not excluding Quebec’s nationalism) than of Com- 
monwealth. (It is indeed rather Mr. Nehru who has become the bearer of 
the Commonwealth notion today.) We must, indeed, with joint meetings 
of American and Canadian Cabinet officers and with interlocking defense 
arrangements — such that much of the aerial defense of Canada is left to 
the United States — not underestimate the degree to which a wider notion 
has now in fact superseded the older nationalist isolationism in the adminis- 
trative field. Nevertheless, we are entitled to pose the question — not 
“What will the Soviet Union sacrifice for World Government?” — but 
what will the United States Senate sacrifice for it? If we trace the personal 
story of Senator Fulbright, new chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Senate and earlier joint sponsor of the Ball—Fulbright Resolution on 
federal world order, we may be inclined to reply, “Perhaps the United States 
will sacrifice quite a lot.”” So much, in a political world in its very structure 
guided by a few, leadership here may do. Let us, then, conclude by saying 
“What is the Canadian Parliament prepared to do?” Support for the United 
Nations as at present existent, and no more, is, in actual terms of power poli- 
tics, not going to be enough. Do not let us pretend otherwise. Indeed before 
our eyes we see the effective replacement of the Security Council by frequent 
“conferences at the summit” at an altitude at which only about four Olym- 
pians are competent to breathe. 


VII 


“We have,” says M. Paul-Henri Spaak, “The Alliance; now let us have 
the sentiment of Community.” * What connection, however, it may be 
urged, is there between the idea of an Atlantic Community and that of a 
World Government? Granted an evolutionary and dynamic, as distinct 
from a static, approach the answer is: the same as between Western Euro- 
pean Union and the Atlantic Community. Neither required unanimity as 
distinct from majority decision or at least the voluntary association of those 


* For discussion of this theme, vide this writer’s The Atlantic Community (Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1959), following his Unity of Europe (1944), Anglo-American Union as a 
Nucleus of World Federation (1943), and Anglo-Saxon Tradition (1939). 
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like-minded in values. If the horizon goal of stable world peace through 
World Government is to be achieved, the present historical states and their 
citizens must become habituated to the thoughts and practices of wider 
loyalties and more far-reaching administrative interlockings than obtain at 
present. What matters is to show forthwith “what we can achieve in our 
own circle” before we endeavor more difficult enterprises in world inte- 
gration. Sovereignty must be regarded as a final power of decision, or of 
arbitration about decision, which adheres to certain functions for the better 
performance of those functions. National sovereignty must be construed 
functionally in the context of wider duties. And what is final beyond ap- 
peal, for the purposes of state law or federal law or ecclesiastical order, need 
not at all be the same sovereignty that functionally attaches to the regulation 
of steel and coal — or of world peace and war. A more plural and less rigid 
doctrine must be accepted by politically enterprising thought. 

The practical political job is not to press on the bolted door or just to 
concern ourselves with the vetoes and bigotries of the Soviet Union, but to 
ask what precisely our own, presumably more liberal, free and progressive, 
Western and Atlantic Commonwealth world is actually prepared to do in 
paying the costs. What is it prepared to do in moving towards a function- 
ing World Commonwealth of Free Nations — a Commonwealth from which 
it is of the highest importance that the Asian nations and the African na- 
tions, Nehru’s India and Nkrumah’s Ghana, be not left out? This does not 
exclude a global network of control, whether springing from the United 
Nations or otherwise, so soon as practicable; but it does mean also taking 
seriously the integration of like-minded areas. In this argument I am happy 
to find that I am in agreement with Lord Russell, in his penetrating and 
grave book, Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare. Attention may here, 
with emphasis, be called not only to Mr. Harold Macmillan’s propaganda 
on what he calls “A Declaration of Interdependence” but also to Mr. Lester 
Pearson’s speech of March 16, 195°, advocating that the United States and 
Canada both join a Free Trade Area, including the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe. This is the right practical approach.* 

Further, by making these pragmatic advances in the small area, let us 
not say just within the Western European area with its common, largely 
Catholic culture, but in the Atlantic area, construed to extend not only to 
Turkey but also to all the Commonwealth, we shall gain practical experience 
which will aid us as touching the wider functionings of sovereign high au- 
thorities for peace. It is a regional experience that is quite indispensable be- 
fore we can climb the Everest of an organization that shall include Russia 
and China — perhaps before even, beyond suspicion, we can fit together 


* Attention must also be called to Mr. Dean Acheson’s bold speech of October 3, 1959, 
at Bad Godesburg, delivered since this address. 
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a working and authentic system of Russian inspection of American arms 
factories and American inspection of Russian. Let us first see what fires we 
can burn in the dry wood before we try with the green, and what doors we 
may tactfully open in the houses of our friends before we demand the latch- 
keys, as Mr. Khrushchev says, of our neighbors. If we cannot actually do 
the former, under mutually well-regarded organizations, our honesty may 
legitimately be in doubt about the latter. Incidentally, day-by-day experi- 
ence here will demonstrate for Canada the techniques whereby, without 
loss of state rights and suitable independence, one can deal in a happy co- 
existence with a Big Uncle on one’s southern border. 

It can be argued that the Soviet Union will never tolerate the integration 
of the Atlantic Community or indeed of any gathering of nations around 
a nucleus other than her own or one (as in the United Nations) where she 
holds a final veto; and, further, that any block or regional development, or 
indeed any development except what Aristotle would have called “a watery 
one,” stretching from China to Peru, can only conduce to war and be, as 
Hitler used to say, “an encirclement.” The answer is: (a) that the Atlantic 
Community or Free Commonwealth must be an open political system 
which, far from encircling any state, any state can join on acceptance of the 
supranational authority, functionally sovereign in issues of defense, of the 
Community itself; (b) that, in the shape of NATO, the ANZUS arrange- 
ments including Australia and New Zealand, etc., blocs of a more military 
character than that here discussed already exist, are necessary, and that 
with them Russia has learned coexistence; (c) that the Atlantic nucleus, 
precisely like the lesser nucleus of the Carolingian idea, is a positive and 
not a negative or solely defense value, and would have been of such value 
had the Soviet Union never been heard of and was indeed discussed before 
it was heard of. Supposing, absit omen, that we had had a war and suppos- 
ing also that some civilized states were left at the end of it, what we should 
do then would depend no little — as it did in 1919 and 1945 — upon what 
we think now constructively. It is difficult to do this thinking in wartime 
and yet it has to be done as one of the conditions of a lasting peace. And I 
have little optimism unless United States Senators and Canadian Members 
of Parliament are converted to a wider sense of their duties to humanity 
and peace and set out, not to build up, but to erode the notion of absolute 
national sovereignties which are unreal, deceptive and disastrous. 

The problem of the step-by-step or “evolutionary” approach to peace — 
the approach by growth of a nucleus out through regions, a nucleus embody- 
ing the three principles of institutionally enforced peace, personal freedom 
and social justice — is not, fortunately, a problem primarily contingent upon 
the emergence of a Soviet policy which we only know in part. An accom- 
modation with the Red Army with limited objectives, under Zhukov, or with 
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the technicians and bureaucrats, under Malenkov, would not have been 
out of the question. With any party leader inheriting the doctrinal chair and 
real ambitions of Lenin it will be more difficult; but the Kremlin system is, 
maybe fortunately, riddled and bloody with conspiracy —a point made 
some while ago by Mr. Kennan. Normalcy will yet come sometime. 

The real problem is rather here, with the United States and Canada, 
and with the public opinion of these countries as yet, despite Wendell Will- 
kie, Winston Churchill and Senator Fulbright, largely untouched by the 
equivalent of that Carolingian idea which has first affected, and now in- 
stitutionally presses, Europe and which, on Berlin, unites an Adenauer and 
a De Gaulle. We must indeed agree that the Declaration of Interdependence 
of which Mr. Harold Macmillan is the present proponent does not spell 
some new written constitution yet, whether of a federal character or other- 
wise. The sound route of approach is by ever more intimate administrative 
interlocking at all levels, military, diplomatic and civil, what I have else- 
where, in a passage quoted by Mr. Walter Lippmann in his U.S. War Aims, 
called “an organic consultation” — or organic union; by the erosion of all 
legal obstacles to this integration; and by the development of new institu- 
tions, administrative, educational and symbolic, effective for the develop- 
ment of new functions. We have explored the route of total surrender, of 
peace at all costs; and the route of the old nationalist game of competitive 
arms race, until such time as, in a final slide, the wartime table comes into 
play. I am opposed to an irresponsible militarism and, with President Eisen- 
hower, to premature calls for “partial mobilization.” I am no less opposed to 
the themes that free men should throw away their defenses or weaken 
NATO since, in an admitted game of nerves, their courage might be called; 
and that prudently we should always cede to the greater bully and the more 
ruthless opponent. This can only encourage an even greater depravity and 
use of force. There is, it is here suggested, a third route, consonant with the 
principles of power indicated by political science, which should be pursued. 
Like all real politics it involves costs and requires a leadership competent 
to redeem the “cultural lag” and to bring public opinion up-to-date to con- 
front the austerities of present fact. If we are to build the Free Common- 
wealth, then costs must be paid, just as Richelieu saw that costs had to be 
paid to build a united France. What we want is a Richelieu in world affairs. 
One of the enemies is a pettifogging nationalism which lacks perspective. 
The issue is whether the citizens, not of the Soviet Union, who have small 
choice, but of North America, who call themselves free and responsible, 
are prepared to tolerate and support the necessary change in the old political 
stereotypes and patterns. Whether Western democracy is competent to 
make this decision to enter upon a new political pattern, or whether only 
the Arabs and Africans can have bold new ideas, is the real question. 





THE GROWTH OF A BUREAUCRACY 
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I 


N RECENT YEARS, we have been witnessing at first hand the gradual 

growth of a bureaucracy. It is not a bureaucracy of government but it 

has developed according to a similar pattern. I refer to the widely pre- 
valent United Community Fund, sometimes known by other names such as 
a Community Chest, or United Good Neighbors. 

Created as a centralized single agency within a locality to raise funds 
and thus help finance activities of a charitable or welfare nature, it has ex- 
panded until it is far greater than was intended or foreseen at the start. With 
the decline in need for the services to which it was originally devoted, it 
entered into new areas of operation. Instead of reducing its activities with 
the betterment of business conditions and a decline in need for charity, it 
has increased its operations until in recent years, during a period of un- 
equalled prosperity, its budget was higher than ever before. 

This expansion has not gone on unnoticed. A great many persons seem 
to be aware of it; and although not often openly complaining (it is embar- 
rassing to appear to be opposed to an activity associated with charity), they 
are critical of the situation. 

The discussion which follows is based principally upon an examination 
of the Seattle fund, United Good Neighbors, and upon inquiries made of 
some of Seattle’s residents. However, the welfare funds of other cities follow 
virtually the same pattern and the discussion, therefore, is pertinent through- 
out the United States. 

Since the dissatisfaction already exists, it would seem healthy to bring 
the specific criticisms out in the open and examine them. It could stir up 
thought regarding the Fund which might in turn lead to some corrective 
action. The main criticisms encountered can be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Giving to the Fund sometimes is virtually compulsory — a tax. Firms 
and employees both are at times pressurized into giving more than they wish 
to and more than they think is justified. 


2. When quotas are established or suggested, personal contributions to 
worthy non-fund agencies, such as churches and educational institutions, are 
not considered in setting them up. 

3. A few religious denominations share in the Fund through their wel- 
fare agencies. Hence, members of other churches contribute toward the 
operation of those agencies while at the same time bearing the entire cost of 
their own church welfare activities. 
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4. The Fund is giving increased aid to leisure-time activities even as 
people are better able to afford to pay for such activities themselves. 


5. Many people oppose the very considerable increase in emphasis on 
health services. 


6. The Fund has become paternal in its attitude — looking for new 
ways to spend money for the people. 


7. Absorption of money-raising campaigns by the Fund seems merely 
to open the way to drives for new purposes. We are still subjected to quite 
a few drives outside the Fund. Even organizations already sharing in the 
Fund sometimes find ways of approaching us directly for aid. 


8. Our giving has become mechanical. We no longer experience the 
personal pleasure of helping others in need. 

9. The lack of evaluation of the recipient agencies by the public is not 
desirable. 


II 


When United Funds or Comunity Chests were first created, they had 
several clear-cut objectives. It was felt that one united campaign would 
relieve us of many separate requests for donations through consolidating 
them; contributions would be collected without considerable duplication of 
effort and correspondingly heavy cost, thereby leaving more of the proceeds 
for the activities being fostered; and the merits of the many requests by 


agencies for funds could be investigated by a trained organization. 

This sounded good. The plan on its face was sensible and desirable. 
Then why the dissatisfaction and resentment that have arisen? Why does 
it seem necessary to compel some people to donate to the Fund? Part of the 
answer is revealed in the trend in activities fostered by the Fund. 

There has been a decided shift in emphasis from true charitable activi- 
ties to others that appear less worthy and perhaps even questionable. To 
illustrate this, the following table is presented. It compares the expenditures 
by the Seattle Fund for a number of years important in its history. The year 
ending September 30, 1925, was the first for which a complete year’s figures 
were available. The year ending September 30, 1932, was about the low 
point in the big depression period, before the federal government had taken 
over much of the responsibility of caring for the poor and unemployed. 
Hence, it was the year in which the need for Fund aid was the greatest. The 
figures for the years ending September 30, 1931, and September 30, 1933, are 
included to show how the Fund responded to the increased need and how it 
contracted temporarily when the federal government came into the picture. 
The figures for 1957 disclose the magnitude of the activies of the Fund cur- 
rently. 
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Acency Expenprrures* or SEATTLE Unirep Goop NeicHsorst 
AND SEATTLE CoMMUNITY CHEST 








For tHe Years Enpine 


Sept. 30,1925 Sept. 30,1931 Sept. 30,1932 Sept. 30,1933 Dec. 31,1957¢ 








Family service and 
general dependency§ $190,262 $304,402 $1,222,775 $199,034 $ 383,493 
Care of children 161,145 158,110 141,700 756,791 
Health services 4,000 3,800 3,127 548,970 
Leisure time 224,692 212,335 179,667 955,285 
War agencies and foreign relief... . 0 0 0 129,214 
0 0 0 486,897 
Miscellaneous§ 18,400 43,529 15,749 87,649 
County communities 0 0 0 52,968 
Central finance and planning 41,163 47,771 40,441 118,792 


$753,802 $1,688,320 $579,718 $3,520,059 


Population of Seattle# 365,923 366,195 366,467 573,700 
Per capita expenditures s $2.06 $4.61 $1.58 $6.14 














* Excludes campaign and office expenses of the Fund. Senses of expenditure figures: Annual reports of 
the Fund auditors. 


t Seattle United Good Neighbors is the collecting organization. Seattle Community Chest distributes funds 
to the local agencies. 


t The reporting year ch d to the calendar year in 1944. 

§ Includes care of the aged. 

§ Principally assistance to non-whites and improvements in race relations. 
# Mid-year estimates by Washington State Census Board. 





The comparative figures are revealing. The cost of family service and 
general dependency, the activity most clearly related to need, responded as 
might be expected, going up very considerably in 1932 and receding abruptly 
in 1933 after federal aid was made available. A new increase by 1957 was 
relatively modest; and if the increases in the cost of living and the size of 
population are taken into account, the per capita aid would be seen to have 
actually decreased. Even so, much of the increase in dollar amount is ac- 
counted for by increased contributions to activities supplying less essential 
needs such as the Travelers Aid Society and Family Society of Seattle (the 
latter offering counseling service to families and individuals). Those two so 
cieties receive more than 50 per cent of the current appropriations for this 
activity. 

The large increase in expendituries for care of children results from 
increased donations to the existing organizations, not an expansion into other 
phases of child care. It may be wondered at, nevertheless. On the other 
hand, health service — the outstanding performer in growth of expenditures 
— is almost entirely a new phase of Fund activity. It covers principally the 
city’s “share” in the national campaigns for funds for the American Cancer 
Society, American Heart Association, and United Cerebral Palsy, along 
with greatly increased aid to one local agency, the Seattle Visiting Nurse 
Service. 
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The growth in leisure-time activity expenditures is also startling. About 
48 per cent of the 1957 amount spent for this activity went to the YMCA 
and YWCA and about 43 per cent to the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and Boy’s Clubs of Seattle. Note that the amount spent currently 
for leisure-time activities considerably exceeds the total agency expenditures 
of all kinds by the Fund in 1933.! 

In making these comparisons, we should acknowledge two outside trends 
affecting the figures. The general level of prices in Seattle increased con- 
siderably since 1932 — about 118 per cent,’ and the population of Seattle 
increased from an estimated 366,195 in 1932 to an estimated 573,700 in 1957, 
or about 57 per cent. But their effects are counterbalanced in considerable 
degree, if not completely, by the very decided improvement in employment 
and increase in real income of the average family with a corresponding lesser 
need for aid from the Fund. 


Ill 


Another factor accounting in part for the unpopularity of the annual 
campaign for donations to the United Funds is that people no longer per- 
sonally feel the need — and the pleasure — of helping others directly. There 
is a satisfaction or joy to be found in charitable giving. It is heartwarming 
to see our gifts bring relief to others and possibly to receive their gratitude. 
Even giving to a charitable organization whose functioning we know and 
have confidence in is a gratifying experience. But who gets comparable joy 


out of giving to an impersonal financial organization? 

Furthermore, who in receiving aid by way of a Fund feels the same grati- 
tude that he would toward personal donors? As Lowell wrote, “The gift 
without the giver is bare.” Few people feel grateful to a faucet for deliver- 
ing a supply of water. On the contrary, sometimes a little cursing takes place 
when the faucet supply seems too limited. We’ve seen such ingratitude to- 
ward comparable aid given by our governments both to individuals and na- 
tions and it chills the heart. Mechanical giving and mechanical receiving 
through a Fund robs us of a neighborly approach and seems almost to warp 
our character. 

Aid given under such impersonal conditions bears the taint of paternal- 
ism. It is quite foreign to encouraging the strong individualism that we asso- 
ciate with the average American. It seems even to breed that dependency on 


*No attempt has been made by the author to evaluate the different leisure-time activities, 
but some evidence was noted of a trend toward the less justifiable. For example, a 
YMCA branch in a small community near Seattle recently offered golf lessons to 
women at an amazingly low rate. A bank president's wife, participating in the class, 
was startled to learn that part of the cost of her lessons was paid for out of Community 
Chest funds. Furthermore, she noted that not a single member of the class could be 
thought of as needing aid from the Fund. 


* The consumer price index for Seattle, compiled by the United States Department of 


Labor, was 56.6 in 1932 and 123.2 in 1957. 
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government or others — that desire to get something for nothing — which 
(we hope) most Americans abhor. 

Our young people, not in any way in need of financial aid, are being 
subjected to this same paternalism. More and more the United Funds are 
undertaking to foster their leisure-time activities. Instead of impressing upon 
youth the importance of self-reliance and self-completeness and individual- 
ism, the effect of the Fund-financed activities would seem to be to teach 
the youngsters dependency upon contributions from others. Parents, being 
relieved of some direct responsibility for guiding their children in their 
leisure time and for paying their expenses, are subjected to this same pater- 
nalistic philosophy. The thought is somewhat sickening. 


IV 

A very important criticism of the United Fund way of giving is that it 
lacks an evaluation of the different charities and other beneficiaries of the 
Fund by the initial givers, the general population. When we individually 
contribute directly to the organizations, we automatically compare the dif- 
ferent requests for contributions and express approval or disapproval by 
giving or withholding funds or through varying the amounts given. This 
is healthy. The present decision-making by those who administer the Fund 
does not necessarily reflect the attitude of the public. The total amount to 
give seems particularly to lack satisfactory control. Year by year, good times 
or bad, the amount requested by the Fund seems to increase. 

This lack of decision-making by the donors means that our contributions 
may go to foster some activities that we individually would prefer not to 
support. We are told, of course, that we can designate where we want our 
money to go, but that does not help a bit. Unless a great many take advan- 
tage of the privilege — and very few do — the budget (prepared tentatively 
in advance) is not affected. A designated selection by one contributor 
merely means that less from other contributions will be devoted to that 
purpose. The people’s evaluation is not operative and therefore we in effect 
continue to support activities we would prefer not to support. 

Suppose, for example, we feel strongly that a church-sponsored welfare 
activity should be financed by that church alone. After all, it gets the credit. 
Asa result of that conviction, suppose our church does not request any Fund 
aid in its welfare work. We then accept the full responsibility for its financ- 
ing. Yet at this same time we are giving to the welfare activities of other 
churches supported in part by the Fund. In Seattle in 1957 three religious 
denominations received such aid, one of them in an amount of over $200,000 
or about 6 per cent of total aid given. 


Vv 


In some respects, the United Fund has taken on the characteristics of 
a government body. This is evidenced in three ways — in taxing ability, 
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in the exercising of power or control over other agencies, and in an ambition 
for expanded operation. 

A virtual requirement that we give to the Fund is the imposition of a 
tax. At least the effect is the same. Instead of using tax laws, pressures to 
pay are imposed indirectly. Probably the administrators of the Fund do not 
wilfully or directly impose such pressures, but collectors sometimes do — 
especially employers. Through suggestions and prescribed scales of giving, 
or just because collections are made at the place of business with the con- 
sent of the employers, the employee feels impelled to contribute, often in 
an amount he regards as excessive and unjustified. It is an unsavory sub- 
stitute for voluntary giving. 

Having been given an exceptional authority to raise money, with a cor- 
responding decrease in ability of individual organizations to solicit contribu- 
tions, the Fund has acquired a semi-monopoly position and a form of gen- 
eral control over welfare agencies. Its apportionment of the money among 
agencies is a means of fostering or restricting activities that affect the popula- 
tion of a community. Clearly, this is comparable to government control. 

But the Fund’s proclivity for expansion of its operation probably is of 
greatest concern. Herein it displays more clearly its bureaucratic tendencies. 
There already has been pointed out the seeming unwillingness to contract 
operations with a decline of need. Budgets have increased, good times or 
bad, and leisure time activities and health services, seemingly least deserving 
of Fund financing, now receive major emphasis. 

Do you think, possibly, that such expansion has reached its highest point 
— that the future will not bring forth new phases of growth? Read what 
authors of articles have to say in Community, published by the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America. In an article entitled “Megalo- 
mania or Common Sense?” which reported on a conference of welfare plan- 
ning council leaders,* H, Franklin Williams wrote: 

In areas of subject matter these leaders were ready to take up topics that could lead 
them far beyond the usual concept of “welfare.” A study of housing, for example, could 
well lead them on to study of land-use and zoning and bring a Welfare Council into the 
field of physical planning and urban development. 

The drafters of metropolitan charters and laws show willingness and even eagerness to 
obtain counsel from welfare planning bodies in dealing with metropolitan welfare prob- 
lems. . . . Councils find themselves taking on problems much wider in scope than the 
traditional Council of Social Agencies would have thought of undertaking. . . . Welfare 
Planning Councils cannot take on all forms of community planning, but they should look 
forward to co-ordinate status with city planning bodies and development commissions.* 
In another article there appeared the following startling suggestions for 
expansion: 


* Health and welfare councils investigate “needs” for aid in health and welfare activities 
being financed by United Funds, and make recommendations for the distribution of 
the Fund collections. 


*Community, XXXIII (December, 1957), 47-48. 
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There are five basic objectives in the health field today toward which Councils and health 
agencies should be moving together. Twenty-five years hence, the public will hold us 
accountable if we have not made marked progress toward these objectives. They are: 
(1) dynamic programs aimed at the prevention of illness; (2) a positive concept of health 
which puts the accent on total well arias, ast merely on the absence of illness; (3) better 
health education; (4) comprehensive rehabilitation programs in clinics and hospitals for 
ill and disabled patients whose rehabilitation requires certain common facilities; and (5) a 
continuing program of basic and clinical research to discover the causes of disease.* 

Other articles discuss establishing scholarships in social work and even 
slum clearance. The desire to extend activities seems to recognize no bound- 
aries. The fields occupied by government, educational institutions, and the 
medical profession are attractive for invasion. As long as the financing 
means are forthcoming, we can expect ambitious growth on the part of 
United Funds. 


VI 


The steady growth in scope of United Fund operations, the questionable 
trend in emphasis in its activities, and the dissatisfaction of many Fund 
contributors are all easy to perceive. What to do about the situation, if any- 
thing, is a difficult question. 

The main purpose of this article is to call the public’s attention to the 
conditions that exist. An informed populace, acting on its beliefs or con- 
victions, probably can best bring about whatever corrective action is desir- 
able. We each have a responsibility for standing firm on what we feel is 
right, regardless of pressures, real or imaginary. 

Control over the Fund and its operations can be effected through the 
amount given to it. I for my part am quite dissatisfied with the recent trends 
or emphasis in the allotment of money by the Fund. Following a policy I 
already initiated, I intend to give less to the Fund as long as this emphasis 
persists, enlarging my contributions to my church and possibly to educational 
institutions correspondingly. If quite a few people and business enterprises 
would follow their convictions similarly, it seems certain the Fund would 
be brought back into serving real need again and thus better fill its allotted 
place in community life. 


oa W. some, “An Allied Attack on the Health Front,” Community, XXXII (May, 
1957), 159. 
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Everyone is interested in a dramatic event or a possible war. 
Lippmann,The Stakes of Diplomacy 


made his theme the New Freedom, but what he meant was not so much 

a new kind of freedom as the restoration of the old, the old individual 
freedom lost in the new social age. In this age, he said, “the every-day rela- 
tionships of men are largely with great impersonal concerns, with organiza- 
tion, not with other individual men.” There was, as he put it, “a new era of 
human relationships, a new stage-setting for the drama of life.”? Wilson 
believed deeply in the old freedom, and he was prepared to enter that stage- 
setting personally to restore it; but he could hardly have foreseen the drama 
which was soon to develop, with himself as its tragic hero. 

In the spring of 1910, Graham Wallas, of the London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science, lectured at Harvard. His discussion-course, 
Government 31, analyzed the nature of modern society, a society trans- 
formed, as he said, by “inventions which have abolished the old limits to 
the creation of mechanical force, the carriage of men and goods, and com- 
munication by written and spoken words.” ? The Great Society, he called it. 

Among his students was Walter Lippmann, who had graduated the 
spring before but who had stayed on in Cambridge as assistant to George 
Santayana. Lippmann and Wallas made a lasting impression upon each 
other. The Great Society permanently entered Lippmann’s thinking, and 
four years later when the materials of the course appeared in book form 
Wallas dedicated the American edition to his young disciple. 

That spring of 1910 was perhaps still within “the dawn of the great new 
age of mankind,” but H. G. Wells’s fellow-Fabian must have seemed to 
present man in a much dimmer social light. No doubt Lippmann had heard 
the author of The Life of Reason describe the intellectual temper of the 
age, perhaps in the very phrases which were shortly to go into Winds of 
Doctrine. The young student who was soon to describe modern man as un- 
settled in his world, “blown hither and thither like litter before the wind,” * 
must have listened to Professor Santayana talk of “more motion than life 
and more haste than force,” of men “driven to distraction by the ticking of 


|: THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN of 1912, Woodrow Wilson 


* The New Freedom (New York: Doubleday, Page, 1913), pp. 6-7. 
* The Great Society (New York: Macmillan, 1914), p. 3. 
* Drift and Mastery (New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1914), p. 211. 
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tiresome clocks, material and social, by which we are obliged to regulate 
our existence.” * But although Lippmann later quoted him frequently, the 
philosopher apparently made less impression than the sociologist, the realm 
of essence less than the realm of politics.> With what Wells called his “slow, 
fussy, mannered, penetrating and inspiring counsels,” his firm grasp upon 
modern scientific philosophy,* Wallas tempered the ebullience of the young 
intellectual in the Age of Reform. Whatever Lippmann’s confidence in 
the control of man over his historical destiny, he was never, like Bryan and 
perhaps even Wilson himself, an innocent in the Great Society. If, said 
Lippmann in his second book, “our life is managed from behind the scenes,” 
if “we are actors in dramas that we cannot interpret,” then we must begin 
through science “to realize the drama in which we are acting.” * 

So if Wilson was to be a protagonist of history in the Great Society, Lipp- 
mann was to be its choragus. After one brief scene upon the stage himself, 
he would make this his chosen role, analyzing from his position near the 
altar those subtle relations of the public to its heroes. 

Few leaders in history have given more thought to the nature of leader- 
ship than Wilson. This was his personal problem and the center of much 
of his political and historical thinking. Even these concerns cannot be sep- 
arated, for, as T. H. Vail Motter has suggested, the impersonal, historical 
essay was often a mapping of a way Wilson himself would follow. 

At sixteen he began, as he said, to “command his own development,” 
taking the step forward, he later wrote, “from drift and passivity to self- 
command,” ® a step, too, toward a mature conviction in the “power of man 
to determine his own destiny.” '° 

This he believed in an intellectual climate increasingly deterministic. 
Although he accepted Darwinsim, or at least one version of it, he found, as 
one biographer has put it, the “materialistic atmosphere” “repellent,” “and 
not the least its deterministic trend.” ** “Of all the ‘isms’ of his day,” Dr. 
Bell goes on to observe, “only individualism appealed to him.” ?” 

And yet his most acute political and historical analysis seemed to re- 
cognize the difficulty, if not the unreality, of freedom in a complex world. 


* Winds of Doctrine (New York: Scribner’s, 1912), pp. 19-20. 

* For an amusing account of student response to Santayana, see Lippmann, “A Footnote to 
Santayana,” Saturday Review of Literature, VI (December 7, 1929), 513. 

* Experiment in Autobiography (New York: Macmillan, 1934), p. 511. 

* Drift and Mastery, p. 267. 


*T. H. Vail Motter (ed.), Introduction to Woodrow Wilson, Leaders of Men (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1952), p. 12. 


ae . _ Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (Garden City: Doubleday, Page, 
1927), I, 71. 


* Ibid., pp. 26-27. 


a me Bell, Woodrow Wilson and the People (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1945), 
p. 119. 


" Ibid., p. 120. 
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The major shortcoming of the American constitutional system he found to 
be its frustration of responsible leadership, a leadership he saw in the British 
cabinet system with its Peels and Gladstones. To the young professor who 
had attained self-mastery, there seemed no clear, self-chosen way to Ameri- 
can political leadership. He wrote of “great advocates or great masters of 
purpose” being “thrust” into leadership by “something in the times or in 
the questions which are abroad.” ** The Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, he wrote, “is. . . only a big wheel where there are many 
other wheels, some almost as big as he, and all driven like himself, by fires 
which he does not kindle or tend.” ** Perhaps this striking technological 
metaphor helped define the Newtonian, mechanical image of the Constitu- 
tion which Wilson wanted to replace, but it might also serve as an ironic 
reminder of that great complex industrial society which was the modern 
world. Yet Wilson seemed to believe that to alter constitutional theory, as 
it had been formulated in 1787, would bring leadership to America in 1887 
— would indeed change wheels into leaders. 

Or at least make leadership possible, given the individual potential for 
leadership; for Wilson could never have put the whole burden upon social 
forces even if they could be creative. The analysis of leadership was a study 
of individual development as well as social occasion, and Wilson drew some 
limitations which, in the light of his own nature, were ironic indeed. The 
leader, he said, cannot be of literary mind. “Imagine Thackeray leading 
the House of Commons, or Mr. Lowell on the stump! How comically would 
their very genius defeat them!” ** In contrast, “the competent leader of 
men cares little for the interior niceties of other people’s characters: he cares 
much — ever, ching for the external uses to which they may be put.” ** The 
literary mind, he said further, “conceives images, images rounded, perfect, 
ideal; unlimited, unvaried by accident. It craves outlooks. It handles such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” ** 

And yet Wilson admitted an increasingly complex world, in which pre- 
sumably understanding was a necessary prelude to directed social move- 
ment. How could the executive grasp the myriad of relevant facts in all 
their subtlety and still act? ** If Wilson later gave signs of indecision, he 
*® Congressional Government, A Study in American Politics (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 

1885), p. 204. 

* Ibid., p. 205. 

* Leaders of Men, p. 25. 
* Loc. cit. 

" Ibid., p. 46. 


* Wilson said to Lincoln Steffens: “An executive is a man of action. An intellectual — 
such as you and I —an intellectual is inexecutive. In an executive job we are danger- 
ous, unless we are aware of our limitations and take measures to stop our everlasting 
disposition to think, to listen, to— not act. I made up my mind long ago, when I got 
into my first executive job, to open my mind for a while, hear everybody who came to 
me with advice, information — what you will —then, some day, the day when my 
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showed none in the campaign speeches of 1912. If the social world had be- 
come complex, if an invisible empire seemed set above the democracy’® and 
new circumstances imposed upon us, he could still speak confidently of the 
“great reconstruction” through “creative statesmanship.” 2° He meant by 
this a positive program of government. He had started a Jeffersonian and 
now, unlike Croly and Lippmann, who turned to Hamilton for philosophy, 
he simply brought Jefferson up to date. If Jefferson were living in our day, 
said Wilson, he “would see what we see: that the individual is caught in 
a great confused nexus of all sorts of complicated circumstances, and that 
to let him alone is to leave him helpless as against the obstacles with which 
he has to contend; and that, therefore, law in our day must come to the 
assistance of the individual.” ** And this of course could be done under ef- 
fective leadership. 

There were other aspects, however, in the New Freedom which Wilson 
did not, perhaps could not, lay bare. To Lippmann, there seemed an inner 
contradiction in the new leader himself. “He knows,” wrote Lippmann in 
Drift and Mastery, “that there is a new world demanding new methods, but 
he dreams of an older world. He is torn between the two. It is a very deep 
conflict in him between what he knows and what he feels.” ** 

Lippmann could have this insight because he possessed both the leader’s 
immediate interest in current historical events, hoping no doubt in that 
youthful period for a chance to make history as well as interpret it, and that 
literary imagination of which Wilson spoke. He had been taken from Har- 
vard by Lincoln Steffens, who had sent him gathering facts for Steffens’ arti- 
cles on Wall Street.?* After his first book, he had gone to England for a 
time, in an intellectual atmosphere electric with Wellsian hope. Van Wyck 
Brooks remembers knowing Lippmann there and through him meeting 
Wells, whose view of life “pervaded the thinking and writing of the 
young men of the moment.” ** Lippmann was still young, but his mind, 
says Brooks, “was of a rather special type”; “he was mature at twenty-three 
or so when most of us were floundering about in a prolonged adolescence.” 2° 
From Lippmann, Brooks remembers, too, the plan for the New Republic, a 
paper, Lippmann hoped, which would be “vivid with the humours and 
sights and sounds of American life . . . and yet imaginative enough to point 


mind felt like deciding, to shut it up and act. My decision might be right; it might be 
wrong. No matter. I would take a chance and do — something.” The Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931), p. 739. 


” The New Freedom, p. 35. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 284. 

* Pp. 133-34. 

* Steffens, p. 593. 

* Scenes and Portraits (New York: Dutton, 1954), p. 218. 
* Ibid., p. 220. 
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through them to a more finely disciplined and what Wells calls a more 
spacious order of living.” 2* And yet to some Lippmann seemed the cynic, 
lacking the “free play of fancy.” He talked, so one friend told him in 1916, 
as if he read the New Republic, but might be fit to talk to if he would spend 
“an hour a day digesting the Little Review and thinking of Isadora Dun- 
can.” *? The prescription is interesting, for it clearly sets off Lippmann from 
many of that prewar generation, perhaps the writers we know best; and yet 
Brooks may be right about Lippmann’s maturity. Lippmann was never nar- 
rowly a journalist; his own quality of imagination wa« perhaps not less im- 
portant than that of his novelist friends. His historical imagery may give 
us one approach to the center of things, that matrix of experience and re- 
flection in which we came to feel and think as we did. 

The basic historical fact which statesman and novelist alike had to con- 
front was what Lippmann called “an environment enlarged and complicated 
beyond anything mankind has ever experienced.” ** Describing the conse- 
quences of this great environment, Wallas had written: 

We are afraid of the blind forces to which we used so willingly to surrender ourselves. We 
feel we must reconsider the basis of our organized life because, without reconsideration, we 
have no chance of controlling it... . Our philosophers are toiling to refashion for the 
purposes of social life the systems which used so confidently to offer guidance for indi- 
vidual conduct. Our poets and playwrights and novelists are revolutionizing their art in 
the attempt to bring the essential facts of the Great Society within its range.” 

And yet in 1916 Lippmann saw the artist, too, caught in the drift of the 
modern world. “We have not learned,” he wrote in the New Republic, “to 
adjust human passions to this new situation, to value human motive in the 
terrifying intricacy of modern life.” *° “The artist, like the rest of us,” he 
replied to Leo Stein, “is the victim of that immense change of scale, that 
wide diffusion of realistic criticism, which is destroying the validity of those 
traditional forms in which human emotion has expressed itself.” ** 

Lippmann felt the problems of modern man in a world “strange to him, 
terrifying, alluring, and incomprehensibly big,” ** “homeless in a jungle of 
machines and untamed powers that haunt and lure the imagination’’;** 
and yet whatever their complexity and his studied view of them, they were 
seen then in what Lippmann later called “the soft air of the world before 
the wars.” ** Solutions were still relatively simple and essentially hopeful. 


* Ibid., p. 218. 

* “The White Passion,” New Republic, VIII (October 21, 1916), 293. 
* “The Lost Theme,” New Republic, VI (April 8, 1916), 259-60. 

* The Great Society, p. 14. 

*” “The Lost Theme,” loc. cit. 

™ New Republic, VI (April 29, 1916), 350. 

* Drift and Mastery, p. 211. 

* Ibid., p. 197. 

™* The Public Philosophy (New York: Mentor Books, 1956), p. 12. 
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Mastery, the escape from drift, still lay in the cultivation of science. “Rightly 
understood,” he had written in Drift and Mastery, “science is the culture 
under which people can live forward in the midst of complexity, and treat 
life not as something given but as something to be shaped.” ** “In the drift 
of our emotional life, the genuine hope is to substitute for terror and weak- 
ness, a frank and open worldliness, a love of mortal things in the discipline 
of science.” ** With a wonderful dash of Wellsian hope, he had closed 
that book: “The modern world swings wide and loose,” but “we have dared 
to look upon life naturally, . .. we have felt reality bend to our purposes.” *” 

The statesman who would embody this vision “That at last men were 
to be masters of their own history, instead of its victims,” would “face politics 
in a truly revolutionary manner,” ** and the first of Lippmann’s heroes of 
what he called the new social myth was Theodore Roosevelt, a statesman 
of large equipment,** even, as Lippmann would put it later, of “epic size.” *° 
“I believe,” he wrote in Preface to Politics, “we need offer no apologies for 
making Mr. Roosevelt stand as the working model for a possible American 
statesman at the beginning of the Twentieth Century.” *? Lippmann, like 
Croly arguing for a strong integrated, Hamiltonian America, saw in Roose- 
velt “the only national leader who in our time has represented this insight. 
That,” said Lippmann, “is the political meaning of his rich and abounding 
personality.” * 

By October that same year, however, Lippmann was arguing the case 
for Wilson. “Woodrow Wilson brought to public life an exceedingly flex- 
ible mind,” he had written in Preface to Politics, but he had also noted that 
during the campaign of 1912 Wilson abandoned “the very qualities which 
distinguished him.” ** The next book spoke of Wilson’s “scientific habit of 
holding facts in solution.” “His mind is lucid and flexible,” said Lippmann. 
He “understands easily, but he does not incarnate,” as presumably Roosevelt 
did. “Whether his imagination is fibrous enough to catch the inwardness 
of the mutterings of our age is something experience alone can show.” “4 
Now Lippmann was ready to vote for the Wilson “who is evolving under 
experience and is remaking his philosophy in the light of it,”” who has grown 
“from a laissez-faire Democrat into a constructive nationalist,” who has “a 


OT.- 203. 

* Ibid., p. 328. 

* Ibid., pp. 332, 334. 

* A Preface to Politics (New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1913), p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 97. 

“The Puzzle of Hughes,” New Republic, VIII (September 30, 1916), 213. 
“P. 100. 

* “Integrated America,” New Republic, VI (February 19, 1916), 67. 

“Pp. 55. 

“ Drift and Mastery, pp. 101-2. 
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franker acceptance of the necessities of modern life.” “Woodrow Wilson’s 
sensitiveness to changing conditions, his quick imagination and real flexibility 
of mind are... a necessity in the immediate future.” ** After the war, Lipp- 
mann would write: “The way in which the world is imagined determines 
at any particular moment what men will do,” “* and the same could be said 
of the human symbols in that world. In 1916 Lippmann’s image of Wilson 
caused him to write and vote his hopes. Then in 1917 it took him from the 
New Republic to the War Department. 

One of Lippmann’s biographers has called him at this point a “Wilson- 
ian idealist,” *7 but the term is misleading, if it is intended to mean what it 
has usually meant. Although Lippmann was perhaps youthfully overconfi- 
dent, he was not blind to Wilson’s weaknesses. He thought of himself as a 
realist, and there was no evidence then — as there is perhaps none now — 
that his image of the world was any less real than that of his pessimistic 
friend Randolph Bourne. Writing of “The War and the Intellectuals,” 
Bourne said: * The Realist thinks he at least can control events by linking 
himself to the forces that are moving. Perhaps he can. But if it is a question 
of controlling war, it is difficult to see how the child on the back of a mad 
elephant is to be any more effective in stopping the beast than is the child 
who tries to stop him from the ground.” *® One might have thought of 
Lippmann’s figure of the ordinary politician as “sitting backward on a run- 
away horse,” with “no real control, no direction, no insight into the power 
he rides.” *® But this was the ordinary politician, and Wilson was no ordi- 
nary politician. If he could not control the elephant — for Lippmann at this 
time the symbol must have seemed exaggerated — he could at least guide 
the running horse. 

On March 11, 1917, Lippmann sent Wilson a memorandum on the rea- 
sons for the American determination to resist the German bid for the dom- 
ination of Europe. His war views, as expressed in the New Republic, were 
occasionally shared by Secretary Lansing and Colonel House;*° but the his- 
torical fact seems to be that Wilson made up his own mind — or as perhaps 
one should better say, events made it up for him. 

We now know the most intimate details of those last days before Amer- 
ica entered the war, of Wilson’s spiritual agony as he remained secluded in 
the White House, his uncertainty even in the morning hours before his 
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message to Congress. And “much of his despair,” writes Arthur Link, 
“stemmed from the fact that events beyond his control were impelling the 
nation into a war it did not want.” ** 

Joining the war effort for which he had argued, Lippmann went on to 
serve for Secretary Baker on the wage adjustment committee, with Arthur 
Page to conduct the propaganda campaign in Paris, and to help develop the 
Fourteen Points; but finally to break with Wilson in 1919 over Allied inter- 
vention against the Bolsheviks. However, this act by Wilson did not alone 
shatter the image of the world which Lippmann had made. 

What had the war meant to Lippmann? Unlike Dos Passos and Heming- 
way and Cummings, he had not seen the monotony, the disorder and ugli- 
ness, or if he had known this concrete side of battle, he had responded less 
esthetically. Still I think his own kind of sensibility was nonetheless impor- 
tant, for his changing attitudes, which can be defined in his image of Wilson, 
were deeply symptomatic of the thought and mood of the twenties. 

Lippmann, it should be made clear, was never close to the President 
himself. Although he admired Wilson and then joined his official family, 
he stood outside the small circle of intimates. His own view, unlike that 
of House and Cobb, was limited; and yet, through House and others, he had 
perhaps as intimate a view of Wilson as one of his position was likely to get. 
And knowing Wilson’s personal crisis, he must have reacted at once to 
Wilson’s failure. 

It was of course a failure in only one sense, for Wilson’s leadership that 
fateful April in 1917 had a noble, as well as tragic and ironic, quality.*? 
Reviewing The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, when they appeared in 
1926, Lippmann said of Wilson that he had “formulated an ideal future as 
the pressure of events forced him into a course of action which he de- 
tested.” °* “The greatness of Wilson,” wrote Lippmann, “lay in his pro- 
phetic understanding that this [the League of Nations] was the one good he 
might be able to promote and defend in the face of the oncoming disaster.” ** 
And House, Lippmann concluded, will emerge “in place of the picture of 
a man who directed destiny, the picture of a man who stood faithfully at 
Wilson’s side against a destiny that overwhelmed them both.” ** So with 
Wilson idealistic and House faithful, we have the classic tragedy of history. 

But of course this was naturalistic too. Neither Wilson’s ideal nor 
House’s more wordly advice was at fault. In no sense had they planted the 
seeds of their own doom. They were instead overwhelmed by a destiny 
which they could not direct. We are left at best with irony and pity, and 


* Ibid., p. 278. 
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perhaps these are enough. But we might as well say of Wilson and House 
what Henry Adams said of Jefferson and Madison and Monroe: “There 
is no possibility of reconciling their theories with their acts, or their ex- 
traordinary foreign policy with dignity. They were carried along on a stream 
which floated them, after a fashion, without much regard to themselves.” ** 
In the context of Lippmann’s early writings, the war-driven Wilson must 
represent not merely the victimizing of the leader by circumstance, but the 
failure of a whole view of life. And not the failure of ideals, but of what 
the human mind had taken to be its most realistic hopes. In his first book, 
Preface to Politics, Lippmann had written: “We may see the entire tragedy 
of life in being driven,” ®’ but he had argued that we need not be driven, and 
so need not see ourselves tragically. Now I do not mean to suggest that the 
postwar Lippmann had lost all hope, for not until The Public Philosophy 
do we get the grimmer prospect. But certainly in that vast theater where 
events had taken place there had come an increase in “the incalculable 
forces that bear upon this [the individual man’s] fate.” ** “We are forced,” 
wrote Lippmann, “to ask whether it is possible for men to find a way of act- 
ing effectively upon highly complex affairs by very simple means.” ** If 
Lippmann found any answers to such questions, they were not simple an- 
swers, and they brought us often little more than an awareness of even more 
complex problems. 

And finally there had come another kind of change, it too symptomatic 
of a different literary spirit. If by the early 1920’s the symbolic picture of 
Wilson had changed, if he had ceased, said Lippmann, “to be the incarna- 
tion of human hope” and had become, with Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
merely a negotiator for a “disillusioned world,” Lippmann was not con- 
cerned with whether this change was one of “the soft evils of peace” or “a 
return to sanity.” “Our first concern with fictions and symbols,” he wrote, 
“is to forget their value to the existing social order, and to think of them 
simply as an important part of the machinery of human communication.” ® 
Public opinion had thus become a study, not a force with which to reform 
the world. The images which had once compelled our hope — and this 
hope was Lippmann’s too — had lost their social value, had become mere 
devices, things to be explicated, in the new criticism of world affairs. For if 
science could not promise mastery of history, it could at least retain its pris- 
tine rigor of method; if it had less value, it had more subtlety; and if it could 
not have controlling wisdom, it could at least have sophistication. 
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familiar rule that “an act when necessarily done by an officer of the 
United States in performance of his duty and in pursuance of the 
law of the United States is not an offense against the laws of any state,” foot- 
noted to In re Neagle, 135 U.S. 1 (1890)," has come into contact only with 
the tiny visible part of a legal iceberg whose nether portions contain one of 
the strangest tales in American legal history. In re Neagle was one of the last 
episodes in a long saga of dueling, assault, voodoo, litigation, and attempted 
assassination that stretched over more than thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. Individually, many of the episodes are not unique, but taken to- 
gether and played by a cast of characters that includes United States sena- 
tors, chief justices of the California Supreme Court, and an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, they compose a tale difficult to match. 
When David Smith Terry opened a law office in Stockton, California, in 
1849, at the age of twenty-six, he had already had an eventful life. His 
mother had moved the family from Kentucky to Texas when David was a 
small child. The boy was precocious, both physically and mentally, and was 
sufficiently adult at the age of thirteen to participate in the battle of San 
Jacinto. He read law for a few years and was admitted to the bar in Texas 
in 1845. The next year he was fighting in Mexico with the Texas Rangers. 
Violence of one sort or another marked most of his life, but David Terry 
was well equipped for a violent life, having a quick mind and a six-foot- 
three-inch body that usually scaled over 220 pounds. Newspaper and per- 
sonal accounts record several assaults by David Terry between 1849 and 
1855, usually with a knife, but also with an axe and even an inkpot. His 
election to the California Supreme Court in 1855 hardly slowed the pace of 
violence. In 1856, Terry stabbed Sterling A. Hopkins on a downtown street 
of San Francisco and was tried for this and other assaults and convicted by 
the Vigilance Committee, the sentence being an unheeded request that he 
resign from the Supreme Court.? Had Hopkins not survived, Terry almost 
certainly would have been hanged. The tolerant attitude of a frontier Cali- 
fornia toward violence made it possible for David Terry to become the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in 1859, but Terry did not hold the job very 
long. He resigned the same year in order to fight a duel with United States 
Senator David C. Broderick, who was killed in the affray.* (The cause of 
* Also cited as Cunningham v. Neagle. 
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the duel was the intemperate language of both participants, brought on by 
bitter political differences over the slavery issue.) The hatred the duel 
aroused in Broderick’s friends dogged Terry’s footsteps for the rest of his 
life and probably had a great deal to do with Terry’s defeat for Presidential 
Elector in 1880.* Between 1859 and 1884, Terry spent some time in Virginia 
City and the Washoe, practiced law in Stockton, fought with the Confed- 
eracy, and spent four years in Mexico as a cotton planter, during which time 
he was offered a military command by the Emperor Maximilian. There was 
much more to David Terry’s character than the hot temper and proclivity 
for violence which play such an important part in the present story. He 
was a devoted husband and father; a good lawyer and judge; and a steadfast 
friend. He was also something of a statesman; the highlight of his career was 
probably his outstanding performance at the California Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1878-79, where he succeeded in mitigating much of the rancor 
caused by the killing of Broderick.’ All these experiences seem now to have 
been only a preparation for Terry’s encounter with the second actor in the 
vendetta. 

Although David Terry was magnificently qualified for the job, he prob- 
ably cannot be considered the leading character in this tale. This position of 
eminence he must yield to a woman twenty-five years his junior, Sarah 
Althea Hill, born in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, in 1848 and an émigré to 
San Francisco in 1870. Sarah Althea came of a substantial family, some of 
whom were living in San Francisco by the time she arrived; but Allie was 
one of the roving kind. The newspapers described her as “lovely,” “beauti- 
ful,” and even “exotic,” but contemporary pictures and drawings of her 
lead one to believe that newspapers were as prone then as they are now to 
describe every young woman who figures in the news as “beautiful” or “at- 
tractive,” apparently on the theory that the reading public is not interested 
in what happens to the plain ones. Sarah Althea was not ugly and usually 
dressed well and stylishly. She certainly had something that attracted men. 
During her first ten years in California, she had many suitors, even a few 
fiancés, and was well known around San Francisco as an available party 
girl. She bestowed her favors, but apparently not without compensation. 
Sarah Althea acquired a reputation as a free spender and as somewhat of an 
expert in the stock market. There is no doubt that she was clever. 

Not long after Sarah Althea Hill’s arrival in San Francisco, she renewed 
an acquaintance begun when Sarah was a child in Cape Girardeau. The 
object of Sarah’s friendship was Mary Elizabeth Pleasant, usually known as 
Mammy Pleasant, whose reputation as a voodoo priestess, madam, and 
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possessor of sinister holds over some of the leading families of San Francisco, 
or at least the husbands, established her as one of the best-known figures in 
the city.* It is not entirely clear how much of Sarah Althea’s career was 
guided by this scheming old woman, but it is certain that Mammy Pleasant 
had great influence over her young friend and played an important part in 
some phases of the violent events to follow. 

During the latter part of the year 1880, Sarah Althea Hill became the 
mistress of William Sharon, United States Senator from the state of Nevada 
and one of the richest men in the west. Sharon’s wife had died some years 
before. The Senator’s financial interests were scattered over the country 
but were managed from San Francisco, where the Senator spent most of his 
time. The Sharon empire comprised several hotels, including the Palace, 
several banks, including the Bank of California, and a wide variety of min- 
ing and other corporate enterprises, the method of acquisition of which was 
somewhat questionable and the cause of much litigation and public condem- 
nation.’ Sharon’s income by 1883 was reputed to be in excess of $100,000 a 
month. Sarah Althea Hill was established by Sharon in a suite in the Grand 
Hotel, also owned by Sharon, across New Montgomery Street from the 
Palace, the Senator’s usual San Francisco residence. The two hotels were 
connected by a bridge over the street. During the period of slightly more 
than a year that the liaison lasted, Sharon paid Sarah Althea $500 a month 
and gave her other amounts at various times. He also wrote numerous notes 
and letters containing the salutations “Dear Allie” and “Dear Miss Hill,” 
an indiscretion the Senator was later to regret. The relationship was stormy 
toward the end, especially after Sharon tried to break it off. On December 
6, 1881, he finally had the ardent lady evicted from the suite in the Grand 
Hotel (but only after the carpets had been ripped from the floor and the 
doors taken from their hinges) and gave her $7,500 in cash and notes in 
exchange for which Sarah Althea signed a receipt marked “paid in full.” 
(Sarah Althea later claimed that she had loaned the Senator $7,500 to in- 
vest for her in the stock market and that this was just a repayment of the 
loan, a claim that was not supported by the condition of her bank account 
at the time of the alleged loan.) For two years after the eviction the lady 
wrote frequent letters to her ex-lover asking him to take her back, but to 
no avail. Sarah Althea was not putting all her hopes in an unlikely recon- 
ciliation, however. She and Mammy Pleasant were working on another plan. 

During the afternoon of September 7, 1883, a deaf Australian reporter 
for the San Francisco News-Letter (and also fugitive from Australian jus 
tice), William Neilson, called on Senator Sharon in the Palace Hotel and let 
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the Senator in on a little secret: Sarah Althea was the wife of William 
Sharon, and the Senator had behaved ungenteelly in evicting her from her 
hotel suite. Neilson also told Sharon that only a substantial payment to 
Mrs. Sharon could soothe her injured feelings and prevent the whole story 
being given to the papers and the Senator’s being arrested and charged with 
adultery. (The Senator had not long remained without female companion- 
ship after Allie’s eviction.) The claims were based on a contract of marriage 
between William Sharon and Sarah Althea Hill, dated August 25, 1880, and 
on certain letters addressed to Miss Hill as “Dear Wife.” Sharon had the 
Australian thrown out of the hotel. The same day Neilson made an affidavit 
on behalf of Sarah Althea Hill Sharon charging the Senator with adultery 
and then released the contents of the contract and the “Dear Wife” letters 
to the newspapers. Sharon was arrested and released on $5,000 bail, stating 
meanwhile that he would fight the blackmailing demands of Miss Hill to 
the fullest extent of his resources.* 

Sarah Althea told the horde of newspaper reporters who soon began to 
dance attendance on her that Sharon, for certain business and family rea- 
sons, had wanted the marriage kept secret for two years. She had complied 
with his wishes even after he had her evicted from her suite in the Grand 
Hotel. Sharon insisted that the marriage contract was a forgery and that 
the “Dear Wife” letters, which were admittedly in his handwriting, were 
created by a crude substitution of “Wife” for the “Allie” and “Miss Hill” 
that the Senator had actually put into the salutations. The press was un- 
sympathetic toward Senator Sharon and, during these early stages, accepted 
Miss Hili’s version without much question.® 

The true story is not known, but it seems now almost certain that the 
Senator was correct in saying that the contract and the “Wife” in the “Dear 
Wife” letters were forgeries. Probably the scheme was conceived by Mammy 
Pleasant and executed by her with Sarah Althea’s necessary and devoted 
help. It is quite possible that Mammy Pleasant obtained legal advice as to 
the effect of the marriage contract from her attorney, George W. Tyler, who 
played a major part in some of the later law suits.*° Tyler may not have 
realized the use to which his casual legal advice was being put, but he must 
certainly have had some suspicions after the contract itself was revealed to 
him. (Much of the contract was squeezed into the upper margin of the 
paper over Sharon’s signature, which may well have been genuine.)"? Miss 
Hill would never admit to motives for making public her arrangements with 
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Sharon other than that she wanted to be recognized officially as the “Sen’s” 
wife,” but this motive was hardly sufficient to sustain Mammy Pleasant or 
Tyler and the other attorneys who sat in Sarah Althea’s corner over a period 
of several years. Someone, probably Mammy Pleasant and Tyler, invested 
considerable sums of money in Sarah Althea’s cause. Sarah Althea had 
spent everything Sharon had given her. The return on her friends’ invest- 
ment was promised by the community property law of California, which en- 
titles the wife, on divorce, to one-half the property acquired during the mar- 
riage. The Hill camp was anticipating about $5,000,000. 

Sarah Althea Hill Sharon filed suit for divorce from Senator William 
Sharon in the Superior Court of California, San Francisco County, on No- 
vember 1, 1883, but the Senator had beat her to the draw. His attorneys 
had filed a bill in equity in the Federal Circuit Court on October 3 asking 
that the marriage contract be declared a forgery and ordered to be surren- 
dered. (The jurisdiction of the federal court was based on Senator Sharon’s 
alleged residence in Nevada, a sort of senatorial rotten borough at that time.) 
A legal battle lasting almost a decade had begun. By the end of November, 
a grand jury had indicted Miss Hill and Neilson, the Australian reporter, 
for forgery, perjury, and conspiracy, and Neilson had filed suit against 
Sharon for slander.** Separate legal proceedings were to number more than 
a hundred before the events set in motion by Sarah Althea Hill were to fade 
into history. 

Although Sharon’s action was filed first, the dilatory tactics of Sarah 
Althea’s legal staff were so effective that the divorce trial, which lasted al- 
most ten months, had come to an end, on Christmas Eve, 1884, before an 
answer was filed in the federal case. The day after the trial of the divorce 
action had begun, March 10, 1884, David Terry joined the Hill forces as 
counsel. Sharon v. Sharon made the front pages in San Francisco and many 
other cities almost every day the trial was in progress, and no wonder. 

 Sharon’s attorneys made the most of Sarah Althea’s predilection for fortune 
tellers, voodoo, and the supernatural; and they had a field day with Miss 
Hill’s attempts to win back the attentions of the Senator after her eviction 
from the Grand Hotel. Sarah Althea had worn voodoo charms (including a 
dried pigeon heart and a bullfrog killed with needles) around her neck, 
under her clothing, and around her leg; she slipped magic love potions into 
the Senator’s wine and, on one occasion, into his medicine when he was ill; 
she buried items of his clothing under a coffin in a fresh grave (the grave 
was excavated and the moldy items brought into the courtroom, to the great 
delight of the adjective artists from the newspapers); al! of this was appar- 
ently in an effort to show that Sarah Althea had not behaved as a woman 
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already married to the object of her incantations would be expected to be- 
have.’* Miss Hill’s relationship with Mammy Pleasant was examined in 
detail, and Mammy herself spent many hours on the witness stand. As if 
this were not enough, parties, counsel, and witnesses often came to court 
armed, and there was considerable brandishing of pistols and knives. Judge 
Sullivan, at one point, refused to continue the trial until there had been a 
general disarmament and the lawyers had promised to leave their weapons 
outside the courtroom.'® Handwriting experts were brought in from the 
East, and all seemed to agree that forgery and alteration had been practiced 
on the contract and on the letters; portions of the contract had been written 
at different times with different inks.** 

But the other side was clever too and made full use of Terry’s political 
power, Sarah Althea’s youth and “beauty,” and the Senator’s wealth and 
public disfavor. Although Judge Sullivan himself charged Miss Hill with 
perjury and questioned the truth of much of the other testimony, he found 
the contract valid, granted the divorce, awarded Miss Hill $2,500 a month 
during the division of the community property, and gave her lawyers $60,- 
000.7 Needless to say, Sharon appealed, although there was some doubt at 
the time as to whether the alimony issues were appealable. 

The taking of testimony in the federal court began on February 12, 1885, 
before an examiner and continued through the summer. During this time 
Sarah Althea began to show the first definite signs of the mental unbalance 
that was ultimately to lead to her confinement. She carried a .41 caliber 
pistol in an old satchel that she brought into the courtroom with her and 
seemed to enjoy placing the pistol on the table and moving it around from 
time to time so as to point in turn at opposing counsel, hostile witnesses, and 
the judges or examiners. Miss Hill made verbal threats at all of these per- 
sons and occasionally shouted or screamed at those who opposed her or 
ruled against her side. The presiding judge of the circuit finally ordered her 
disarmed and instructed a deputy marshal to sit next to her in order to 
prevent further outbursts.’* Hearings were held before Judges Sawyer and 
Deady during September and completed on the twenty-ninth. Senator 
Sharon died on the fifteenth of November. The decision, however, was not 
read until the day after Christmas. The court declared the contract a for- 
gery and ordered it surrendered. (It was never surrendered and was later 
claimed to have been lost in a fire that destroyed Terry’s Fresno law office in 
July, 1888.)?° The decree was entered January 15, 1886, nunc pro tunc, as 
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of the completion of the hearings, in order to avoid the problem caused by 
Sharon’s death.? Mammy Pleasant came in for her share of attention in 
this decision. Judge Deady wrote: “In my judgment this case and the for- 
geries and perjuries committed in its support had their origin largely in the 
brain of this scheming, trafficking, crafty old woman.” * 

On January 7, 1886, David S. Terry, whose wife had died a year before, 
and Sarah Althea Hill were married. The excitement of the honeymoon 
may have had something to do with David Terry’s failure to file an appeal in 
the federal case, an error that later brought another of the leading characters 
onto the stage. Terry claimed two years later, when it became important, 
that he had made the appeal; but the record was against him. 

In February, 1886, Sharon’s representative (his son, Frederick W. Shar- 
on) moved for a new trial of the divorce action. This was argued in May 
and denied by Judge Sullivan. The appeal from the denial was the second 
appeal arising out of the Sharon divorce case then before the Supreme Court 
of California, the first being Sharon’s appeal from the alimony order. On 
January 31, 1888, the Supreme Court affirmed the decision in the divorce 
action, but reduced the alimony to $500 a month pending division of the 
property and reversed the attorneys’ fees;?* the court did not then consider 
the second appeal. On March 12, 1888, Frederick W. Sharon filed a bill 
of revivor in the Federal Circuit Court to revive the original decree declar- 
ing the marriage contract a forgery and ordering its surrender. This step 
was necessary because the contract had never been surrendered and the time 
for the enforcement of the old decree had expired. The revivor suit was 
heard by a three-judge Circuit Court consisting of Judge Sawyer of the Cir- 
cuit Court, Judge Sabin of the District Court, and Stephen J. Field, Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Field is one of the last of the characters to enter our story, but he was 
no stranger to California nor to David Terry. Stephen J. Field, brother of 
David Dudley Field and Cyrus W. Field, went to California from New York 
in 1849, the year of Terry’s arrival. Field started a law practice in Marys- 
ville, less than one hundred miles north of Terry’s law office in Stockton, 
and was elected Alcalde of the town before California was admitted to the 
Union. After several years in the state legislature, Field was elected to the 
California Supreme Court in 1858, by which time Terry had already served 
on the court for three years. Terry became Chief Justice in 1859 but resigned 
later in the year to fight the duel with Senator Broderick, a close friend of 
Judge Field’s, and Field became Chief Justice in Terry’s place. Although 
Field was a Democrat, he was appointed to the Supreme Court of the United 
*® Sharon v. Hill, 26 Fed. 337 (C.C.D, Cal. 1885). 
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States by Lincoln in 1863 and served there for almost thirty-five years.** The 
appointment to the court removed Field partially, but not entirely, from the 
political arena in which he and Terry, a slave Democrat, were enemies. 
In the spring of 1884 there seemed to be considerable support for Field as 
a candidate for President, but there was strong opposition to Field among 
California Democratic politicians, largely because they believed he had iden- 
tified himself with the rich and propertied classes and especially with the 
railroads. When the California Democratic Convention met in Stockton in 
June, those opposing Field sought to put an end to his presidential hopes. 
A resolution was passed by a huge majority pledging the convention not to 
vote for any delegate who supported him. Terry did not attend the conven- 
tion, but his political strength was such that many felt at the time that he 
was the power behind the convention and had engineered Field’s repudia- 
tion.2* One of the few speeches made in Field’s favor was delivered by 
Francis G. Newlands, the son-in-law of Senator William Sharon.*® Stephen 
J. Field’s memory for personal affronts was famous. 

It is understandable, perhaps, that Sarah Althea and David Terry ap- 
proached the revivor suit with trepidation. The Terrys’ courtroom conduct 
was not offensive until the reading of the decision by Justice Field on Sep- 
tember 3, 1888, although both of them made threatening statements out- 
side the courtroom and Sarah Althea assaulted Judge Sawyer on a railroad 
car during a trip from Los Angeles to San Francisco on August 14.2* The 
United States marshal had been asked by the United States attorney to pro- 
vide extra deputies for the reading of the decision in order to handle the 
demonstration expected from the Terrys.?’ 

Field had no more than begun the reading of the decision (which granted 
the revivor and stated that when a federal court and a state court each take 
jurisdiction of the same subject matter and parties, the tribunal whose juris- 
diction first attaches will retain it to the final determination of the contro 
versy, either to the entire exclusion of the other tribunal, or to its exclusion 
so far as to render its decision subordinate)** when Mrs. Terry leapt to her 
feet and shouted at Field that he had been bought by the Sharon millons. 
Field asked her to be seated, but the greatly agitated woman only continued 
to hurl epithets at Field, who finally asked the marshal to remove Mrs. Terry 
from the courtroom. As the marshal approached Mrs. Terry, David Terry 
rose and barred the marshal’s way while Sarah Althea attempted to loosen 
the clasp on her satchel (later found to contain the .41 caliber pistol). The 
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* Gorham, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

* Sharon v. Terry, 36 Fed. 337 (C.C.N.D. Cal. 1888). 
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bag was snatched from Sarah Althea’s grasp. Terry struck the marshal with 
his fist, knocking him down, but Terry was himself seized by several men 
and borne to the floor. He was not released until Sarah Althea had been re- 
moved from the courtroom. As soon as Terry regained his feet, he rushed 
from the courtroom drawing a knife from beneath his coat as he ran. (Al- 
though Terry later said it was only a small pocket knife, it measured nine 
and one-quarter inches in the marshal’s office after Terry had been dis- 
armed.) After threatening to kill anyone who barred the way to his wife, 
Terry was seized and the knife wrested from his grip. Terry was then al- 
lowed to go to his wife in a small room off the marshal’s office.?® Sarah 
Althea was in a very excited state and was still shouting threats at Field. 
Terry succeeded in calming his wife but probably not much before both of 
them were cited for contempt, Terry being given six months in jail and Sarah 
Althea thirty days.*° Terry asked the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a writ of habeas corpus*? and persuaded friends to seek the personal 
intervention of President Cleveland,** but lost on both attempts. 

The imprisonment had serious effects on both Sarah Althea and David 
Terry. Sarah Althea continued to threaten Field’s life. David threatened 
to horsewhip Field if he ever returned to California and, if Field resented the 
horsewhipping, to kill him.** Letters to his friends during his imprisonment 
made it clear that David Terry sincerely believed that he was being per- 
secuted by Field as a matter of personal retaliation for the killing of Broder- 
ick and the presidential repudiation by the California Democratic Conven- 
tion. This belief was reinforced when Terry lost his fight to get a thirty-day 
reduction in his sentence for good behavior, although Field had nothing 
directly to do with the adverse ruling.** The statute permitting reductions 
for good behavior seemed very clearly to apply only to sentences of one year 
or more. There is some doubt also whether Terry’s behavior while im- 
prisoned would have justified his early release even if the statute had been 
ruled applicable. 

The fortunes of the Terrys took a decided turn for the worse with the 
reading of the decision in the revivor suit. In addition to their imprison- 
ment, they suffered irretrievable legal and personal setbacks during the fol- 
lowing year, culminating in Terry’s loss of his life and ultimately in Sarah 
Althea’s loss of her mind. The popular and press support that the Terrys 
had enjoyed began to dwindle. Both Terrys were indicted on September 20, 
1888, for their courtroom assaults on September 3 and for the assault on 


* The Terry Contempt, a pamphlet in the Bancroft Library of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


* In re Terry Contempt, 36 Fed. 419 (C.C.N.D. Cal. 1888). 

* Ex parte Terry, 128 U.S. 289 (1888). 

* Swisher, op. cit., p. 340. 

* In re Neagle, 135 U.S. 1, 46 (1890). 

™ Swisher, op. cit., p. 342; In re Terry, 37 Fed. 649 (C.C.N.D. Cal. 1889). 
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Judge Sawyer on August 14. On January 22, 1889, Sarah Althea asked the 
Superior Court (Judge Sullivan again) to appoint a receiver to take over 
the Sharon estate, but a week later the federal court enjoined the state court 
from such action. The injunction frightened off Sarah Althea’s lawyers, 
including Terry, and she had to carry on alone, but certainly with the aid 
and advice of her husband and the other lawyers. On May 5, Terry argued 
the appeal from the denial of a new divorce trial before the Supreme Court 
of California. On May 13, the Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
the Circuit Court decision in the revivor suit,*> but the worst was yet to 
come. 

Although Field’s friends in California and elsewhere, frightened by the 
Terrys’ threats, urged Field not to return to California until things had 
quieted down, Field insisted that he would do his duty and would not let 
the operation of the courts be influenced by threats of violence. W. H. H. 
Miller, the Attorney-General of the United States, was not happy about 
Field’s decision to continue his Circuit Court duties in California, and took 
steps to see to it that Field was protected. (The correspondence between 
Miller and the United States marshal and United States attorney in San 
Francisco makes interesting reading. It is set forth in full in 135 U.S. 1.) 
The marshal appointed a special deputy marshal on June 17, 1889, to devote 
his full time to the protection of Field, and ordered the new deputy to stay 
with Mr. Justice Field at all times. Field was met by the new appointee in 
Reno, Nevada, and was accompanied into California by him on June 20. 

Field’s protector had never been a United States marshal before, but 
was no newcomer to law enforcement. Although born in San Francisco, 
David Neagle had spent most of his adult life in Tombstone, Arizona, where 
he had run a saloon and been chief of police for twelve years, during the 
heyday of the Earp brothers. After losing an election for sheriff in 1882, 
Neagle returned to San Francisco for a few years as a deputy sheriff and 
deputy in the License Collector’s Office before receiving his federal appoint- 
ment. One is somewhat shocked to learn that Neagle was only five feet 
five inches tall and weighed only 135 pounds.** Nor was Neagle a stranger 
to David Terry, although the latter probably did not know Neagle’s name. 
The affidavits of witnesses to the Terry knife affray in the corridor outside 
Mr. Justice Field’s courtroom on September 3, 1888, stated that Terry had 
been seized by several named persons, most of them deputy marshals, but 
that the knife had actually been wrested from Terry’s hand by an unknown 
man.** The “unknown man” was David Neagle.** What he was doing in 
* Terry v. Sharon, 131 U.S. 40 (1889). 

* Wagstaff, op. cit., p. 421. 


* Affidavits of A. L. Farish, Chief Deputy United States Marshal for the Northern District 


of Stee, and others. September 14, 1888. See 36 Fed. 419, 422-26 (C.C.N.D. Cal. 
1888). 


* Gorham, op. cit., p. 51. 
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the courthouse corridor that day is not known. He was still many months 
away from his deputy marshal’s appointment. 

As the threads pulling Field, Neagle, and the Terrys together again began 
to tighten, the Terrys suffered a heavy legal blow. On July 17, the California 
Supreme Court reversed Judge Sullivan’s denial of a new divorce trial and 
destroyed the Terrys’ last hope of partaking of the Sharon millions.*® The 
Supreme Court did not consider the validity of the alleged marriage con- 
tract, but based its decision on the secrecy of the marriage and the invalidity 
of such marriages under California law. This decision made Sarah Althea’s 
request for the appointment of a receiver moot. 

Field had no contact whatsoever with the Terrys during the June and 
July term in San Francisco. On the eighth of August Field went to Los 
Angeles, accompanied by Neagle, to hold court there for a few days. He 
boarded a train in Los Angeles on the thirteenth for the return trip to San 
Francisco. In 1889, the railroad journey from Los Angeles to San Francisco 
could only be made via the Central Valley to Oakland, from which place 
the San Francisco passengers crossed San Francisco Bay by ferry. When the 
train stopped at Fresno during the night of the thirteenth, Neagle saw both 
Terrys get aboard. He notified Field of this immediately but could arouse 
little interest or excitement in Field, who commented that he hoped the 
Terrys had a good night’s rest. The train stopped at Lathrop in San Joaquin 
County for breakfast on the morning of the fourteenth. Neagle urged Field 
to use the breakfast facilities on the train, but Field insisted on getting a good 
breakfast in the railroad dining-room. Field was not armed. He had been 
urged to arm himself for the California visit, but he refused to let the Terry 
threats force him back into a practice he had given up thirty-five years be- 
fore. Neagle carried a six-shooter under his coat. 

There is considerable variance in the accounts of what happened in the 
railroad dining-room that morning. The outline, however, is clear. The 
long dining-room tables were aligned in several rows running parallel to the 
entrance passageway. Field and Neagle seated themselves at the second 
table from the passageway in the second bank of tables at the left of the door, 
Neagle sitting to Field’s left and both facing the entrance passageway along 
which all the diners had to pass unless turning off at the first bank of tables. 
Shortly after Field and Neagle had seated themselves, both Terrys entered 
the dining-room. Sarah Althea saw Justice Field immediately; she wheeled 
and left the room, presumably to return to the train for her satchel and 
pistol. Some people in the dining-room realized the drama of the situation; 
a few hurriedly left their places and scurried from the room, but it seems 
likely that Terry was not aware of Field’s presence and had not realized why 
his wife had returned to the train. Terry walked on past the bank of tables 


® Sharon v. Sharon, 79 Cal. 633 (1889). 
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in which Field and Neagle were sitting and seated himself some distance 
beyond them. The proprietor of the dining-room informed Terry that Field 
was in the room and asked Terry to prevent his wife from creating a dis- 
turbance. Terry looked around at Field, rose from his chair, and walked 
down the aisle running behind Field’s and Neagle’s chairs. Neagle kept 
his eye on Terry, but Field paid no attention. When Terry reached a posi- 
tion directly behind Field, he stopped and faced Field’s back. Terry’s next 
act was much disputed. His friends said that he leaned over to speak to 
Field; his enemies, including Field and Neagle, said that he struck Field a 
violent blow on one side of the head and then repeated the blow on the 
other side. Neagle, meanwhile, got to his feet and, according to some wit- 
nesses at least, shouted, “Stop. Stop. I am an officer.” Again the accounts 
are at variance. Neagle stated later that the towering Terry reached under 
his coat as though to draw the knife he was reputed always to carry with 
him. Others said that Terry just stood there staring down at Neagle, possibly 
recognizing him as the man who had wrested the knife from Terry’s hand 
almost a year before. At any rate, Neagle, in the Tombstone fashion, drew 
his revolver and fired twice, striking Terry in the ear and in the chest. 
(Neagle was left-handed and drew and fired his gun with the left hand. 
This probably gave Neagle an advantage over an opponent expecting hostile 
movements from the right hand.) David Terry was dead when he struck 
the floor. 

A crowd rushed up as Terry fell. Neagle said to the first people to draw 
near that he was a United States marshal and that Terry had tried to kill 
Justice Field. Sarah Althea re-entered the dining-room with her satchel, 
after hearing the shot, and hurled herself on Terry’s prostrate body. Some 
said she took this occasion to remove the knife from beneath Terry’s coat 
and hide it in the voluminous folds of her dress. When Sarah Althea re- 
moved herself from her husband, she insisted that he be searched for a 
weapon. He had none. Whether Terry had been carrying a knife was never 
established. Mrs. Terry’s satchel did contain a pistol. Field and Neagle re- 
turned immediately to the railroad car, while Sarah Althea wept over her 
husband and sought to incite the crowd to lynch Field and Neagle. The 
train pulled out with Field and Neagle aboard, together with the sheriff of 
Stanislaus County, who removed Neagle from the train at Tracy and took 
him to jail in Stockton.*® 

Sheriff Cunningham of San Joaquin County, where the killing occurred, 
wired ahead of the train to San Francisco ordering a detective to meet the 
train in Oakland and arrest Field; but Field’s friends were also informed of 
the situation, and the United States marshal met the train. The marshal 


“ For various accounts of the events at Lathrop see: In re Neagle, 135 U.S. 1, 52-53 (1890); 


Buchanan, op. cit., pp. 218-26; Gorham, op. cit., pp. 88-101; Swisher, op. cit., pp. 
347-50; Wagstaff, op. cit., pp. 409-14. 
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told the detective that he would himself be arrested if he attempted to seize 
Field. Field proceeded without interruption to his hotel in San Francisco. 
Later that evening Sarah Althea swore out warrants for the arrest of both 
Field and Neagle for the murder of her husband, although she had not wit- 
nessed the events and there seemed to be no probable cause to justify the 
warrant issued for Field. On Friday, August 16, Field submitted to arrest 
in his own chambers in the building where the federal courts were held. 
Sheriff Cunningham was noticeably nervous, never having served a warrant 
on a Justice of the United States Supreme Court before, but Field reassured 
him by saying, “An officer should always do his duty.” *! After the service 
and return in Field’s chambers, the interested parties adjourned to the court- 
room, where habeas corpus was issued by Judge Sawyer. Field was released 
from custody on his own recognizance and $5,000 bail. A writ was also is- 
sued for David Neagle. He was brought to San Francisco the following day 
and delivered into the custody of the United States marshal. The hearing on 
Field’s writ of habeas corpus was opened on the twenty-second of August 
but adjourned until the twenty-seventh. 

In the meantime, August 21, the Governor of California, R. W. Water- 
man, wrote a letter to the California Attorney-General expressing his and 
the States’s embarrassment at the arrest of Field and asking the Attorney- 
General to instruct the district attorney in San Joaquin County to dismiss 
the “unwarranted proceedings.” *? Perhaps the Governor had read the joke 
that appeared in a New York newspaper: “Newsboy: Man tries to kill judge 
in Californial! Customer: What did they do about it? Newsboy: Oh, they 
arrested the judge.” The proceedings were dismissed and no hearing was 
ever held on Justice Field’s now unnecessary petition.** 

Texry had been buried in Stockton on the sixteenth, suffering his last 
ignominy when the California Supreme Court refused to adjourn for the 
funeral.** 

Neagle’s petition for habeas corpus was still pending. Extensive argu- 
ments were presented before Judges Sawyer and Sabin in San Francisco at 
the end of August. Neagle was discharged on the ground that he was being 
held “in custody for an act done in pursuance of a law of the United 
States.” ** No specific “law” could be pointed to, but the Court thought 
that unnecessary. (Mr. Justice Lamar and Mr. Chief Justice Fuller of the 
Supreme Court later dissented on just this ground when the majority of the 
Court upheld the decision of the Circuit Court.) On the same day that 
David Neagle was released, Justice Field, at a quiet ceremony, presented him 


* Gorham, op. cit., p. 107. 

“ Gorham, op. cit., p. 119 

* In re Neagle, 39 Fed. 833 (C.C.N.D. Cal. 1889). 
“ Gorham, op. cit., pp. 113-15. 

“In re Neagle, 39 Fed. 833 (C.C.N.D. Cal. 1889). 
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with a gold watch, suitably inscribed: “Stephen J. Field to David Neagle, as 
a token of appreciation of his courage and fidelity to duty under circum- 
stances of great peril at Lathrop, Cal., on the fourteenth day of August, 
1889.” #6 

From the order of the Circuit Court an appeal was allowed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Neagle’s case before the Supreme Court 
was argued by Joseph N. Choate and the Attorney-General of the United 
States, while Sheriff Cunningham was represented by the Attorney-General 
of California and Mr. Zachariah Montgomery. On April 14, 1890, the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Miller, affirmed the order of the 
Circuit Court.* 

Retrial of the original divorce action, before Judge Shafter, was completed 
on August 4, 1890, and the marriage contract held to be a forgery. Sarah 
Althea’s conduct became increasingly strange during the next two years and 
she was finally committed to the state hospital for the insane in March, 1892. 
Her commitment papers were signed “Mary E. Pleasant.” “* The last ra- 
tional weeks had been spent in litigation with Terry’s son over the Terry 
estate.*® Sarah Althea Hill Sharon Terry died at the age of eighty-nine, 
forty-five years after her commitment, having outlived all but the vaguest 
memories of the events she had generated. 


“ Wagstaff, op. cit., pp. 525-26. 

“In re Neagle, 135 U.S. 1 (1890). 

* Holdredge, Mammy Pleasant, p. 233. 
” Buchanan, op. cit., p. 230. 





FROM AN ACADEMIC BESTIARY 


Paut SEABURY 
University of California 


At no time does the scientific investigator state his own opinion of what ought to be, or of 
what is right and what is wrong. His own biases and preferences do not enter the picture. 
. . . In the final analysis it is administrators, not scientists, who determine policy — as sev- 
eral American atomic physicists have belatedly discovered. The scientist’s job is to analyze, 
to explain, and to increase the store of knowledge. His job should not be confused with 
the wielding of political and economic power, power which he does not possess.* 


l 


NCE THERE WAS an old lion, long the rage of animal under- 

graduates, who lectured with passion and eloquence in jungle class- 

glades on the great issues of his times. Since he was a professor 
(even Pan Professor of Politics), he augmented a meager income by many 
well-paid public talks on timely topics. He lived in an age of great tension 
and anxiety between beast and man, so his subjects often were these: “Co- 
existence with Man,” “The Real Truth about Zoos,” “Whaling Conven- 
tions: Whose Law?” “Basutoland: Man’s or Beast’s?” and “Modern Animal 
Is Obsolete.” Occasionally, and for a handsome consideration, he would 
repeat his famous oration, “Acres of Almonds,” which impressed upon gen- 
erations of squirrels, monkeys, and cockatoos the manifold rewards of dil- 
igence and optimism. 

But in his academic lectures the lion, to the last, impressed students of 
all species with the breadth of his mind and with his generous heart. He 
told of the growing interdependence of man and beast, and of the need to 
preserve the Balance of Nature. In his most moving lecture, “Pananimal- 
ism,” he spoke of the ideal of a parliament of all animals, including man. 
The presence of such genial sentiments within such a formidable frame gave 
to the lion a certain presence and authority, adding much force to his ideas, 
so that merely for me to tell you all that he said would give you very little 
idea of their real impact. His great reserves of energy he spent, liberally, on 
many public-spirited tasks. He was known everywhere for his work on the 
Whooping Crane Rescue Committee, Radio Free Animals, and the National 
Conference of Lions and Lambs. 

In his later years, the venerable lion was respected by beast and man 
alike. Many animals made pilgrimages to his Uganda birthplace. Once an 
S.P.C.A. delegation went along. His published works, such as Vegetarianism 
and Animal Unity, were uneven in style, but their unusual themes brought 
much praise for their author’s qualities of humility and selflessness. (The 
famous chapter, “My Romance with Vegetables,” was republished in 1,000,- 
000 copies by the Gazelle Gazette, and read with wonder by all.) Each 


* Arnold Green, Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), pp. 8, 10. 
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year his controversial radio lectures on current events were heard by civilized 
creatures everywhere, and often were discussed for many days afterwards. 

As the crisis between man and beast deepened toward the end of his 
life, the lion served on the Interanimal Defense Council and came in close 
touch with important military planners of the whole animal kingdom, who 
sought, and profited greatly from, his advice. The Limits of Gorilla War- 
fare, his last great work, is said to have revitalized outworn strategic think- 
ing; also, it brought him badly needed royalties, so that he was able to live 
out his declining years in ease and comfort, without the pressures of public 
speaking. At the time of his death, no animal and no academic post in the 
Animal Kingdom were deemed of greater importance than the Pan Professor 
and the Pan Professorship of Animal Politics. The Baruch of Beasts, his 
prudent advice was sought by all, and he turned few down. 


Il 


Now it happened in the last years of the lion’s life that there was a young 
and ambitious owl who came to study under him and to become his most 
promising pupil. Like his teacher, the owl commanded inexhaustible energy. 
Often, it was said, he could actually think for weeks on end without sleep. 
Possessed also of great intelligence and wit, the owl soon was consumed with 
ambition not only to exceed his master in erudition, but also to succeed him 
as Pan Professor of Politics. Growing in learning, the owl, however, quickly 
tired of what seemed to be his master’s triviality, his banal pretensions, and 
his superficial intimacy with complex problems. “What,” he said to himself 
one night, “can come of all this fustian? Such idle frippery-frappery will get 
us animals nowhere. Who gives a hoot about whaling conventions? Every 
animal knows what goes on in zoos. And as for world government. .. . No 
wonder the human beings already have dog satellites.” Here he could go 
no further without ruffling his feathers uncontrollably. “What we must do,” 
he whistled, “is to see that the policy sciences become really viably struc- 
tured. Otherwise, what are all these problems of birds, animals and men 
but discrete, isolated, nonrecurrent pieces of given datum. First we must 
conceptualize ideal models of the real world of phenomena. This must be 
a predictive, not a normative, science! When I become Pan Professor of 
Animal Politics (as by all rights I soon shall), I will set things to rights.” 

By great fortune the owl’s wildest hopes soon were realized. Soon, the 
brightest and best of all the animal kingdom flocked to his nightly lectures. 
Gone were the Pan Professor’s weekly civil liberties talks on rights of state- 
less animals; gone, too, the annual Whooping Crane Day of Prayer, the pre- 
paration of which once had wasted so much of the owl’s time. Stilled were 
the leonine roars for an all-animal parliament and an end to predatory war. 
“Mere alchemy cannot make oxes into foxes,” the ow] alliterated. Shunning 
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the Chautauqua path down which the lion’s failing footsteps were im- 
printed, the brilliant owl instead led his disciples up new, uncharted by- 
ways of intellectual excitement. Visitors from all lands came to his jungle 
school. Emigré Pavlov apes constructed huge experimental mazes on jungle 
trails. Argentine ants furnished data on sibling rivalry in large-scale organ- 
izations. Refugee barnyard hens, in staccato voices, lectured on social strat- 
ification. In the midst of all this the tireless owl still found time to write 
his classic Mule-Milieu Relationships, a study of the authoritarian personal- 
ity in captive animals (aptly hailed by reviewers as an “insightful milestone 
in the field”). Less than a year later came also his Game Theory, an em- 
pirical study of the dynamic interaction of ducks and hunters, which, re- 
printed as Ducks in Flux, sold thousands of canvas-back copies. Few of the 
owl’s students, and usually the poorest, found their way into public service, 
yet scores of new bestial scientists soon were eagerly scampering into the 
workaday world to set up their own research centers. Once unknown, the 
owl now was known and respected by all animals. Even those who, like 
many of the lions, failed to follow or understand all of what he was doing, 


were agreed that Minerva herself would have been proud to call him her 
own. 


III 
Now it so happened that at this time the affairs between men and beasts 
suddenly took a turn for the worse. When the last whooping crane died, 


great anger and fear came on all the beasts. Packs of wild sheep roamed the 
countryside in a snarling mood; in cities, pigeons flew over outdoor chess 
games, wantonly befouling players and bystanders. Cows pillaged granaries 
and mice plundered supermarkets. In the jungle, animal demagogues cried 
for desperate measures, and many listened to them. 

Most of the old lions, their ranks already thinned by hunters, fled deep 
into the jungle for safety. In their absence less moderate voices grew in 
strength. At last, the Cabinet of the Beasts went to visit the Owl, whose 
predecessor once had given them much good advice. Told of the troubles, 
the owl ruffled with excitement. “What a tensions laboratory,” he whistled. 
“What a case-study in the decision-making process. Who could have wished 
for more.” 

“What we came for,” said an incompetent middle-aged collie who now 
acted as spokesman for the radicals, “what we are here for, is your advice. 
Our counsels are divided. There is a mollusk here who says we should all 
clam up and go underseas. There is an eagle who tells us all to fly into the 
high mountains. A horse says we should be calm or we will all end up in 
the glue factory. But we,” he said, pointing to his colleagues, “we feel this 
is no time for escapism, compromise, pusillanimity, or defeatism.” 

“Right,” said the asp. “We want to know what you would think if we 
all went and stung all the men in the ear.” 
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“We want to know,” said the hyena, “what you would think if we went 
after them and tore out their entrails.” 

“We want to know,” said the gorilla, “what you would think if we 
went and strangled every last one of them.” 

“Why, gracious me,” exclaimed the owl. “What questions you do ask. 
Really. I find out How Things Happen, not What to Do. Whatever you 
decide will interest me very much. Do let me know what you do, so that 
I can check it against what my computer predicts you are going to do.” 

And the animals went back and took counsel amongst themselves. 


IV 


Weeks later, after the disastrous holocaust, the last eagle sat next to the 
last owl on a ledge high in the mountain crags. With his eagle eye watching 
the man-hunters’ helicopter scaling the canyon wall searching both of them 
out, the eagle finally said, “Tell me, why was it you never told anyone that 
you thought what our Leaders planned to do was wrong, if you predicted 
all along they would do it? Nobody paid attention to what I! said, for I am 
only an eagle. But you were Pan Professor of Politics. They would have lis- 
tened to you. Then, at least, we wouldn’t have to be up here watching for 
helicopters all day long.” 

“Thank you,” said the owl huffily, “for the courtesy of admitting I pre- 
dicted what would happen. Now, how was I to have known it would be 
wrong?” Then, as if remembering, he said, “Besides, that was not the proper 
role of the policy sciences.” 

The eagle meant to say something to this, but on hearing the roar of the 
approaching plane he suddenly took wing, without as much as a by-your- 
leave, and prudently flew to the safety of a higher and almost inaccessible 
perch. Blinded by the sun, the owl now sat alone on the ledge of the canyon, 
quietly and with unruffled decorum, predicting to himself with astonishing 
accuracy just how long he would manage to remain unseen. 





THE SENATE REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Matcoto E. Jewett 


University of Kentucky 


committees to bring unity and discipline to the parties in the Senate 

is well established. Professor Hugh A. Bone has said: “At the 
outset, the conclusion is inescapable that the policy committees are mis- 
named. They have never been ‘policy’ bodies, in the sense of considering 
and investigating alternatives of public policy, and they have never put forth 
an over-all congressional party program.” ? Other writers have made simi- 
lar judgments.” 

When the policy committees were established in 1947, many political 
scientists were hopeful that they would help to increase party unity, center 
political responsibility, and bridge the gap between the President and his 
party in the Senate. Those who thought that the lack of united, responsible 
parties underlay most of the weaknesses in our government placed heavy 
reliance on congressional policy committees as correctives.* The committees 
that were established in the Senate failed to develop many of the character- 
istics that most political scientists considered necessary for effective perform- 
ance. They have never included the chairmen or ranking minority mem- 
bers of all the standing committees, have seldom met jointly with House 
leaders, and have almost never met with the President to co-ordinate leg- 
islative plans. 

The major reason, however, that the policy committees have not fulfilled 
the political scientists’ ambitious expectations as instruments of party unity 
and responsibility is that the senators themselves — leaders and rank and 
file— have never shared these expectations. The senators have not been 
willing to give the committees a chance to make any major change in the 
tradition of individualism and the multicentered power structure that char- 
acterize the upper chamber. 

While the committees have seldom taken rigid stands on issues and have 
been neither willing nor able to impose discipline on other senators, they 


A FTER TWELVE YEARS of existence, the failure of the policy 


*“An Introduction to the Senate Policy Committees,” American Political Science Review, 
L (1956), 352. Professor Bone’s article is by far the most comprehensive study of a 
generally neglected subject and is used as a point of departure for this study. 

*For example, George B. Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress (New York: 
Crowell, 1953), pp. 331-37, 651-53. 

* See, for example, Robert Heller, Strengthening the Congress (Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association Pamphlet No. 39, 1945), pp. 13-14; Roland Young, This Is Con- 
gress (New York: Knopf, 1943), pp. 243-54; and Committee on Congress of the 
American Political Science Association, The Reorganization of Congress (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1945), pp. 53-54, 79. 
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have had a less dramatic impact on the formation of policy in the Senate.* 
This can be illustrated by examples of the Republican Policy Committee’s 
effect on one group of issues — those involving foreign policy. The Repub- 
lican Committee is chosen for examination here because much more in- 
formation is available about it than about the Democratic Committee. Its 
activities are more often reported in the press, and its staff is more willing 
to provide additional information about the subjects with which it has 
dealt.$ 


THE VARYING ROLE OF THE REPUBLICAN PoLicy CoMMITTEE 


Over the last dozen years, the operation of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee has changed considerably for two reasons. There has been a turn- 
over in its leadership; and its purposes during Eisenhower’s tenure have 
differed from those during Truman’s. Any policy committee is largely a 
creature of its chairman, who decides how often it will meet, how broad its 
functions will be, and how extensively he will depend on it as an instrument 
of party discipline or compromise. A strong leader may use the committee 
to further his purposes or may scorn it as a restriction on his freedom. A 
weak leader may rely on the committee for assistance yet may be too inef- 
fective to make maximum use of it. 

While formal Democratic leadership in the Senate is united in one man, 
in the Republican party it is divided among three: the floor leader and the 
chairmen of the Policy Committee and Conference. During the six years 
of the Truman Administration that Robert A. Taft served as chairman of 
the Policy Committee, he was “Mr. Republican,” the most influential sen- 
ator in his party —at least on domestic questions — overshadowing the 
floor leader. Taft was often able to dominate the Policy Committee and use 
it to set the direction for Republican policy in the Senate. None of the 
Republicans who have served as chairman of the Policy Committee during 
the Eisenhower Administration have commanded such broad support in 
the party. William F. Knowland, who held that post until he became floor 
leader upon Taft’s death in July of 1953, was less influential than Taft 


* This study is concerned only with the Policy Committee’s effectiveness as a formulator of 
policy and a liaison body with the Administration. The service and research functions 
of its staff have been described by Bone, op. cit., pp. 345-50. 


* Some of the information in this study is based on material that appeared in the New York 
Times or the Congressional Record; these references are cited in the text. Much of it 
is based on interviews with several staff members of the Committee and, in a few cases, 
senators. In order not to violate the passion for anonymity of most staff members at 
the Capitol, the writer has not directly attributed information or opinions to them. 
Although the minutes of the Policy Committee and Conference are not open to schol- 
ars, the staff members proved most helpful by checking the files to determine whether 
either group had discussed or made decisions on certain foreign policy issues of inter- 
est to the writer. They also made available to the writer brief résumés of the 1953 and 
1954 Policy Committee meetings, which were prepared for distribution to all Repub- 
lican senators. The writer is indebted to members of the Republican staff for their 
generous assistance. 
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but probably more so than his successors — Homer Ferguson, who served 
through 1954, and Styles Bridges, the current chairman. 

Senator Taft’s personal views were largely responsible for the Republican 
Committee’s developing more quickly and becoming more institutionalized 
than its Democratic counterpart. He recognized that, when his party gained 
a majority in the Senate in 1947, it needed an organized program with which 
to confront the Truman Administration. He decided that the Policy Com- 
mittee could provide the leadership and the staff to achieve this goal. The 
Committee’s purpose changed in 1953. On leaving the chairmanship of the 
Committee at that time to become majority leader, Taft told a friend, 
“When our party controls the White House most of the Republican policy 
is made there anyhow.” * The Committee’s primary functions became the 
promotion of greater unity in the senatorial party and the improvement of 
relations between it and the Eisenhower Administration. For these pur- 
poses, the Policy Committe was gradually expanded until all Republican 
senators were invited to attend its meetings. 


Tue Poticy CoMMITTEE UNDER TAFT 


William S. White has said, “It became, and pretty correctly so, the cus- 
tom to consider Taft as the policy committee.” * Taft frequently dominated 
the Committee by sheer intellectual weight. Appearing at a meeting armed 
with detailed reports on pending legislation, he would solicit opinions of 


the Committee and then frequently win support for his views because he 

alone was thoroughly familiar with the facts. Moreover, a majority of the 

senators on the Committee were conservative, in keeping with Taft’s views, 
although liberal elements in 1949 gained an enlargement of the Committee 
to better reflect their views.° 

In the area of foreign policy, however, Taft’s influence in the party and 
consequently in the Policy Committee was smaller than in domestic affairs. 

While Arthur H. Vandenberg was still in the Senate, the two senators in- 

formally divided the de facto leadership of the party. Taft concentrated on 

domestic affairs and Vandenberg devoted almost all of his attention to for- 
eign policy. In 1947 and 1948, Vandenberg frequently attended meetings of 
the Policy Committee as a guest; the next two years, he was a member 

although illness prevented his attendance after 1949. 

* Bone, op. cit., p. 356. The Policy Committee replaced an informal steering committee, 
which Senator Taft, as chairman, had already used for several years as a device for 
tactical and policy planning. George H. E. Smith’s description of its work can be found 
in Organization of Congress, Hearings before the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. 361 (1945). 

* William S. White, The Taft Story (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 215. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

* The Committee had five ex officio members: the chairman and secretary of the Confer- 


ence, floor leader, whip, and chairman of the Policy Committee. The elected members 
rose from four in 1947 to six in 1949. 
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Vandenberg used the Policy Committee effectively as a forum in which 
to explain the Administration’s proposals and his own views on foreign 
policy to a representative group in the party. He was a persuasive speaker 
and the Committee (particularly in 1947 and 1948) contained a number of 
senators who needed to be persuaded before they would support Truman’s 
foreign policy. He did not rely exclusively on the Committee, however, 
but sometimes used the Conference as a broader forum for presenting his 
views. 

In the case of the Greek-Turkish aid measure in 1947, Vandenberg’s 
persuasive efforts were concentrated on the Conference. Although the Pol- 
icy Committee discussed the measure and accelerated the Senate’s schedule 
to facilitate consideration, it undertook no formal endorsement.’® A week 
after Secretary of State George C. Marshall launched the European Re- 
covery Program (ERP) in June of 1947, Vandenberg discussed it in the 
Policy Committee. In November, the Committee agreed to expedite the 
interim aid bill; Taft announced following the meeting that no opposition 
had been raised to the measure.*! The Committee discussed ERP half a 
dozen times in 1948 and speeded it to the floor but without any formal en- 
dorsement. In June, the Committee met a few days before the scheduled 
opening of the Republican national convention to discuss a Senate—House 
conference committee deadlock over appropriations for ERP. After the 
Policy Committee’s meeting, Senator Taft announced that the Senate would 
not adjourn until the deadlock was settled in favor of the higher figure 
adopted by the Senate.” 

The Policy Committee’s deliberations may have contributed to the better 
than two-to-one Republican support for Greek-Turkish aid and ERP al- 
though three members of the Committee opposed both measures.’* In 1949, 
however, the press reported that a meeting of the Policy Committee sched- 
uled to discuss funds for aid had been cancelled after Taft and Vandenberg 
had taken public stands on the proper total that were one billion dollars 
apart.** 

The Committee was also divided that year on the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the military assistance bill, each of which was opposed by four mem- 
bers.!® This disunity prevented any formal stand on either measure although 
floor leader Kenneth S. Wherry wanted the Committee to vote against 
NATO.** Taft announced that the Committee was skeptical about the 


*® New York Times, March 11, 14, 1947. 

" Ibid., June 14, November 15, 1947. 

* Ibid., June 19, 1948. 

* C. Wayland Brooks, Albert W. Hawkes, and Kenneth S. Wherry. 

™ New York Times, March 24, 1949. 

* Guy Cordon, Robert A. Taft, Kenneth S, Wherry, and Milton R. Young. 
* New York Times, April 5, 1949. 
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military assistance bill and wanted the funds it provided consolidated with 
and, if possible, included in the total funds already proposed for the domes- 
tic military budget.’’ This critical attitude together with Senator Vanden- 
berg’s reservations concerning the bill partially explain why the measure was 
scaled down by the Senate and gained only a narrow margin of Republican 
support, 19 to 14. 

The Committee’s criticism of the military assistance program foreshad- 
owed its opposition in later years to some parts of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. After Vandenberg’s departure from the senatorial 
scene following the 1949 session, Taft became more interested in interna- 
tional affairs and more critical of the Administration’s foreign policies. He 
more often sought the Policy Committee’s support for his viewpoint. 

When the Policy Committee took a stand on some aspect of a foreign 
aid measure during the 1950-52 period, a large proportion of Republican 
senators usually supported this stand. For example, when the Point Four 
issue arose in 1950, Policy Committee members Eugene D. Millikin and 
Leverett Saltonstall introduced a substitute plan for a commission to study 
the problems of capital investment and technical assistance for underdevel- 
oped areas. This plan was apparently endorsed by the Policy Committee 
and was explained to a meeting of the Republican Conference; it received all 
but five Republican votes on the Senate floor. After the defeat of the sub- 
stitute, only eight Republicans voted for the Point Four Program itself, 
which passed the Senate by one vote. The Senate—House conference com- 
mittee added several features to the Point Four measure designed to en- 
courage private investment, features opposed by several leading Republicans, 
including Senator Taft. Taft pointed out that the new provisions had never 
been discussed in the Policy Committee — an indication of the importance 
that he attached to the Committee’s detailed consideration of important 
measures.’* The Policy Committee then discussed the new version of Point 
Four after it had passed. 

In 1951, the Policy Committee agreed to oppose any restoration of cuts 
made by the Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees in the for- 
eign aid authorization but could not decide whether further reductions 
were advisable.'® Perhaps as a result of this agreement, Senator Wayne 
Morse was the only Republican to vote for two amendments restoring some 
or all of the amount asked by the Administration. A large majority of 
Republicans voted for several proposed cuts. The next year, the Policy Com- 
mittee discussed a jurisdictional dispute over the foreign aid bill and may 
have been responsible for Senator William F. Knowland’s successful move 
on the Senate floor to have the bill referred to the Armed Services Com- 
"Ibid., April 21, 1949. 


* Congressional Record, May 25, 1950, pp. 7714-16. 
*® New York Times, August 30, 1951. 
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mittee after the Foreign Relations Committee had reported it. The Repub- 
licans supported this motion by a vote of 37 to 2. On one occasion in 1950, 
action by the Policy Committee was not followed by near-unanimity among 
Republican senators. The Committee approved an amendment sponsored 
by 30 Republicans to cut all nonmilitary spending in an appropriation bill 
by a certain percentage, later fixed at 10 per cent.?° Approximately one-third 
of the Republican senators, however, voted for several amendments to ex- 
empt various foreign aid programs from this cut. 

Republican senators were almost evenly divided when a roll call was 
taken in 1951 on an issue that had also divided the Policy Committee: a plan 
by Senator H. Alexander Smith to establish a separate agency to handle 
all aspects of economic and military foreign aid.” In contrast, after the 
Policy Committee had held two discussions on the size of the 1952 foreign 
aid authorization and had found itself divided, a large majority of Repub- 
lican senators voted for reductions. 

The decisions on foreign aid taken by the Policy Committee in this period 
were probably motivated by Senator Taft. They were consistent with his 
critical attitude toward the scope and many of the features of the aid pro- 
gram. The Committee presumably did not act more often because a few 
of its members and a sizable minority of Republican senators were less crit- 
ical of foreign aid than Taft was. The Committee members usually took a 
stand only when they judged there to be a strong consensus of opinion 
among their Republican colleagues. On those occasions, the Committee’s 
stand appears to have caused a further closing of the ranks and usually a 
nearly unanimous vote. One cannot measure with any accuracy how much 
influence Taft exercised over the Committee on issues of foreign policy or 
how many votes were changed in the Senate because of Committee deci- 
sions. The party was too divided on international issues to provide many 
occasions for action by the Committee. 

The Policy Committee’s indecisiveness in the face of strong demands 
for Dean Acheson’s resignation as Secretary of State in December of 1950 
shows that it may be unable to act even on highly partisan issues if there 
is a substantial amount of disagreement in the party. Senator Taft convened 
the Committee on December 5 to determine whether there should be a 
formal party endorsement of these demands, and Senator Irving M. Ives was 
assigned to draw up a resolution calling for Acheson’s resignation. At a sec- 
ond meeting two days later, the Committee was so divided over the question 
that it turned the burden of decision over to the Conference. Some Com- 
mittee members favored a resolution, others felt that formal party action: 
would endanger national unity during the Korean crisis, while others fa- 


* Ibid., July 12, 1950. 
* Tbid., July 29, 31, 1951. 
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vored a temporary postponement. A four-man subcommittee appointed to 
revise the resolution was also divided. While the senators hesitated, on De- 
cember 15 the House Republican Conference almost unanimously supported 
a resolution calling for Acheson’s resignation. Later in the day, the Senate 
Conference adopted the resolution by a vote of 23 to 5 but added Taft’s 
amendment pledging full co-operation with the Administration. One mem- 
ber of the Policy Committee, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, was among 
the five dissenters.” 

The controversy over sending troops to Europe in 1951 illustrates the 
Policy Committee’s ability to engage in tactical planning despite disagree- 
ment on the major issues in dispute. The Committee was too divided to 
take a stand on Senator Kenneth S. Wherry’s resolution providing that no 
ground troops should be assigned to NATO until Congress set a policy on 
the question. Senator Taft did announce that the Republicans might agree 
on sending the Wherry resolution to the Foreign Relations Committee if 
there were assurance that some resolution would be reported.?* The Policy 
Committee debated the issue further both during and immediately after 
consideration of Senator Tom Connally’s resolution by the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services committees. It discussed without any apparent 
agreement a compromise clause drafted by the two standing committees 
to require congressional approval for the future assignment of troops abroad. 
The Policy Committee did decide to seek consideration of a concurrent 
resolution immediately after passage of the Senate resolution. Only two of 
the Republicans who voted against a concurrent resolution in the Senate 
wanted to prevent House action that might further curb the President; the 
other seven Republican opponents disapproved the sending of troops in 
principle. Senator Taft, who stood in the center of his party during the 
troops controversy, favored sending four divisions under a joint resolution 
that would bind the President to consult Congress before sending any addi- 
tional forces. Four members of the Committee (Eugene D. Millikin, Milton 
R. Young, Owen Brewster, and Edward Martin) voted with Taft. Two 
members, (Kenneth S. Wherry and Homer Ferguson) opposed sending 
troops, while four others (Leverett Saltonstall, H. Alexander Smith, Ed- 
ward J. Thye, and William F. Knowland) opposed such rigid restrictions on 
the President. 

During the controversy over the dismissal of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in 1951, the Republican Policy Committee and Conference served 
to focus and publicize the virtually unanimous demands of the party for a 
sweeping congressional investigation of American policy in the Far East. 
The Republican Conference, meeting first, unanimously recommended a 


* Ibid., December 6, 7, 8, 13, 16, 1950. 
* Ibid., January 19, 1951. 
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full-scale investigation and delegated to the Policy Committee the task of 
drawing up an appropriate resolution. The Policy Committee proposed a 
concurrent resolution establishing a committee drawn from both houses 
composed equally of Republicans and Democrats. It would study American 
policies in the Far East in relation to the Truman Administration’s military 
and foreign policies as a whole. The Democrats, however, were proceeding 
with plans to set up a Senate committee under Richard B. Russell with a 
Democratic majority drawn from the Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
committees and with a somewhat less comprehensive field of study. The 
Republican Policy Committee then abandoned its plan to include represen- 
tatives but sought to add members of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in order to include two Policy Committee members — Kenneth S. Wherry 
and Homer Ferguson. The Policy Committee also urged that the investiga- 
tion be carried out through open hearings. The Democratic majority of the 
joint standing committee ignored the demand for expansion, however, and 
also voted for closed hearings though it agreed to the Republican demand 
that other senators might attend as visitors. In a series of nearly straight 
party votes, the Democrats succeeded in postponing the secrecy issue for 
some time on the Senate floor and then defeated the proposal for open 
hearings despite its unanimous Republican support.** While the Republican 
Policy Committee was unable to force its demands on the Democratic Senate 
leadership, it did intensify the pressure on Senator Russell’s committee to 
conduct an impartial and comprehensive investigation. It may incidentally 
have minimized the impact of more extreme demands by individual Re- 
publicans — such as those for President Truman’s impeachment.** 


Tue Poticy CoMMITTEE DURING THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


The election of a Republican President for the first time in twenty years 
after a divisive contest for the nomination presented the party in the Senate, 
dominated by the Taft wing, with a serious challenge involving the mainte- 
nance of unity. Without sacrificing their own viewpoints, the Republican 
senators wanted to minimize friction with the Republican Administration. 
One of the important techniques for maintaining co-operation with the 
President has been a regular report to the Policy Committee by the Repub- 
lican Senate leaders on their meeting with the President, usually held on 
the same day. While this improvement in the channels of communication 
does not guarantee that Republican senators will agree with the President, 
it enhances the possibilities of closer understanding, better information, and 
agreement. A meeting between the Policy Committee and the President, 


* Only Democratic Senator Pat McCarran crossed party lines in these votes. 


* New York Times, April 17, 18, 26, May 1, 5, 1951. 
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such as advocates of policy committees had suggested in the past,?* occurred 
only once. In January of 1957, President Eisenhower went to the Capitol 
and urged the Policy Committee to support his Middle East Resolution.?’ 
The Committee has met occasionally, however, with Cabinet members. 

The changing functions of the Republican Policy Committee led to pres- 
sure for its expansion. In 1953, Senator Homer E. Capehart urged unsuccess- 
fully that the Committee be reorganized to include all committee chairmen 
as well as the formal party leaders. This change would have been in keep- 
ing with many of the proposals of political scientists concerning policy com- 
mittees.?* At the time, however, the proposal was viewed as a challenge 
to the Republican Senate leadership and a potential obstacle to close liaison 
between the Policy Committee and the White House.”® In 1955, the Com- 
mittee was increased from twelve to twenty-three members to make it more 
representative and all Republicans facing re-election were made Commit- 
tee members in order to give them added prestige. In 1957, the Committee 
was cut to fourteen members, eight ex officio and six elected.*° 

The most important change in the Committee’s procedures occurred 
in 1956 when all Republican senators were invited to attend its meetings. 
This practice continued during 1957, 1958, and 1959. The new plan was 
inaugurated in response to demands of rank-and-file Republicans, particu- 
larly the more liberal senators, for a chance to attend the meetings primarily 
in order to hear the reports of the leaders’ meetings with the President. In 
practice, while attendance is not 100 per cent and varies with the importance 
of the issues under consideration, a sizable majority of Republican senators 
generally are present — including most of the ranking members of standing 
committees. 

This innovation in procedure is symptomatic of the Committee’s changed 
functions during the Eisenhower Administration. Republican policy is now 
made in the White House and, in the absence of any Republican senatorial 
leader frequently able and willing to challenge the President, the Policy 


* Thomas K. Finletter, for example, proposed this in Can Representative Government Do 
the Job? (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945), pp. 88-105. 


** New York Times, January 30, 1957. 


* Robert Heller, Roland Young, and the Committee on Congress of the American Politica! 
Science Association (footnote 3, supra) all recommended that the policy committees 
be composed of the chairmen of the major standing committees. Heller told a Senate 
committee in 1951 that the relative ineffectiveness of the Senate policy committees 
was largely due to the non-membership of these chairmen. Organization and Opera- 
tion of Congress, Hearings before the Committee on Expenditures-in the Executive 
Departments, U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., Ist Sess. 287-89 (1951). 

* New York Times, September 15, 20, 25, October 4, 1953. 

*” The three new ex officio members are the chairmen of the Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee, the Republican Committee on Committees, and the Republican Personnel 
Committee. In March of 1953, the Republicans decided to make the President pro 
tem of the Senate, when a Republican, also an ex officio member of the Policy Com- 
mittee, In 1959 the Committee’s size remained the same. 
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Committee does not seek to compete. The senators learn what the Presi- 
dent wants and what arguments he is presenting to defend his position; they 
discuss the issues, often extensively enough to give the leaders a consensus 
of opinion; but they do not vote for or against measures or amendments. 
On some occasions when there have been serious divisions among Repub- 
lican senators or major differences between them and thé. White House, the 
Policy Committee has sought to facilitate formation of a compromise. 

In practice the Republican Policy Committee appears to have taken over 
the functions of the Conference. During most of the 1956 session, the 
Conference did not hold meetings.*? Since then the Conference has met 
occasionally; and, while it may have a slightly more formal status than the 
Policy Committee, there seems to be little practical distinction between the 
two bodies. Since the Policy Committee has been opened to all Republican 
senators and has duplicated the Conference, a new group with smaller mem- 
bership has become necessary to perform the tactical functions of the Policy 
Committee. It is now frequently the practice, after important legislation 
is discussed in an open meeting of the Committee, for a closed meeting to 
be held to plan floor tactics such as the introduction of amendments and 
the schedule of speakers. These meetings are generally attended by the top 
party leaders, those other members of the Policy Committee who are most 
interested in the bill, and a few other Republican senators particularly con- 
cerned with the measure — such as members of the standing committee 
that reported it. 

Members of the Committee’s staff believe that the present arrangement 
has given the Republican party in the Senate a higher degree of unity and 
effectiveness than in the past. While the outsider cannot fully evaluate 
the Policy Committee’s actual contribution, one can conclude that the Com- 
mittee has proved flexible enough to adapt to the requirements of a Repub- 
lican Administration. One might think that it would have been simpler for 
the party to hold regular weekly sessions of the Conference than to reshape 
the Policy Committee; yet, if the procedure has proved substantively effec- 
tive, it seems useless to quibble over the form. If the party were to gain a 
majority in the Senate, the Policy Committee might have to hold closed 
sessions on a more regular basis in order to schedule legislation. If a Demo- 
cratic Administration were elected in 1960, it would be interesting to see 
whether the Republican Policy Committee would again play a more active 
role in policy-formation and whether the rank-and-file senators would be 
willing to yield this role to a smaller Policy Committee holding closed ses- 
sions. The outcome would probably depend largely on leadership —whether 
a Republican senator emerges who can command as wide respect as Taft 


"This was due in part to Conference Chairman Eugene D. Millikin’s illness, which was 
one of the factors that led to an expansion of the Policy Committee rather than the 
holding of more frequent Conference meetings. 
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did and who is equally determined to use the Policy Committee in setting a 
coherent policy for the party to follow. 

The Policy Committee’s role as an agent of compromise is well illustrated 
by the Bricker amendment, which was a center of controversy in 1953 and 
early 1954. The Committee played an important part in the long and pa- 
tient efforts of Republican Senate leaders to negotiate a compromise between 
the Bricker forces and the Administration. Although only a small group of 
Republican leaders conducted the negotiations, the Committee often dis 
cussed the question, offered some suggestions for a compromise, served as 
a forum for the negotiations on occasion, and was constantly informed of 
talks held outside the Committee. The Committee held twelve meetings 
on the Bricker amendment in June and July of 1953 and in January and 
February of 1954. 

On June 2, 1953, the Republican Conference directed the party’s leaders 
to inform the President that sentiment among Senate Republicans was favor- 
able to the amendment. This development emphasized the need for steps 
to prevent a serious split within the ranks of Republican senators and be- 
tween a majority of them and the President. The Policy Committee invited 
Senator John W. Bricker and Attorney General Herbert Brownell to dis- 
cussions, which convinced the Committee that further negotiations were 
warranted. As the talks continued, Bricker charged that the Administration 
was pressuring the Policy Committee to delay his amendment. At a three- 
hour meeting on July 21, attended by Bricker, Brownell, and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, a major attempt was made to reach agreement. 
A compromise was offered that appears to have been partially based on the 
Committee’s suggestions and that had the Administration’s support, but 
it was rejected by Bricker. With the negotiations stalemated, the Policy 
Committee postponed action until the next session of Congress.*? 

In January of 1954, the Policy Committee agreed to give the Bricker 
amendment high priority instead of sidetracking it but decided to take no 
stand on the issue.** The Committee was kept regularly informed of the 
negotiations with Senator Bricker that continued without success. 

Two provisions of the compromise plan which was drafted under Com- 
mittee auspices in July of 1953 came to a vote in the Senate in February of 
1954 and gained nearly unanimous Republican approval; no members of the 
Policy Committee opposed them. The members of the Committee were 
badly divided, however, on whether or not to add more restrictive provisions 
to the compromise. When Senator Walter F. George proposed a substitute 
that required an act of Congress to make executive agreements effective as 
internal law, a substitute opposed by the Administration, half of the Policy 


* New York Times, July 1, 9, 22, 1953. 
* Ibid., January 7, 20, 1954. 
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Committee members and almost two-thirds of the Republican senators 
voted for it. It is interesting that only three senators voted against the George 
substitute but for the final constitutional amendment as revised by George: 
William F. Knowland, Eugene D. Millikin, and Robert C. Hendrickson, all 
members of the Republican Policy Committee. They evidently felt com- 
mitted to the Republican compromise instead of the George substitute but 
wanted some type of constitutional amendment to pass. 

The effect of the Policy Committee’s actions was to increase the pressure 
on the Administration to seek a compromise. The Committee was unable, 
however, to devise or promote a compromise on which most Republicans 
could agree. Some Republicans wanted no amendment while a larger num- 
ber wanted a more far-reaching amendment. 

In the case of the Status of Forces Treaty, the Policy Committee appears 
to have been more successful in closing the gap between the Administration 
and Republican senators. There was considerable senatorial opposition 
to the treaty and some support for Senator Bricker’s reservation, which 
provided for exclusive American jurisdiction in all cases involving Ameri- 
can military personnel accused of committing criminal offenses abroad. The 
Policy Committe first postponed action on the treaty in May of 1953 to let 
the issues crystalize and to study the possibilities of compromise. In June, 
the Policy Committee persuaded the Foreign Relations Committee to give 
Senator Bricker a hearing on his reservation.** The next month, the Com- 
mittee, apparently acting under pressure from the Administration, agreed to 
schedule prompt Senate consideration of the treaty. Senator Knowland 
twice discussed with the Policy Committee an interpretation added by the 
Foreign Relations Committee to remove certain objections to the treaty 
without undermining it. In roll-call votes, almost two-thirds of the Repub- 
licans voted against Bricker’s reservation and four-fifths voted for the treaty. 

During the recent annual struggles over foreign aid, the Policy Com- 
mittee’s activities have been less publicized and apparently have been much 
less extensive than during the Bricker amendment controversy. This issue 
has never been as deeply and bitterly divisive as was the Bricker amendment; 
consequently, there has been less need for compromise efforts by the Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, in 1953 there was a wide gap in attitudes toward for- 
eign aid between the Eisenhower Administration and a majority of Repub- 
lican senators. Seeking to act as an intermediary, the Policy Committee held 
several discussions on the issue during the 1953 session and called a Repub- 
lican Conference at which Senators Robert A. Taft and Alexander Wiley 
urged full support for the Administration’s foreign aid program.** That year, 
the Republican senators gave much more support to foreign aid than they 
had done during the closing years of the Truman Administration. 


* Ibid., June 24, 1953. 
* Ibid. 
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Since then, the annual foreign aid bills have been discussed in the Policy 
Committee although no details are available about these meetings. The 
Committee, of course, has not taken formal votes on the measures. In a 
period when most Washington observers believe that public resistance to 
foreign aid has been growing, Republican senators have maintained and 
even somewhat increased the degree of support for foreign aid in the roll- 
call votes since 1953. There are doubtless many factors contributing to the 
strength of Republican support for foreign aid, but one of the important 
ones would appear to be the operation of the Policy Committee. Since this 
is an issue on which President Eisenhower’s views have often been strongly 
expressed, it seems probable that he has used this channel effectively to im- 
press on both Republican leaders and rank-and-file senators the need for 
large-scale aid programs.** In this connection it is significant that Republican 
senatorial support for the Administration has been weakest on those amend- 
ments to the foreign aid bill concerning assistance to neutrals, one issue on 
which both William F. Knowland, then floor leader, and the chairman of 
the Policy Committee, Styles Bridges, have sharply differed with the Ad- 
ministration. 

One foreign policy issue on which the Eisenhower Administration had 
nearly unanimous Republican support despite opposition by a strong mi- 
nority of the Democratic party was the Middle East Resolution. The fact 
that the President appeared personally before the Policy Committee to seek 
support on this issue suggests that the Committee — again acting as a forum 
and communications channel — contributed significantly to the strength of 
Republican endorsement. The President set a precedent that he or a suc- 
cessor might profitably follow to give unusual impetus to a legislative request. 
The expanded Policy Committee provides the natural setting for such an 
appearance. 


CoMPARISON WITH THE DEMmocraTic PoLticy CoMMITTEE 


The Democratic Policy Committee differs in many respects from its Re- 
publican counterpart and operates so secretly that comparisons between the 
two are difficult.** Yet its history illustrates some of the same principles 
evident from this study of the Republican Policy Committee. The course 
of each has been largely determined by its leaders. While Taft, from the 
start, sought to develop the Republican Committee into a tool of leader- 
ship, Alben W. Barkley, floor leader and chairman of the Democratic 
Committee in 1947 and 1948, made little use of that Committee apparently 


* Robert J. Donovan has provided evidence that President Eisenhower strongly expressed 
his support for a large-scale foreign aid program to congressional leaders in 1953 and 
was greatly concerned that he did not receive stronger Republican congressional sup- 
port on the issue. Eisenhower: The Inside Story (New York: Harper, 1956), pp. 147-53. 

“Information on the Democratic Policy Committee is based largely on interviews with 
several members of its staff. 
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because he feared it would inhibit his leadership. Barkley’s successors, Scott 
W. Lucas and Ernest McFarland, held more frequent meetings but lacked 
the political strength to dominate the Committee in the sense that Taft 
dominated the Republican Committee. Lyndon B. Johnson, widely regarded 
as a most skillful leader, appears to have used the Committee as one agency 
for exploring the areas of agreement in the party, reconciling differences, and 
achieving a relatively high level of voting unity in the party. His success in 
this regard has been more evident on issues of domestic than of foreign 
policy.** Democratic experience also illustrates the different opportunities 
for a Policy Committee when there is a change of Adminstration. The Com- 
mittee has been more active under Lyndon Johnson not only because of 
his preferences but also because Democratic policy-formation is no longer 
pre-empted by the White House. During the Truman Administration, how- 
ever, the Democratic Committee was not used as a party forum and a chan- 
nel of communication with the White House in the sense that the Repub- 
lican Committee has been in recent years. This contrast results in part 
from the long-standing Democratic distrust of the caucus principle, however 
informally applied. Meetings of the Democratic Committee have never been 
opened to all members. Moreover, its membership does not rotate as that 
of the Republican Committee does. Members, once chosen, remain through- 
out their Senate careers. The Democratic Policy Committee is smaller and 


less representative, less formal and less institutionalized than the Republican 
Committee.*® Despite these contrasts, the two committees have shown a 
similar flexibility in adapting to a changing political environment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If policy committees are to be at all effective in strengthening the party 
system in the Senate, they must be flexible instruments. The evidence sug- 
gests that the Republican Policy Committee has shown this flexibility. The 
Committee is certain to reflect the personality, operating methods, and po- 
litical strength of its chairman and perhaps those of the other Republican 
leaders. Unless the Committee can be adapted to suit the purposes of the 
leadership, it is no asset to the party. The Committee can be no substitute 
for strong, imaginative, and intelligent leadership. Experience to date also 
suggests that the Committee’s functions will change with shifts in the Ad- 
ministration. The Republican Policy Committee can contribute more to 


* Recent experience does not appear to bear out Professor Bone’s “untested hypothesis” 
that a stronger and more influential leader needs a policy committee less than a weaker 
leader and consequently uses it less. Op. cit., p. 358. Effective use of the committee 
is determined not by a leader’s need but by his skill in employing it and his ability to 
impose his viewpoint on its members. Taft and Johnson, outstanding leaders in the 
Senate, by these standards appear to have made the greatest use of the committee. 

” Professor Bone has emphasized these contrasts between the two committees. Ibid., pp. 
356-58. 
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policy-formation during a Democratic Administration while it can serve 
best as an agent of compromise and communication with the White House 
during a Republican Administration. Although the evidence is quantita- 
tively slight, these conclusions apparently apply to the Democratic Policy 
Committee — a fact that gives them broader validity. 

The Republican Policy Committee has not alone been able to unite the 
party on divisive issues and it has never sought to impose conformity on a 
minority in the party. The roots of party disunity are too deep, the tradition 
of senators’ independence is too strong, and the party leadership’s sanctions 
are too weak for the Committee to play the unifying role some political 
scientists intended for it. Examples from the foreign policy field show that 
the Committee has been used with some effectiveness as an instrument of 
compromise in the senatorial party and as a means of minimizing differences 
with a Republican Administration. When there is a high level of party 
unity, the Committee can reinforce this unity by acting as party spokesman 
and implement it by serving as Republican tactician. Since the Policy Com- 
mittee’s more publicized activities have usually occurred on issues that were 
not seriously divisive, it is difficult to measure the Committee’s impact in 
terms of roll-call votes. Yet the Committee does appear to have contributed 
to Republican unity on some of the issues of foreign policy discussed herein, 
if only by affecting a few votes. As Professor Bone has suggested,*® the im- 
portance of influencing a few votes during periods of narrow party majorities 
in the Senate should not be underestimated. 


“ Ibid., p. 359. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: FACT OR 
FICTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Howarp N. MANTEL 
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NLIKE ITS STAID British cousin the Parliamentary Debates (Han- 

sard), the Congressional Record is at times a lively, and is always 

a many-faceted publication.’ It records the debates of the House 
and Senate; it summarizes activities of Congressional committees; it is replete 
with editorial opinion gleaned from the great and the not-so-great news- 
papers of America; and it is dotted with such sundry items as poetry, both 
professional and homespun, high school essays on “what democracy means 
to me,” the results of a particular congressman’s public opinion poll, letters- 
to-the-editor and other miscellany, ad infinitum. The Congressional Record 
serves also as a local tabloid of events on Capitol Hill, recording, for ex- 
ample, the menu and agenda for the serving of the Second Senate Salad, an 
epicurian concoction combining the finest in back home specialties, to be 
offered in “the world’s largest salad bow] . . . 3 feet wide and 14 inches deep. 

Heaped, it will serve 320 main course salads. Hand-turned, it is made of 

solid walnut. .. .” ? 

This paper explores problems implicit in reporting the proceedings and 
debates of Congress, the value of the Congressional Record as an instrument 
of immediate political control and as a source of information, and its his- 
toric value as documentation of the legislative process, both to the scholar 
and (as illustrative of the problem generally) to the courts where the Re- 
cord serves as evidence of legislative intent of statutes enacted by Congress. 
That the Congressional Record under present rules of publication is not 
altogether accepted by those who write it is evidenced by a speech on the 
floor of the House by Representative Thomas Curtis of Missouri* and an 
article by Senator Richard Neuberger in the New York Times.‘ 

*The Congressional Record dates from March 4, 1873, 43rd Congress. Earlier volumes 
covering the proceedings and debates of Congress consisted of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings (generally known by its binder’s title, Annals of Congress), 1st-18th Congress, 
1789-1824 (42 vols., 1834-56); Register of Debates, 18th Congress, 2d Session—25th 
Congress, Ist Session, 1824-37 (14 vols. in 29, 1825-37); Congressional Globe, 23d-42d 


Congress, 1833-73 (46 vols. in 108, 1834-73). See Constance M. Winchell, Guide to 
Reference Books (7th ed.; Chicago: American Lib. Assn., 1951), p. 108. 

7104 Cong. Rec. 11421-22, 11505-6 (1958). Among other ingredients, the salad was to 
contain 2 quarts of Michigan vinegar blended with 30 envelopes of a garlic-type salad 
dressing mix and 5% quarts of salad oil; frozen Florida grapefruit sections; Alabama 
watercress from Huntsville, “watercress capital of the world”; California ripe olives 
and 32 heads of California iceberg lettuce; lemon-flavored gelatin from Le Roy, N.Y.; 
New Jersey tomatoes; Texas gulf shrimp, escarole, and green onions. 


* 104 Cong. Rec. 6594-97 (1958). 


*“The Congressional Record is Not a Record,” New York Times, April 20, 1958, Sec. 6, 
14, reprinted in 104 Cong. Rec. 6816-18 (1958). Neuberger reasserted his position on 
this subject in a recent Senate speech. See 105 Cong. Rec. 15084-85 (August 20, 1959). 
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I 


The Congressional Record is not the official record of the proceedings 
of the House and Senate, that function being fulfilled by the journal of 
each house in accordance with the constitutional requirement that “each 
house shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgments require Se- 
crecy....”* The Record is, by law, “substantially a verbatim report of pro- 
ceedings,” to be printed under control of the Joint Committee on Printing.° 

The daily edition of the Congressional Record is a formidable document, 
printed on newsprint and containing stapled pages measuring eight-and-one- 
half by eleven inches. A single issue may have upwards of 200 pages. Each 
day’s proceedings follow a set pattern, the Senate debates preceding those 
of the House,’ which, in turn, are followed by a voluminous Appendix and 
the well-prepared and informative Daily Digest. A semimonthly printing 
of the daily Record is issued in limited edition together with an index for 
that period. Thereafter, the Congressional Record is “revised, printed, and 
bound promptly, as may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, in 
permanent form, for distribution during and after the close of each session 
of Congress.” ® 

The significant thing about the Congressional Record is that, by statute, 
it is not intended to be an exact reproduction of the remarks uttered on the 
floor. The language, “substantially a verbatim report on proceedings,” re- 
flects accurately what the Record is, the lessthan-verbatim status being 
derived from custom and practice of the two houses: a member may revise 
his own remarks and, in the House of Representatives, may insert into the 
Record as a speech material never uttered on the floor of the House. The 
official reporters work in relays: one reporter takes down the debates for 
several minutes and immediately transcribes them, . » that before the print- 


He has also introduced a resolution (S. Res. 168, 86th Congress) to curb certain 
practices in the Senate. The text of the resolution follows: Resolved, That the 
Standing Rules of the Senate are amended by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new rule: “RULE XLI. REPORTING OF PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Except as provided herein, the remarks of 
Senators in proceedings of the Senate shall be recorded in the Congressional Record 
as actually made. Changes in the recording of such remarks shall be permissible only 
to correct grammar and syntax, and to correct actual errors made in the reporting of 
such remarks. No changes of a substantive nature or changes concerning remarks of 
another Senator made in the proceedings shall be permitted.” 

*U.S. Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 5, cl. 3. On the proposition that the Journal, not the 
Record, is the official record of the proceedings, see Hinds’ Precedents of the House 
of Representatives, Vol. IV, Sec. 2727. 

* Title 44 U.S.C. Sec. 181. Section 182a of that title provides, “The public proceedings of 
each House of Congress, as reported by the Official Reporters thereof, shall be printed 
in the Congressional Record.” See also U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Printing, 
Rules for Publication of the Congressional Record, March 2, 1956. 

‘Joint Committee Rules, Sec. 1. The rule contains a proviso authorizing the House debates 
to be printed first, when the Senate debates are not received in time. 

* Title 44 U.S.C. Sec. 182a. 
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ing deadline a member has full opportunity, timewise, to revise his own re- 
marks. 

In the Senate revision is done as a matter of course. Senator Neuberger 
in his Times article described one aspect of the process as follows: 
After a major debate in the Senate over an issue which stirs profound emotions. . . I have 
seen many Senators . . . virtually rewriting the speeches and retorts just delivered on the 
floor of the Senate. Some will totally expunge comments made in the heat of debate that 
may seem indiscreet or unwise in the cold, gray light of the next dawn and in the inflexible 
type of the Congressional Record. Others will be adding afterthoughts, which may furnish 
an extra fillip to a reply that was flat or ineffective when uttered under the duress of 
argument in the Senate Chamber.’ 
In a recent volume on Senate procedure and precedents, it is stated, “A 
Senator in making a revision of his remarks is not supposed to make any 
substantial changes therein. (He has no rule of the Senate for guidance.)” *° 

In the House of Representatives it is customary and universal for a mem- 
ber to ask and to obtain unanimous consent to revise remarks made, usually 
with leave to extend. Revision, but not the right to extend, may be done 
without such express permission of the House, although the precedents 
speak of a necessary consent of the Speaker. The Joint Committee Rules do 
not, in terms, authorize revision, but speak of revision as accepted fact. Sec- 
tion 3 states, “When manuscript is submitted to Members for revision. . .”; 
Section 5 states, “Proofs of ‘leave to print’ and advance speeches will not be 
furnished the day the manuscript is received. . . ”; and Section 6 refers to 
manuscripts returned too late for printing in the day’s Record. House prac- 
tice prohibits a member from changing the remarks of another member, nor 
can he alter his own remarks “in such a way as to affect the remarks of an 
opponent in controversy without bringing the correction to the attention 
of that Member.” "* Representative Curtis of Missouri has pointed out that 
under present practice some far-reaching results are obtained: “This privi- 
lege has been abused to the extent that even in a colloquy which has oc- 
curred in debate the remarks of one of the debaters has been so changed as to 
render meaningless the printed remarks of his opponent which remain un- 
revised.” ** Under permission of the House to extend remarks, a member 
may add to his own spoken remarks or have inserted as a speech statements 
never made on the floor.’* Some curious results follow: A member may ask 
and obtain leave for another member to extend even though such member 
is absent from the floor; where an authorized extension is submitted too late 


* Neuberger, op. cit. 


” Charles L. Watkins and Floyd M. Riddick, Senate Procedure, S. Doc. No. 93, 85th Cong., 
2d Sess. 204 (1958). 

“Manual and Rules United States House of Representatives, 1957, Sec. 928. See also 
Hinds, op. cit., Vol. V, Sec. 6972 and Vol. VIII, Sec. 3462. 

*™ 104 Cong. Rec. 6594 (1958). 

“See Clarence Cannon, Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Representatives (Washing- 
ton: G.P.O., 1953, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., H. Doc. No. 562), p. 318. 
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in the day to appear in the body of the Record, it will usually appear in 
the Appendix, but as a speech, not as an extension of remarks. 

Senate procedure is more circumscribed. Speeches not actually delivered 
may be printed in the body of the Record or in the Appendix, but they must 
appear in “such manner as to indicate clearly that the contents thereof were 
not read orally by such Senator on the floor of the Senate.” '* The difference 
between the two houses as to extension in the body of the Record. stems 
directly from the size of each body. Time considerations are so precious on 
the House side that speeches made just after the House convenes, and before 
the business of the day — that is, while there is a sizable audience — are 
normally limited to one minute. Even during general debate either in the 
House qua House or when sitting as Committee of the Whole, time is scarce, 
and tempers have been known to rise to the height of fisticuffs over the 
question of allotment of time.'® 

There are reasons for “fixing up” the Record, some of which, at least, 
deserve more than cursory attention. There is a real question of how best 
to facilitate the placing on record of the views of a member both as to cur- 
rent national issues and to more local ones.’® Questions of grammar and 
rhetoric involved in transcribing oral remarks, often delivered impromptu, 
to printed literature worthy of perpetual scrutiny, require that some mini- 
mum flexibility be allowed. Representative John W. McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts offers still another reason for favoring a broad revision policy: 
Sometimes in running debate, extemporaneous debate in the House and heated argument, 
I say things sharply that upon reflection I would not have said and did not mean... . But 
I have always gone to the Member and said, “I just did not mean that; do you mind if | 
delete it?” I do not want to have anything sharp in the Record unless someone is nasty 
with me, trying to smear me, but I find upon reading my remarks that unintentionally | 


had a sharper quality that I do not want to possess, but that in running debate I find 
occasionally | do possess.” 


The daily edition of the Congressional Record is not always completely 
accurate, hence the customary unanimous consent grants in both houses to 
correct the previous day’s Record. The House has, on occasion, ordered the 
omission from the permanent Record of remarks made but not caught at 
the time of utterance.** On rare occasions, remarks made during debate 


™ Rules and Manual United States Senate, 1957, p. 132 (standing order of the Senate of 
July 23, 1947, S. Res. 127, Senate Journal 80th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 510). 

* Letter to Editor, New York Times, June 30, 1949, “Speeding Up Legislation,” reprinted, 
95 Cong. Rec. A 4326 (July 7, 1949). 

* See, in this connection, 96 Cong. Rec. A 5837 (August 15, 1950), reprinted, U.S. Con- 
gress, Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Hearings on 
Evaluation of the Effects of Laws Enacted to Reorganize the Legislative Branch of the 
Government, 82d Cong. Ist Sess., 1951, p. 304 (hereinafter cited as Hearings). 

* 104 Cong. Rec. 6597 (1958). 


* Cannon, op. cit., Sec. 926, p. 315; Hinds, op cit., Vol. V, Secs. 6978-81. Letter from 
Charles H. Hallam, associate Librarian, U.S. Supreme Court Library (July 15, 1958) 
reveals that the Supreme Court Library has a file of the semimonthly cumulative 
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are excluded from the daily Record as being in violation of the Rules of 
House or Senate. A member of the House, for example, may be called to 
order for words spoken in debate and, under Rule XIV, Section 5, “the 
Member calling him to order shall indicate the words excepted to, and they 
shall be taken down in writing . . . and read aloud to the House; but he shall 
not be held to answer, nor be subject to the censure of the House therefor, if 
further debate or other business has intervened.” ** 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the accuracy of a Senate speech once 
printed since there does not appear in the Record any request for authority 
to revise, but it is possible at times to gain some slight insight into the revision 
and extension practices in the House. In the case of extensions in the body 
of the Record, a careful reading may disclose an individual request to ex- 
tend, so, while the extension appears as a speech, it is obviously not a speech 
actually delivered. There are, however, many instances of leave to extend 
being granted across-the-board for all members of the House. It is the prac- 
tice of the House for such permission to be granted immediately after pas- 
sage of a bill and, in fact, this permission is given to extend remarks for five 
legislative days thereafter. There is no way of determining whether such 
remarks are uttered or inserted. In the case of an individual request to 
extend, if the extension is part of an actual delivered speech, there is no 
sure way of determining which portion was delivered and which inserted 
under the leave-to-extend privilege. 


II 


The Congressional Record is not an inexpensive document to publish. 
In 1956 the total printing cost of the daily edition (43,000 copies), the semi- 
monthly reprint, the index, and the bound edition cost $1,733,861.06. The 
cost of the daily edition alone for that period was $1,311,763.06, at an esti- 
mate page cost of $60.47. The total cost of the Appendix for 1956 was esti- 
mated at $480,000 and, as an indication that the cost for publishing the Re- 
cord is rising, an estimate for page cost of the daily for 1959 is given as 
$81.00.7° 

The Appendix to the Congressional Record serves the principal distinc- 
tion of keeping out of the body of the Record the mass of extraneous mate- 
rial which would, otherwise, hopelessly clog the reported debates. In the 
Appendix, too, appears those items intended for the body of the Record but 
which are returned too late in the day. Some of the Appendix items relate 

edition of the daily Record from 1940 to date. It is interesting to note that the Library 


has “a nearly complete run of dailies from 1885 to 1891, which were bound for the 
convenience and use of a then member of the Court.” 


” Discussed, House Manual, op. cit., Secs. 671, 924, 925. For the Senate Rule, see Rule XIX 
and Jefferson’s Manual, Sec. XVII. 


* Letter from Raymond Blattenberger, Public Printer; U.S. Government Printing Office 
(July 15, 1958). Dates given are for fiscal years. 
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directly to pending issues; many do not. There are limitations on what may 
be included, and it would appear that nothing which may not be uttered on 
the floor may be inserted in the Appendix.” No insertion which will run 
more than two pages may be printed unless an estimate of the cost, obtained 
from the Public Printer, is recited in the unanimous consent request.?? This 
limitation is somewhat illusory in that consent may be obtained to extend 
in three, four, or a score of instances. The Joint Committee Rules provide 
that an article printed in two or more parts “shall be considered as a single 
extension and the two-page rule shall apply.” ** Further, Section 10 of the 
Rules provides for elimination of duplication of articles, with the caveat 
that it does not “apply to quotations which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own remarks.” The rule prohibits 
insertions of speeches, addresses, or articles delivered or released after the 
session of Congress. Notwithstanding these limitations the Appendix is 
enormous and the variety of material which finds its way into the Appendix 
is truly amazing. Beginning with the Eighty-third Congress, Second Session, 
the Appendix is no longer bound permanently as separate volumes, although 
some extension of remarks in the House are included following each day’s 
session.”* 

The Daily Digest is a summary index of Congressional activity prepared 
by a staff of employees under the supervision of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, and is authorized by the Leg- 


islative Reorganization Act of 1946.75 Periodically, the Daily Digest con- 
tains a statistical summary of legislative activity for the session to date, as 
well as a status table of the annual appropriation bills. It would be helpful 
if a similar table of major legislative resolutions, bills, and treaties were pub- 
lished. The Daily Digest does not attempt to summarize the speeches de- 
livered. While the Digest is designed to make meaningful the great mass 


** Cannon, op. cit., p. 319 and Hinds, op. cit., Vol. V, Secs. 7004, 7005, and 7008. The 
Senate, on motion or by unanimous consent, may reverse a previous unanimous con- 
sent grant to place matters in the Record and order the matter stricken. Watkins and 
Riddick, op. cit., p. 200. 

* Joint Committee Rules, Sec. 11. The rule does not apply “to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection with a speech delivered in the course of 
debate or to communications from State legislatures, addresses or articles by the Presi- 
dent and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice President, or a Member of Congress.” 

* Ibid. 


™* The Index includes reference to all Appendix items but with the notation that page refer- 
ences preceded by “A” indicate Appendix material deleted from the permanent 
Record. Thus, in order to have a complete file of the Congressional Record it is now 
necessary either to bind the daily or semimonthly Appendices or to obtain microfilm 
files thereof. Note that an analysis of the growth of the Appendix, including statistics 
showing the number of items inserted therein by members, is included in remarks of 
Representative Jones of Missouri in 105 Cong. Rec. 9545-47 (June 11, 1959). The text 
of the resolution by the Joint Committee on Printing setting forth its policy on the 
Appendix (revised to February 6, 1956) is contained in Jones’s remarks. 


* Sec. 221; Title 44 U.S.C. Sec. 182c. 
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of material in the body of the Record and to furnish helpful information on 
other action of Congress, to the political scientist and to the historian it offers 
a unique opportunity to study the day-by-day activities of the committees, 
whose journals and minutes are not always available. The Daily Digest for 
each session is bound and indexed in separate volumes from the debates, 
and I recommend it as one of the more important documents for the study 
of Congressional activity.?* 


Ill 


Much of what has already been discussed is academic unless one con- 
siders the “how” and the “why” of the Record’s publication in light of its 
use. The value of the Congressional Record is twofold: first, as a source of 
information and political control, and second, as an historical record of Con- 
gressional activity and intent. The Record under the practice of revision and 
extension described, can be viewed as a good approximation of what tran- 
spires on the floor of each house; but it is not, obviously, a spontaneous tran- 
script. Major changes in text present an inaccurate and misleading picture 
of Congressional debate and intent. Senator Gordon Allott of Colorado 
notes, “I myself have participated in numerous debates on the floor; and 
sometimes when I read the Record the following morning, I have found it 
very difficult to recognize the debate which occurred.” 27 We may illustrate 
some of the difficulties which ensue from this situation by examining the 
extent to which the courts use the Congressional Record and other legislative 
documents in determining questions of statutory interpretation. In an era of 
increasing federal activity, the answer to the question, “what did Congress 
mean” becomes of vital significance, and the documentation reflecting Con- 
gressional intent becomes a part of the living literature of our statutes, 

The American rule on construction of statutes differs from the rule fol- 
lowed in Great Britian: “The sense and meaning of an Act of Parliament 
must be collected from what it says when passed into a law; and not from 
the history of changes it underwent in the house where it took its rise. That 
history is not known to the other house or to the sovereign.” 2* While it is 
not our purpose to comment on the wisdom of this approach, which should 
be viewed in the context of the whole juridical picture of the United King- 
dom, yet the comment of Mr. Justice Frankfurter is revealing: 


* A poll of 67 senators and 263 representatives, conducted in December, 1950, determined 
that the Daily Digest, of all innovations resulting from the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, was the most successful. Only 4 per cent of the senators and 7 per cent 
of the representatives polled felt that it was unsuccessful. Hearings, op. cit., p. 7. 


* 104 Cong. Rec. 6816 (1958). 


* From a 1769 opinion, Millar v. Taylor, quoted by Lord Haldane in Viscountess Rhondda’s 
Claim, 2 A.C. 339, 383 (House of Lords 1922). The opinion of Lord Wrenbury, con- 
curring in the (latter) case, gives the rule as follows: “Neither the debate nor the 


outcome of the debate is admissible to explain the words which are found in the Act 
as passed.” 
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These current English rules of construction are simple. They are too simple. If the purpose 
of construction is the ascertainment of meaning, nothing that is logically relevant should 
be excluded. The rigidity of English courts in interpreting language merely by reading it 
disregards the fact that enactments are, as it were, organisms which exist in their environ- 
ment. One wonders whether English judges are confined psychologically as they purport 
to be legally. The judges deem themselves limited to reading the words of a statute. But 
can they really escape placing the words in the context of their minds, which after all are 
not automata applying legal logic but repositories of all sorts of assumptions and impres- 
sions? Such a modest if not mechanical view of the task of construction disregards legal 
history. .. .” 

In the United States the courts have generally moved beyond the English 
rule. A court will look at the language of the Act and in doing so may apply 
one or more of a number of canons or maxims of construction, e.g., that a 
penal statute is to be strictly construed; general language following particu- 
larly described acts, classes of persons, or other enumerated objects are to 
be viewed as applicable to the general kind described by the enumerated 
items or persons and not as a complete generality (ejusdem generis rule);*° 
what was the mischief sought to be remedied by the statute; or that statutes 
in pari materia, that is, relating to the same subject, should be construed to- 
gether. The court may also seek to determine the meaning of the language 
of the statute by inquiring into the legislative intent as set forth in the his- 
tory of the Act. It is here that persists the essential difference between Eng- 
lish and American methods of construction of statutes, the function of our 


courts being aptly described by Mr. Justice Reed: “It is to construe the lan- 


guage so as to give effect to the intent of Congress. There is no invariable 
rule for the discovery of that intention.” ™ 

The examination of legislative history is followed by both federal and 
state courts, but it is the former, and more particularly, the Supreme Court, 
which chiefly interests us.*2 Two questions are raised regarding legislative 
history: Is there evidence of the intent of the legislative body which can be 


* Felix Frankfurter, “Some Reflections on the Reading of Statutes,” 47 Col.L. Rev. 527-46 
(May, 1947). 

"In the hypothetical statute, “No shipper, truck operator, barge conductor, freight for- 
warder or other person shall operate without a license,” the italicized phrase would 
not, under the ejusdem generis maxim, include every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, but at most only those persons within the general class comprising 
shippers, truck operators, and the others enumerated or reasonably to be included in 
such class. 

** United States v. American Trucking Associations, 310 U.S. 534 at 542 (1940). 

"For a general analysis of this subject, see 70 American Law Reports 5-46, Annotation 
“Resort to constitutional or legislative debates, committee reports, journals, etc., as 
aid in construction of constitution or statute.” For a good anthology the textbook by 
H. E. Read, J. W. MacDonald and J. B. Fordham, Cases and Other Materials on Leg- 
islation (Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1959), pp. 964-1277 is recommended. I was 
rather surprised to find that the examination of legislative history extends to local 
ordinances; in a recent New York lower court case, People v. Greenberg, 174 N.Y. 
Supp. 2d 803 (Magistrates’ Court, N.Y. City, 1958), a provision of the City Administra- 
tive Code was under scrutiny. The Court quoted at length from a committee report 
on the legislation of the 1926 Municipal Assembly of the City of New York, Alder- 
manic Branch. 
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used in the understanding of statutory language, and if so, what weight 
should be assigned to that evidence? The question is never quantitative, for 
as Frankfurter has remarked, 

Spurious use of legislative history must not swallow the legislation so as to give point to the 
quip that only when legislative history is doubtful do you go to the statute. While courts 
are no longer confined to the language, they are still confined by it. ... In the end, lan- 


guage and external aids, each accorded the authority deserved in the circumstances, must 
be weighed in the balance of judicial judgment.” 


In a 1916 decision, Mr. Justice Day ruled that where the language of the 
Act is plain and constitutionally authorized, the use of extrinsic aids is not 
justified.** The dissenting opinion argued that the majority rule was too 
simple: 

The words of a statute may be uncertain in their significations or in their application. If 
the words be ambiguous, the problem they present is to be resolved by their definition; the 
subject-matter and the lexicons become our guides. But here, even, we are not exempt 
from putting ourselves in the place of the legislators. If the words be clear in meaning but 
the objects to which they are addressed be uncertain, the problem then is to determine the 
uncertainty. And for this a realization of conditions that provoked the statute must inform 
our judgment.” 

It is the dissent which has been largely followed in recent years, rather than 
the “plain meaning rule” announced by Mr. Justice Day. 

What is sought for in the examination of legislative history is a non- 
statutory expression of Congressional intent. To be valid this evidence must 
reflect the intent of the majority of both branches of the Congress at the time 
of passage of the amendment, bill, resolution, or treaty in question. Certain 
types of legislative history have more validity than others. The statement of 
a witness before a House committee holding hearings on the bill in question 
will have some passing weight, more so if the witness is a member of the 
President’s cabinet and the bill — as finally enacted — is the Administration 
proposal. The committee report, as a formal document submitted to the 
parent House or Senate, has considerable weight since it represents the con- 
sidered judgment of the legislative committee assigned to consider the pro- 
posed bill. But committee reports do not always represent the intent of 
the full membership of the House or Senate, and in at least one case, a com- 
mittee report was shown to have been hastily prepared and, in fact, not to 
have been read by all members who signed it.** Statements made on the 
floor of House or Senate — as recorded in the Congressional Record — are 
often cited, particularly explanatory statements of the chairman of the com- 


* Frankfurter, op. cit., pp. 543-44. 

* Caminetti v. United States, 242 U.S. 470 (1916). 

* Ibid., p. 496. See also Harry W. Jones, “The Plain Meaning Rule and Extrinsic Aids in 
the Interpretation of Statutes,” 25 Wash. U.L.Q. 2-26 (December, 1939). 

* Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR Co. v. Acme Fast Freight, Inc., 336 U.S. 465 
(1949). The Court, p. 473, quotes Representative Wolverton in his floor statement on 


the bill in question: “Due to limitations of time the report was not submitted to the 
members of the committee or subcommittee. . . .” 
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mittee reporting the bill or other committee spokesman or sponsor of the 
bill.*7 Here the very keenest reading of the Congressional Record is called 
for, since the crucial point to be determined, reasonably, is whether the state- 
ments made orally, or the formally submitted report of legislative committee 
or conference committee, or any other legislative documentation, was ac- 
cepted by the majority of the parent body at time of voting. Where the 
chairman or floor leader of the bill makes a statement that particular lan- 
guage is designed to accomplish a stated objective, and it appears subse- 
quently that that language was amended in either house, the statement loses 
weight. So, too, a statement made by the chairman or floor leader which 
is challenged by other members of the committee as inaccurate or as not 
being indicative of committee intent. Mr. Justice Jackson, concurring in 
a 1951 opinion, stated that the use of legislative history must be exercised 
with caution. He commented: 

Resort to legislative history is only justified where the face of the Act is inescapably 2mbig- 
uous, and then I think we should not go beyond Committee reports, which presumably are 
well considered and carefully prepared. I cannot deny that I have sometimes offended 
against that rule. But to select casual statements from floor debates, not always distin- 
guished for candor or accuracy, as a basis for making up our minds what law Congress 
intended to enact is to substitute ourselves for the Congress in one of its important func- 


tions. ... It is not to be supposed that, in signing a bill, the President endorses the whole 
Congressional Record. 


Compare, too, the remark of Justice Frankfurter in United States v. Public 
Utilities Commission of California: 


It is one thing to construe a section of a comprehensive statute in the context of its general 
scheme, as that scheme is indicated by its terms and by the gloss of those authorized to 
speak for Congress, either through reports or statements on the floor. It is a very different 
thing to extrapolate meaning from surmises and speculation and free-wheeling utterances, 
especially to do so in disregard of the terms in which Congress has chosen to express its 
purpose.” 


There is little doubt that those preparing committee reports do so with 
full knowledge of their subsequent use in the courts: so too, statements made 
on the floor, Senator Neuberger noting that a Senator sponsoring a bill may 
read into the Record a detailed “record of legislative history” as a guide to 
those administering the legislation when finally enacted.*” A Congressional 
Record which is subject to extensive revision of uttered remarks lessens the 
efficacy of the legislative history offered to the judiciary. How sure can one 


* Statements issued by the President when approving a bill or a veto message are also used 
as legislative history. 

* Schwegmann Bros. v. Calvert Distillers Corp., 341 U.S. 384 at 395-96. (1951). Italics 
added. Jackson agreed with the judgment of the Court “insofar as it rests upon the 
language of the Miller-Tydings Act. But it does not appear that there is either neces- 
sity or propriety in going back of it into legislative history.” Cf. Jackson’s opinion in 
United States v. Five Gambling Devices, 346 U.S. 441 (1953), wherein he cites floor 
statements of a number of congressmen as well as the House committee report. 


* 345 U.S, 295 at 321 (1953). 
” Neuberger, op. cit. 
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be that a committee report is accepted by the membership at large or that 
a statement of the floor manager of a bill in the House was actually uttered 
on the floor? Yet the printed Record is often the only clue to Congressional 
intent. Despite these fundamental queries, the current sessions of the Su- 
preme Court, as recorded in the recent opinions thereof, show continued 
usage of legislative history including the Congressional Record. A summary 
of some of these opinions follows. 

In Nashville Milk Co. v. Carnation Co.,*' legislative history was used 
in support of opposite sides of an argument, lending emphasis to the point 
that such history must be used with caution. Mr. Justice Harlan, for the 
majority, decided that the legislative history of the Robinson-Patman Act 
was that “although price discriminations are both criminally punishable 
(under §3 of the Robinson-Patman Act) and subject to civil redress (under 
§2 of the Clayton Act), selling ‘at unreasonably low prices’ is subject only 
to the criminal penalties provided in §3 of the Robinson-Patman Act.” In 
support of this he cites the conference report of the bill, a statement on the 
House floor of the senior House manager of the committee of conference, 
a statement of another member of that committee, and a later statement — 
not on the pending bill — by Representative Patman before a Congressional 
committee. Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting, stated: “The Court holds that 
§3 of the Robinson-Patman Act is not a part of ‘the antitrust laws’ as used 
in the Clayton Act. We disagree. The legislative history in our opinion 
shows that Congress intended to permit private actions to be brought for 
violations of §3 of the Robinson-Patman Act.” Douglas cites some of the 
very same legislative history used by the majority and, in addition, the de- 
bates in the Senate on the bill and the additional fact that the House Judici- 
ary Committee, in its work of preparing and publishing the United States 
Code, included Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as part of the anti- 
trust laws. 

In United States v. McNinch,*? the Supreme Court held, “From the 
language of that Act, read as a whole in the light of normal usage, and the 
available legislative history we are led to the conclusion that an application 
for credit insurance does not fairly come within the scope that Congress 
intended the Act to have.” A footnote to the opinion cited a statement of 
the Senate floor manager of the bill and noted, “Apparently there were no 
committee reports nor any record of the proceedings in the House.” 

In Perez v. Brownell,** the opinion of the Supreme Court quotes com- 
mittee reports, hearings, and other history of the Act in question including 


* 355 U.S. 373 (1958). 


* 356 U.S. 595 (1958). See also Automobile Workers v. Russell, 356 U.S. 634 at 647-59 
(1958), dissent of Mr. Chief Justice Warren, on legislative history of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


“ 356 U.S. 44 (1958). 
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a statement by the chairman of the committee of the House responsible 
for the bill during the course of House debate; in the same case, the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Warren, cites floor debates in the dissent. In none of these 
opinions is there raised any question regarding the accuracy of the reported 
debates. 

IV 


How long this trend of accepting the Congressional Record as evidence 
of the debates in Congress will continue, is not too easily predictable, but 
certainly the fact that members of Congress themselves have become con- 
cerned about the practice of revision and extension is an indication that 
the situation is far from static.*® Attorneys have a knack of finding loop- 
holes, and the practice of revision and extension may give one or more of 
them an opportunity to try and negate the use of legislative history by op- 
posing counsel. The questions posed are whether such negating evidence 
can be presented to the courts, and if so, what use will the courts make of 
it? At the outset one must distinguish between questions of fact and of law. 
A question of law concerning the meaning of a statute may be raised in the 
trial court, but not as a factual issue triable by a jury. More likely, it is not 
raised until the trial has concluded. Procedurally, an attorney would be 
faced with the difficult problem of how to impeach the printed Congres- 
sional Record. It he makes the assertion in his brief, it would be nothing 
more than a self-serving statement and would, no doubt, be rejected by the 
court. He might, however, show as a general principle that the printed 
Record may not always record with accuracy remarks made on the floor, 
citing appropriate documentation. But such an argument, while having the 
possible effect of causing the court to refuse to accept any legislative history 
from the Congressional Record, would not prove whether the quoted state- 
ment of the congressman was or was not his actual oral remarks and, as such, 
accepted by the majority of the House or Senate. Testimony would be re- 
quired from either the official reporter of debates or some officer of the 
House or Senate or, perhaps, the congressman himself or one of his col- 
leagues. Thus counsel would be faced with task of arguing a legal point by 
the presentation of factual evidence — all of which would be subject to cross- 
examination. This is not an easy thing to do on the district court level — 


less so on the level of the court of appeals or the United States Supreme 
Court.** 


“ Ibid., p. 72 (see footnote 25 of the opinion). 

* See, e.g., the remarks of Representative Jones of Missouri, 105 Cong. Rec. 6136 (April 27, 
1959), and H. Res. 176, 86th Cong. Ist Sess., introduced by Representative Curtis of 
Missouri, which would prohibit the printing of remarks in the Record as oral remarks 
unless actually delivered. 

“The question is somewhat analogous to the problem involved in trying to prove that a 
printed statute, i.e., the bill signed by the executive (or the slip law, the session law, or 
the codification of the law) does not represent the Act passed by the legislative body. 
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The settled practice of the House is that no member nor officer of that 
body may voluntarily or in answer to a subpoena testify in the ordinary 
courts of justice as to any matter pertaining to his official capacity. In prac- 
tice, where the Clerk of the House is served with a subpoena duces tecum, 
he formally notifies the Speaker who lays such communication and the 
subpoena before the House. If there is no objection to his appearing, a re- 
solution will be adoped which states: (1) that the privileges of the House 
preclude its documentation from being subject to the “process of the ordi- 
nary courts of justice .. . but by its permission”; (2) that where it appears 
that such documentation is needed for use in any court of justice, “this 
House will take such order thereon as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of this House”; (3) that the Clerk 
may appear at the court but without the asked for papers; and, (4) that 
where the court “determines upon the materiality and the relevancy of the 
papers and documents called for,” the court officers and parties may proceed 
to the House and make copies of the documents “except minutes and tran- 
scripts of executive sessions. . . .” *7 This question has never been resolved 
in the Senate, but on one occasion during the Eighty-fifth Congress, Senator 
Eastland was subpoenaed to appear as a witness in a criminal case in a 
United States District Court. The case arose out of a contempt citation voted 
by the Senate in respect of conduct of the defendant when he was a witness 
before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee which Eastland chairs. A vigorous debate ensued on the proprieties of al- 
lowing the Senator to respond to the subpoena, Senator Russell arguing that 
“the privileges of the Senate are involved. The Senate might be completely 
disorganized, so that it could not proceed as a legislative body, by reason of 
the abuse of the power of subpena. It could not function. It could be de- 
nuded of Senators by reason of irresponsible subpenaing.” The entire mat- 
ter and two proposed authorizing resolutions were dropped when Eastland 
announced that he would appear voluntarily as witness for the Govern- 
ment.*® There is little practicable chance of testimony questioning the ac- 


The question comes down to this: do we (the court) accept the statute as set forth on 
the paper ultimately signed by the executive or do we look beyond this paper to see 
what the enacting body actually passed. 

* See, e.g., 104 Cong. Rec. 7262-63 (1958) and 7636-37 (1958). In the latter instance, the 
subpoena duces tecums involved a grand jury investigation of Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr. Among the information called for were “Records reflecting at- 
tendance of ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., during each session in the years 
1951 through 1955.” 

* 103 Cong. Rec. 4135-36, 4140-47 (March 21, 1957) and 4202-12 (March 22, 1957). Sena- 
tor Johnson, the majority leader, offered one resolution (S. Res. 116) and commented. 
“The Parliamentarian suggested that in view of the lack of precedents in the Senate 
on this very point there should be a formal resolution similar to the resolutions passed 
in the House and this resolution was modeled after the resolution adopted there.” 
S. Res. 117 was offered by Senator Wayne Morse and differed from the Johnson reso- 
lution in that it recited that the Senate Rules prohibit the absence of a Senator but 
by leave of the Senate; Johnson’s resolution recited that “by the privileges of the 
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curacy of the debates reported in the Congressional Record being presented 
to the courts. 

Then, too, there is the question of whether the courts will even sanc- 
tion the raising of such an issue. In Meyers v. United States,*® the United 
States Court of Appeals, in affirming a District Court conviction for viola- 
tion of a provision of the District of Columbia Code (Title 22 §2501) on 
perjury and subornation of perjury, held that it was not error to allow the 
counsel of a Congressional committee investigating the national defense 
program to testify as to what was said in the committee, the indictment aris- 
ing from certain statements therein alleged to have been made. The court 
ruled that the “best evidence rule” in federal courts is limited “to cases 
where the contents of a writing are to be proved. Here there was no attempt 
to prove the contents of a writing; the issue was what Lamarre had said, not 
what the transcript contained.” *° In the Meyers case the conviction arose 
out of testimony in a committee, whereas in the situation we are discussing, 
impeachment of the Record is not to determine whether perjury or the sub- 
ornation thereof, or contemptuous language was used, but whether a con- 
gressman did or did not make a statement on a given bill. I think the courts 
would refuse to inquire into the correctness of the Record, save in the very 
rare instance where the House or Senate itself adjudges a person in con- 
tempt.®' But while the courts may not allow impeachment of the reported 
debates, they may well come to a realization that the Record is not always a 
Record, to paraphrase the title of the Neuberger article, and think twice be- 
fore using any such legislative history. One recent United States Court of 
Appeals case offers some final clue as to judicial thinking in the area of Con- 
gress-Court relationships: 

The right of an accused by appropriate means to obtain evidence material to his defense 
is essential to the administration of the criminal law. A subpoena duces tecum to one who 
has custody of the evidence is an appropriate means. If such evidence is under the control 
of a department of government charged with the administration of those laws for whose 
violation the accused has been indicted, and its production is refused, or it is excluded, 
the courts, having responsibility under the Constitution for the trial of criminal cases, have 
held a conviction will not be permitted without the evidence . . . Like principles should 
apply with regard to evidence in the custody of the House of Representatives. While the 


privilege of the House must be respected it might give rise to occasions when it would be 
necessary to forego conviction of crime because evidence is withheld. There is no doubt 


Senate no Member is authorized to appear and testify but by order of the Senate.” 
Morse did not feel that there was any precedent for the Johnson recital. 


“171 F. 2d 800 (D.C. Cir. 1948) certiorari denied, 336 U.S. 912 (1949). 
® Ibid., p. 812; see, too, the dissent of Judge Prettyman, pp. 814 et seq. 


"On the right to punish for contempt, see Jefferson’s Manual, Sec. III and the annotations 
thereto in House Manual, op. cit., Sec. 293 et seq. The more normal procedure is set 
forth in Title 18 U.S.C. Sec. 192 and Sec. 194, without which, the House and Senate 
would be spending a great amount of time debating whether the course of conduct of a 
witness should be punished and the method of punishment. The law provides for 
certification of a statement of facts concerning the contempt to the appropriate United 
States Attorney for grand jury attention; punishment is authorized up to 12 months 
or a $1,000 fine, or both. 
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some discretion, to be carefully exercised so as not to invade the constitutional right of an 
accused to compulsory process.” 

But here, as in Meyers v. United States, the situation is to be distinguished 
from the question of interpretation of statutes and evidence impeaching 
certain types of legislative history. A strong argument can be made for the 
gradual lessening of weight assigned in appellate cases to the floor debates 
as reported in the Congressional Record unless and until the revision and 
extension practices are radically revamped. 


Vv 


There is need for a rule against substantive changes in the Congressional 
Record and, in the case of the House of Representatives, against extensions 
which appear as speeches. Changes for the sake of grammar and, perhaps, 
rhetoric should be allowed, with prudence the keyword to apprehensive 
congressmen, worried about the possible effects their unexpurgated remarks 
may have in home districts. 

As suggested in the Neuberger article, the Record should contain maps 
and diagrams— and on occasion illustrations — when needed to explain 
debates. Under the law®* the Joint Committee on Printing has authority 
to allow this, and a moderate exercise of that authority appears warranted. 

To make the Appendix more meaningful, some thought ought to be 
given to placing a ceiling on the number of items a member may insert dur- 
ing any one session; this should cut down the great bulk of extraneous mate- 
rail. There ought also to be a short table of contents to each day’s Appen- 
dix items. 

As noted, it would be helpful to have printed in the Congressional 
Record’s Daily Digest a status table of major substantive legislation worked 
out by the respective party leaders in each House, since it might prove em- 
barrassing for employees of the Digest to have to make such determination. 

A weekly digest of the debates reported in the Congressional Record 
would be of value to those who seek more than the usual newspaper reports 
of Congressional activity but have neither time nor energy to plough through 
the Record itself. This could be handled as a private publication, although 
it might be practicable to have it undertaken by the Government Printing 
Office which has the plates used for the Congressional Record. 

Finally, a certain fibre of moral courage is needed so that members of 
Congress will not hesitate to speak their minds on issues of the day. Per- 
petual doctoring of the primary source of legislative activity is no solution to 
hasty thoughts and hot tempers. 


™ Christoffel v. United States, 200 F. 2d 734 at 738-39 (D.C. Cir. 1952). 
* Title 44 U.S.C. Sec. 182b. 





THE CONFLICT OF INTERESTS IN 
AMERICAN POLICY ON AFRICA 


Georce W. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
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dle East) presents to American policy springs from the same source. 

The peoples of these areas have in common the spirit which the Band- 
ung Conference expressed so well — a relentless breaking of the old founda- 
tions of their societies, with the expectation of creating a new order in which 
the individual will have some hope for achieving human dignity. 

There is another factor affecting our policy toward Asia and Africa 
which we of the West are reluctant to recognize overtly, but nevertheless 
are forced to take into account covertly. The balance of power between the 
Soviet world and the West now appears to have shifted to these areas with 
their vast populations and stores of strategic raw materials. The ultimate 
values and directions determined upon by this majority of the human race 
will probably decide in the long run whether we have another total war or 
attain a tolerable peace and whether the tenuous foothold the democratic 
faith has established within the last century will survive the totalitarian 
avalanche gathering force in much of the world. 

To date there is little indication that American and Western policies 
have found any more promising basis of accomodation in Africa than in 
Asia and the Middle East. American policy in each area has been torn by 
a basic dilemma. This dilemma is created by a natural sympathy on the one 
hand for the legitimate nationalist aspirations of self-determination, equality, 
and social progress, and on the other hand, the recognition that advances 
in this direction often threaten vital strategic bases and economic interests 
of the United States and the Western World. In an article entitled “Afri- 
can Dilemma,” President deKiwiet of Rochester University pointed out 
the significance of this problem for American policy in Africa today when 
he said that “the political and historical idea of independence for subject 
peoples and the strategic need for dependable bases and safe lines of com- 
munication dwell together in American foreign policy. ...” ! Our inability 
to resolve this dilemma by positive new policies in a world where the funda- 
mental law, as E. H. Carr has described it, “is change,” has resulted in alarm- 


[: A SENSE, the challenge which Asia and Africa (including the Mid- 


* Foreign Affairs, April, 1955, p. 448. George V. Allen, Undersecretary of State, in 1956 
phrased this dilemma in these words: “The United States attitude toward Colonialism 
is known. ... But the application of this principle to present-day problems of foreign 
policy all over the world requires patient understanding and a high sense of responsi- 
bility, including regard for the ultimate and basic security interests of the United 
States.” “United States Foreign Policy in Africa,” Annals of the American Associ- 
ation of Political and Social Sciences, July, 1956, p. 118. 
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ing gyrations between propaganda statements of our belief in the rights of 
man, calculated to win the sympathy of subject peoples, and the pursuit of 
policies that sustain the status quo. Within a period of a few weeks in 1957, 
it was possible for President Eisenhower to sign a statement with the King 
of Morocco declaring our mutual belief that the problems of the peoples of 
North Africa should be settled according to the principle of self-determina- 
tion, and a short time later to extend additional credits to France by which 
she was able to continue her warfare against the Algerian independence 
movement. 


INTERESTS AND ForEIGN Poticy 


Modern pluralists such as Reinhold Neibuhr and Walter Lippmann 
have pointed out that foreign policies, like domestic policies in a demo 
cratic society, are the reflection of the balance achieved between com- 
peting group interests.2 Our policies toward Africa mirror such various 
interests. As a result, the picture remains badly blurred and miscalculations 
easily arise from a poor perception of the real nature of our interests. It is 
important, therefore, to take the true measure of these interests in order to 
gauge both their present influence and their proper influence upon policy. 

American interests in Africa can be compressed into three major cate- 
gories — the economic, the strategic, and the humanitarian. The first two 
interests are rooted in immediately perceptible advantage and profit for 
group and nation, while humanitarian interests spring from a sense of re- 
sponsibility transcending the narrow national interest and seek a plane of 
mutual benefit in respect for human rights. It will be noted that these cate- 
gories often impinge on each other and are not always necessarily in conflict. 


1. Economic interests 


American economic interests in Africa have mushroomed since World 
War II. While this activity does not begin to equal that of the European 
colonial powers in terms of proportionate trade and investment, the per- 
centage increase of American participation in African economic life is never- 
theless very large. American private capital is finding increasing sources of 
gain in Africa primarily in the extraction industries. The total amount of 
private American investment has leapt from $93,000,000 in 1936 to $700,- 
000,000 in 1956.* Most of this capital is being invested in iron ore, mining in 
Liberia, oil exploration and distribution in North, West, and South Africa, 
and copper mining in Central Africa. Comparatively little has been in- 


* “Interest,” as defined by Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, is “Participation in advantage, 
profit, and responsibility.” It must be remembered, too, that there are various types 
of interests, such as self-interest, mutual interest, and selfless interest; the latter being 
exceedingly rare. 

A. M. Kamarck, “The African Economy and International Trade,” The United States and 
Africa (New York: American Assembly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1958), p. 129. 
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vested in farming, or in industrial enterprises outside of the Union of South 
Africa. Also, Africa has not yet become an important market for American- 
made goods. Today only 10 per cent of Africa’s imports are supplied by the 
United States. 

The primary motivation of American enterprise in Africa is not sen- 
sational profit-making, although there have been a few windfall gains by 
American owners of capital in South and Central Africa. The principal 
dynamic appears to stem from large-scale American enterprise, such as pe- 
troleum, steel, and copper producers who are concerned about the depletion 
of American domestic resources and who, confronted with rising costs of 
production at home, are seeking cheaper sources of raw materials abroad. 
It is of considerable significance that the American industrial plant has, in 
recent years, become dependent upon sources of overseas supply. The 
United States is now a net importer of raw materials rather than a net ex- 
porter. In 1956, for example, 25 per cent of our iron ore was imported and 
Liberia contributed a significant portion. 

In areas like West Africa, American business finds its interests, on the 
whole, complementary to the interests of the peoples of the developing econ- 
omies. In other areas, like South Africa and the Portuguese territories, 
American capital tends to strengthen racial and feudalistic structures by 
investing dollars in mining industries based upon compulsory labor systems. 

There are, however, great limitations upon the possible rapid expansion 
of American private capital in Africa. They arise from a variety of problems 
— the hostility of colonial powers, unfamiliar legal and cultural systems, and 
the rise of African nationalism, with its emphasis on mass welfare and its 
severe restrictions on profit-making. Increasing racial tensions in white- 
settled areas create an atmosphere of instability that further dampens the 
ardor of American enterprise. Therefore, American business is not likely 
to develop the extensive interest in Africa that British and French capital 
have had for nearly a century. 

At present, Africa is at the bottom of the list of the major areas in the 
underdeveloped world receiving United States government aid; but there 
has been a remarkable growth in American-supported economic develop- 
ment and technical assistance programs within the last few years. The total 
amount of United States aid has increased from nothing prior to the end of 
World War II to $900,000,000 by mid-1957.* This figure includes a portion 
of the assistance from the International Bank of $462,000,000 loaned by the 
end of 1957. Not only are the needs of this vast continent immense for the 
creation of roads, railways, ports, hydro-electric schemes, for village devel- 
opment, and for social welfare programs, but changing conditions are making 
such developments far more practical than before. 


* These estimates were used by Vernon McKay in his article, “Foreign Aid in Africa,” 
Current History, August, 1957, p. 91. 
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The nine presently independent African governments will shortly be 
joined by Nigeria, Italian Somaliland, Togoland, and other British and 
French territories, all of whom will soon be in a position to request exten- 
sive American aid. It has been one of the continuing characteristics of colo- 
nial rule that metropolitan powers have been very slow in requesting eco- 
nomic assistance for their African wards; yet even here suspicion and re- 
sistance to American involvement are breaking down. 


2. Strategic interests 


Probably the strongest motive for American government aid programs in 
Africa is an interest in securing assured sources of raw materials both for our 
own industries and for those of Western Europe. The United States rec- 
ognizes that such security is related to rapid economic progress with strong, 
viable African economies.’ Also, European colonial powers lack the means 
for more rapid development and in some cases have not fully realized the 
importance of such programs. 

Thus, American economic interests are directly related to security con- 
siderations. While our industrial plan would undoubtedly survive the loss 
of vital African supplies, European economies would be badly crippled. In- 
asmuch as the defensive system of the Western World is an integrated one, 
American strategic planners are deeply concerned over the maintenance of 
close friendly relations between the African Continent and ourselves. 

There has been a growing tendency among American military planners 
to link Africa to the defensive system of Europe. Some pressure has been 
exerted upon President Bourgiba of Tunisia to join NATO and the United 
States has until recently refused to re-negotiate the position of military air 
bases in Morocco with the new Government. Despite these and other Amer- 
ican and Western pressures, no independent state in Africa is currently a 
direct participant in NATO. However, the colonies of the European powers 
are indirect participants in the Western security system. South of the Sahara 
agreements with colonial powers and with their colonies bind Africans to 
the defense of Western Europe. This fact, probably more than any other 
single factor, often influences the United States to accept without objection 
the less savory aspects of the colonial policies of our European allies. As 
one astute foreign policy analyst, Hans Morgenthau, expressed it: “The 
United States has tended to opt in virtually all respects for the policies of 
the metropolitan powers, however, modified and qualified in detail, and it 
has subordinated its long-range interest in the autonomous development of 


* William Moran, Chief, Africa Division, Foreign Operations Administration, stated: “The 
resources of Africa have scarcely been touched, and the development of these re- 
sources is essential to its own development as well as to the continued expansion of 
the economies of the United States and Western Europe.” “U.S. Technical and 
Economic Assistance to Africa,” in Charles C. Haines (ed.), Africa Today (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1957), pp. 440-41. 
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the native population to short-range considerations of strategy and expe- 
diency.” * 

It is difficult to see any prospect for change in this policy until our policy- 
makers become less preoccupied with the creation of a system based largely 
on the military containment of the Communist bloc, and broaden their 
policies to include a more creative economic approach — one that strength- 
ens Western and African economic ties but de-emphasizes the presently 
predominant military strategic considerations. 

Africa is especially unsuited to a military containment policy. In the 
first place, neither the Soviet Union nor any other Communist power pre- 
sents currently a direct invasion threat. Their major influence is confined 
to ideological penetration and the shrewd exploitation of frustrated African 
nationalism. Secondly, it should be noted that the extent of Communist 
influence in Africa is often exaggerated by our sensation-hunting press, and 
sometimes by colonial powers, who seek to play upon American fears in 
order to gain support for repressive policies. 

Professor Vernon McKay points out in this connection, “If Communism 
were to win the Middle East, it is true, the Moslems south of the Sahara 
might be easier prey.” * But he adds that communism is far from having 
gained the position of strength it would need to present such a grave threat 
today. It should be increasingly obvious in Africa today, our policies are 
weakened when they are drafted primarily with an eye to military contain- 
ment of the Soviet Union. 

The newly independent countries of Africa have already made it thor- 
oughly clear that they wish to devote their limited resources to the strength- 
ening of their internal economic systems and do not wish to be involved in 
the cold war struggle between the two chief power blocs. American policy 
is, as yet, far from reconciled to this “non-alignment” thesis as it was pro- 
pounded most specifically at the 1958 Accra Conference of the eight inde- 
pendent African governments. 


3. Humanitarian interests 


From the complex of various humanitarian interests stem many impor- 
tant ideas and influences which may in time supply the corrective needed 
for the imbalance of security considerations noted above. American human- 
itarian interests come from our Judeo-Christian, democratic heritage, with 
its strong respect for the human personality and faith in the principles of 
equality and self-determination. Several groups in American society have 
a considerable interest in Africa from this perspective. They include Prot- 


*“United States Policy Toward Africa,” in C. W. Stillman (ed.), Africa in the Modern 
World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 321. 


* “External Pressures on Africa Today,” in Kamarck, op. cit., p. 84. 
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estant and Catholic missions, the American Negro community, trade-unions, 
foundations, and educational bodies. 

The major point of contact with Africa for millions of Americans has 
been their membership in a local church which helps maintain a mission 
station somewhere in Africa. It is of some significance that twenty million 
Africans have embraced one form or another of Christian faith and many 
millions more have benefited from the healing drugs or educational pro- 
grams of the missions. 

Foreign missions have often been criticized by African nationalists for 
being ideological apologists for imperialism. Yet while missions have often 
stood aside on the heated political issues of the day, it is unfair to equate 
their interests with colonialism. Certainly most American Christian denom- 
inations and their national boards are today increasingly concerned that 
American influence be exerted on behalf of African human rights. One of 
the spokesmen of American churches who has perhaps done more than 
any other American to stir this consciousness is Dr. Emory Ross. In his book, 
African Heritage, Dr. Ross draws a relationship between the pioneering 
work of missionaries and the large-scale government economic and technical 
assistance programs of today. 

The real and heavy task, essential for Africa, for us, and for the world, is the creating of 
Christian Community in and with Africa. . . . In such a Christian Community, what has 
come to be called Point IV, is a basic and historically accepted major element — the aiding 
of all the life of all the people —land, food, clothing, shelter, health, religion, literacy, 
literature, education, communications, recreation, economics, family, community, govern- 
ment —all these things are, or should be, the Christian concern of Christians everywhere, 
for everybody.® 

Christian leaders have called for policies that enhance the dignity of life 
in Africa. They deplore compromises with racial injustice and are skeptical 
of the value of military and economic agreements that subordinate human 
values to security considerations. 

Since the collapse of the inflated “back to Africa” Garvey movement, 
American Negroes have sought to forget their African past. But this prevail- 
ing mood of the Negro is changing. The achievements of Ghana have done 
more to kindle American Negro confidence in their blood brothers on the 
African Continent than any other single event. Leaders of the American 
Negro intellectual community from Richard Wright to Martin Luther King 
have been urging their people to regard the struggles of Airica and them- 
selves as one for equal rights. The more politically minded American Ne- 
groes have been attracted to the Pan-Africa ideas of African leaders like 
Nkrumah and Azikiwe who are themselves products of American universi- 
ties. Pan-Africanism has a racial aspect that identifies Western Hemisphere 
Negroes with those of Africa. George Padmore, a West Indian by birth, has 


* Emory Ross, African Heritage (New York: Friendship Press, 1952), p. 138. 
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set forth most ably in several of his works the ideas of Pan-Africanism. The 
latest of his writings is Pan-Africanism or Communism. 

As the Negro vote becomes more important, increased pressures will 
be exerted on American policy to recognize more fully African rights and 
interests. Negroes are especially sensitive to racial injustice and will in- 
creasingly oppose any compromises in American policy on this score. 

In addition to these two major humanitarian influences, there is the 
awakening of United States liberal educational, foundation, and trade-union 
interest in Africa to the task of forwarding programs of educational and 
social advance, all of which exert additional pressures on behalf of policies 
based upon our mutual interest in democratic progress and political stability 
in Africa. 

THE BALANCE OF INTERESTS 


In summary, we can conclude that there are several critical points at 
which American interests in Africa are in conflict. From an economic stand- 
point, most American investment in Africa is not in conflict with humani- 
tarian interests; but the growing American investment in the white-settled 
areas of Central and South Africa indicates a conflict. American assistance 
for settler-controlled governments pursuing policies of racial discrimination 
is highly questionable in terms both of elementary justice and of long-range 
security interests. Given the present racialist direction of the Central Afri- 
can Federation, American support for economic development and early 
independence is directly contrary to the welfare of the six million African 
people involved.® 

Yet the primary point of conflict arises between strategic interests and 
humanitarian interests. Strategic ties with South Africa and France have 
created the most obvious dilemmas where what policy we have both in and 
out of the United Nations reveals the inability of the United States to make 
up its mind either to support the repressive policies of these allied powers 
or to oppose them. American policy toward Portugal’s refusal to place its 
colonial peoples under the aegis of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories of the United Nations, again reveals the 
same dilemma. Insofar as the United States has been able to resolve its 
basic policy dilemma at all, it has been through the sacrifice of humanitarian 
long-range interests to the expediency of a short-term security interests 
pressed upon us by our European allies. 

A more adequate resolution of our dilemma will be achieved by facing 
frankly the fact of its existence. Neither the self-righteous assertions of some 


* Professor James Coleman, in his article-review in World Politics, July, 1957, p. 603, sug- 
gests that American policy has given support to the ambition of the white settler- 
controlled government of the Central African Federation for early independence. This 
would mean that British influence over the direction of policy would be entirely lost, 
as has happened in South Africa, where apartheid now dominates the scene. 
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of the proponents of current policy who see no conflict of interests or the 
views of those critics who believe all interests but the humanitarian must 
be abandoned will supply a workable alternative. A more hopeful policy 
can be evolved by the acceptance of a balance of interests that breaks 
through the deadlock of our present dilemma and gives force and direction 
to American policy. 

A break-through might be achieved by means of an African policy based 
upon a position of strength rather than weakness. It has been argued that 
present American security relations in Africa are antiquated and ineffec- 
tual, whereas our humanitarian interests are strong and vital. Therefore, 
far greater emphasis should be given to the humanitarian interests in various 
aspects of our policy as against the security interests that presently predom- 
inate. Without attempting to elaborate in detail all the considerations that 
naturally arise in this connection, there may be set forth several basic prin- 
ciples for operation, which, while not resolving all conflicts, nevertheless 
would give a new emphasis and direction: 


1. Africa can no longer be approached as an extension of the Western 
European Security system. Our relations with the rapidly emerging new 
African states will need to be based on a respect for their freely expressed 
desires to be independent and neutral. Any new African defensive arrange- 
ments will need to be worked out with African states in terms of African 
interests. 


2. Economic and technical assistance programs should be stepped up 
in order to create viable and strong African economics capable of resisting 
the temptations of totalitarian extremism. 


3. Military and economic support for governments practicing repressive 
racial policies should be withheld until more reasonable adjustments have 
been made. (And if, at the same time, a forthright attempt to implement 
Supreme Court decisions on racial integration at home is made, we will have 
a much firmer ground to stand on.) 


4. The United Nations could be more effectively used as a forum for 
the expression of traditional American attachment to the ideas of self-deter- 
mination, social advancement, and racial equality. 


5. European colonial powers should be encouraged to expedite more 
rapidly the progress toward self-government and independence of their re- 
maining African colonial possessions. While the continuation of close eco- 
nomic and cultural ties between metropolitan powers and African states 
should also be encouraged, American policy should discourage the creation 
and continuation of artificial Euro-African communities that deny genuine 
self-determination to African states. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out once again that a more hopeful ap- 
proach to Africa cannot be made without recognizing, in our foreign policy 
thinking, that military pacts are a feeble and often unsound means for 
Communist containment in a period when millions of Africans and Asians 
are determined for the first time in their history to choose their own political 
values and systems. America’s greatest strength is not her capacity to pro- 
duce the most modern weapons, necessary as these may be for our defense, 
but in the force of our humanitarian idealism. In Africa we will have more 
success if we build upon this as our major interest. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF NASSERISM 
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matic yet romantic improvisor whose unpredictability is due to the 

fact that he does not know from one day to another what he wants 
to do. Apt as this description might be of Nasser’s views regarding the 
course Egypt’s domestic affairs should take, an examination of his writings, 
speeches, and interviews will show a relatively coherent set of basic assump- 
tions regarding the Arab world as a whole; and those basic assumptions 
make up what might be called Nasser’s operational theory of foreign policy. 


Bo GAMAL ABDEL NASSER has been described as a prag- 


I 


Nasser’s thinking starts with the assumption that the major problems of 
the Arab peoples are due largerly to two basic factors: (1) an intellectual 
and spiritual paralysis that has long stagnated the Arabs; and (2) a plague 
of foreign and domestic “devils” whose moral evil — greed — impels them 
to keep the Arabs in bondage. 

It is the first factor — the intellectual and spiritual paralysis of the Arab 
peoples — that is the more important one; for if it were not for this, the 
second factor — the plague of “devils” — would not exist. 

Nasser holds that the Arab peoples have been mentally and spiritually 
numb for many generations; and it is this paralysis of mind and soul which 
has been the major obstacle to an Arab renaissance. Nasser’s little book, 
Egypt’s Liberation,? is filled with massive grief and remorse over the weak- 
ness and lethargy of the Arab character. He argues that after the Arab age 
of glory in the seventh and eighth centuries, the Arabs fell into a long slum- 
ber. A brief awakening occurred during the Crusades when Saladin tem- 
porarily reunited enough of them to recapture Jerusalem. But this revival 
was short-lived and the Crusades were followed by a Dark Age of six cen- 
turies during which the Arabs remained in somnolent isolation. No renais- 
sance appeared as it did in Europe; and there was thus no progress and no 
steady evolution in thought. The military rule of the Mamelukes in Egypt 
was especially depressing. When, therefore, the Europeans arrived again — 
this time during the Napoleonic Wars — the Arabs were still living intel- 
lectually and spiritually in a thirteenth-century tyrannous feudalism. By 
then their life-blood had been sucked from their veins and there had devel- 
oped in the depths of their souls a paralysis and a complex that a century- 
*C. L. Sulzberger in the New York Times, March 26, 1958. 

*Gamel Abdel Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation: The Philosophy of the Revolution (Washington, 

D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955). 
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and-a-half later is still there. The flood of new European ideas that began to 
pour into the Arab world with the arrival of Napoleon produced confusion 
and chaos rather than a progressive awakening. The Arab peoples were 
totally unprepared to absorb the new ideas. They were unable to understand 
them. Simultaneously, moreover, European colonialism began to fasten it- 
self on the area; and this brought with it a new form of intellectual and 
spiritual suppression —a suppression that further entrenched the Arab 
feeling of inferiority, that caused the Arab to doubt everything about him- 
self, his past, his present, and his future. It forbade him to hope that for 
him there ever could be a better life. A slave he was and a slave he 
would be always. 

Neither the nationalist movement of the past century nor the two world 
wars that have swept over the area have succeeded, according to Nasser, in 
breaking completely the grip of this mental and spiritual paralysis on the 
masses of the people. So numb were the Egyptian masses, for example, at 
the time of the Nasser-led coup in 1952 that they remained inert for several 
days, seemingly unable to grasp what was going on; and it took herculean 
efforts by the military junta to rally the people to the support-of the revolu- 
tion. . 

The second factor —the plague of foreign and domestic “devils” be- 
setting Nasser’s world — involves a sizable list of scoundrels headed by Brit- 
ain, France, and Israel (plus all Zionists). The Soviet Union is included 
despite Nasser’s many ties with her; and so is the United States. The list 
includes also a variety of domestic rascals such as feudal landowners and 
big business men, party politicians, corrupt royal families, the Moslem 
Brotherhood, and domestic Communists. The word “devil” is used here to 
describe them, for with only one exception, all are motivated, in Nasser’s 
view, by moral evil—by greed. The one exception is the United States 
whose motivations will be disclosed shortly. 

Nasser’s reasons for putting Britain at the top of his list of “devils” are 
too well known to be repeated here. Suffice it to say that he looks upon her 
(and France) as an unreconstructed colonial power afflicted with incurable 
greed.* 

Nasser’s reasons for putting Israel and all Zionists (but not all Jews) high 
on his list of “devils” are equally well known. The moral culpability of 
Zionists is due not only to their coveting someone else’s land for the estab- 
lishment of their own state; but it is due also to the fact that they coveted 
even more than the UN Partition allotted them and still covet all the area 
from the Euphrates to the Nile — or so Nasser believes. He is convinced 
*Gamal Abdel Nasser, “The Egyptian Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIII (January, 


a * 200; Interview in Life, April 16, 1956, p. 34; Vital Speeches, September 15, 1956, 
pp. 741-42. 
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that Israel has an expanionist policy that menaces the territory of every 
surrounding Arab state. He argues that Israel cannot survive without either 
foreign aid or more territory; that the foreign aid now supporting her cannot 
go on forever; and that when it stops Israel will go on a rampage. The land 
she has already taken by conquest, moreover, has geographically cut the 
Arab world in two so that Western Arabs can get to the Eastern Arab states 
only by air or water — thus denying them the land bridge provided for 
in the UN Partition scheme.* 

The Soviet Union and the world Communist movement are also high 
on Nasser’s list of morally evil forces bent on selfish goals. Although he 
seems to feel that the masses of Arab peoples are naive in their attitude to- 
ward the Soviet bloc, he seems to think that his own view of the Commu- 
nists is realistic and that he can do business with them without being caught 
up in their lustful tentacles. He is quite aware that the Communists pro- 
gress by stirring up disorder and hate and that this practice threatens the 
existence of every Arab state. He is quite aware also that the Reds hope 
to capture the Arab nationalist movement and are so adept at such infiltra- 
tion that they must be combatted continuously. He is unable to forget, more- 
over, that the Soviet Union collaborated with the West in the creation of 
Israel and also sold arms to Israel before and during the Palestine War. 
During the 1955 Summit Conference at Geneva he was again fearful that 
another Anglo-Soviet deal might materialize in which the Arabs would be 
sold out. Russia’s suppression of the Hungarian revolt of 1956 was equally 
as imperialistic as France’s attempt to suppress the Algerian revolt, in Nas- 
ser’s view; and even after he had developed many ties with the Reds he was 
willing to declare that he believed their objectives were dangerous. In one 
interview he readily conceded that the Reds were highwaymen waiting down 
the road for him with a machine gun and his chief argument for not worry- 
ing about them at the moment was the necessity of getting past other foot- 
pads (Israel) armed with pistols immediately in front of him. He was quite 
aware, however, of the man further down the road with the machine gun 
and he had no intention of forgetting him.° 

Not least on Nasser’s list of “devils” are the privileged classes of the 
Arab states — the landowners, party leaders, corrupt royal families, and big 
business men — who for so many centuries have exploited the masses of the 


“New York Times, March 31, 1958; Interview in Newsweek, May 30, 1955, p. 39; recorded 
interview with Howard K. Smith, | Can Hear It Now, February 6, 1956; interview in 
ee _ World Report, September 3, 1954, p. 29; interview in ibid., November 
4, , p. 48. 

"Interview in Newsweek, July 26, 1954, p. 38; interview in U.S. News and World Report, 
September 3, 1954, p. 26; interview in ibid., November 4, 1955, p. 49; Freda Utley, 
Will the Middle East Go West? (Chicago: Regnery, 1957), pp. 46, 49, 171. A story in 
the New York Times, March 24, 1958, declared that Nasser was busy at the moment 
removing pro-Communists from the Syrian army. 
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people, kept them oppressed in mind and spirit, acted as stooges for the 
foreign imperialists, made the Egyptian military machine a laughingstock 
for the outside world, and manipulated a false facade of parliamentary 
democracy for their own selfish purposes. It is these groups that have in- 
sisted on perpetuating feudalism with its accompanying mass ignorance and 
poverty and have blocked the economic, social, and political reforms needed 
to raise standards of living and inspire the masses of the Arab states to stand 
on their own feet before the world in pride and dignity, able to proclaim 
that they are the equal of any men.*® 

As mentioned above, the United States is the only “devil” on Nasser’s 
list to whom the name cannot be applied accurately; for as furious as Nas- 
ser has become against the United States, he has not considered her moti- 
vated by moral evil. Rather, the United States has become an accomplice in 
the crimes of others and she has made some serious mistakes in her own 
right, but the major motivations have been duress and stupidity rather than 
moral degradation. 

Nasser makes three complaints against the United States. First is the 
oft-heard one that she has become an accomplice in the perpetuation of 
European colonialism due largely to her desire to appease European allies 
she needs in the cold war.’ His documentation is so well known it need 
not be repeated here. 

His second complaint is that the United States is the major supporter of 
the Zionist movement and is, therefore, an accomplice in the “monstrous 
injustice” of the creation and perpetuation of Israel. United States policies 
in the Middle East, he asserts, have been enormously influenced by Amer- 
ican Zionists whose pressures on both the White House and Congress have 
been remarkably effective. In her well-meaning attempt to help solve the 
problem of the European Jews, therefore, the United States has created a 
worse problem in the Middle East.® 

Nasser’s third charge against the United States is that American policy- 
makers are stupid. It is bad enough, Nasser seems to think, for American 


* Newsweek, April 26, 1954, p. 48; Nasser, “The Egyptian Revolution,” loc. cit., 199, 209; 
R. H. S. Crossman, “Nasser’s Plan for Peace,” New Statesman and Nation, January 22, 
1955, p. 95; Middle Eastern Affairs, VI (August-September, 1955), 274; ibid., IX 
(1958), 155. 

"Nasser has stated repeatedly, moreover, that this semi-colonial policy of the United 
States has done more to promote communism in Asia and Africa than any other one 
thing, for it has caused peoples on those continents to hate the United States and has 
given the Communists a powerful propaganda weapon on a silver platter. India is 
not Communist, he insists, because the British got out in time; and had the U.S 
insisted on France getting out of Indo-China before the Communists had time to win 
converts, she, too, could have avoided the Red onslaught. See interview in U.S. News 
and World Report, September 3, 1954, pp. 30-31; Middle Eastern Affairs, V (January, 
1954), 36; interview quoted in Utley, op. cit., pp. 49, 187. 

*Interview in Newsweek, July 26, 1954, p. 38; ibid., November 25, 1957, p. 57; Utley, op. 
cit., pp. 110-11; Alfred M. Lilienthal, There Goes the Middle East (New York: Devin- 
Adair, 1957), pp. 126-27; Life, April 16, 1956, p. 34. 
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policy-makers to be under the evil influence of greedy and unscrupulous 
Europeans and Zionists. But when they are also stupid in their own right, 
they are compounding their felonies. 

American policy-makers, Nasser has stated repeatedly, have failed to 
understand the psychological complexes of the Arabs — and of most for- 
merly dependent peoples, for that matter. They have failed to grasp both 
the deep-seated yearning of such people for national equality and their 
almost pathological suspicion of anything that appears even remotely as an 
attempt to maintain supervision or control over them. Thus, even when 
the United States has honestly and sincerely tried to help the Arab peoples 
she has done it in a paternalistic, superior, and insulting manner. All aid 
ever offered, he claims, has been offered only with strings attached which 
most Arab peoples would interpret as a perpetuation of colonial ties.° The 
offer of aid for the Aswan Dam was withdrawn, moreover, in such an insult- 
ing manner that Nasser felt both he and Egypt had been slapped in the face. 
United States support of a User’s Association to control the Suez Canal was 
also insulting, for it had no more justification than a User’s Association for 
the Port of London would have had. Repeatedly, the United States has 
behaved in this superior, paternalistic, and irritating fashion and by such 
stupidity has compounded her other crimes.’® 

Nasser has gone to great pains to explain these psychological complexes 
of the Arab peoples — particularly the complex that has become popularly 
known as xenophobia. He insists that it is not a morbid dread and fear of 
all foreigners, but only a dread and fear of those foreigners and their ac- 
complices who in the past have dominated the Arabs and have repeatedly 
justified their imperialism by a variety of pretexts — pretexts that are well 
known to all students of colonialism. The British, the French, and their 
American accomplices are the foreigners now most associated with that com- 
plex. Since none of the Communist peoples have ever been so associated 
in the Arab mind, there is no Arab fear of them. Thus an Arab state can 
develop ties with a Communist state that cannot be developed with any of 
the Western Big Three; for there is no suspicion in the Arab mind that the 
stealthy and disguised hand of imperialism is hidden in them. The West- 
ern Big Three “devils” are suspect in everything they propose, he declares. 
The Baghdad Pact, offers of guarantees to protect the territorial integrity of 
the area (the Eisenhower Doctrine), the sending of military missions, the 
establishment of military bases in the area, the proposal to have the Canal 
controlled by a User’s Association, and even Point Four aid are interpreted 


*To get arms, for example, the recipient had to join a defense pact or accept a military 
mission on her soil. 

* Interview in U.S. News and World Report, September 3, 1954, p. 31; Crossman, loc. cit., 
p. 95; Vital Speeches, September 15, 1956, p. 741; Utley, op. cit., p. 187; Interview in 
Newsweek, November 25, 1957, p. 57. 
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by the masses as subtle devices for the return of colonialism and reminders 
to the Arabs of their once-inferior status. If United States policy-makers 
were not so stupid they would understand this, Nasser declares; for it is 
obvious that even the British people are frequently irritated by the presence 
of foreign military missions and installations and other reminders of their 
junior partnership with the United States—and unlike the Arabs, the 
British are not afflicted with an anti-colonial complex!" 


Il 


But what is Nasser’s solution for this paralysis of the Arab peoples and 
this plague of “devils”? It is both simple and magnificent. He demands an 
Arab renaissance; an intellectual and spiritual transformation —a_ trans- 
figuration — of the Arab peoples. His transcendent goal is that they become 
mentally and morally strong. And not only must they be strong; they must 
be made aware that they are strong. They must be made self-reliant, self- 
respected, self-confident. When that is done, all other problems will be 
tackled automatically in due course. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that Nasser’s paramount goal is not 
economic prosperity or anything else materialistic, important as that may 
be as a secondary goal. It is a renaissance of the Arab mind and spirit that 
he seeks above all else and that he believes must be achieved before much 
else can be done. He wants the Arab whose soul so long has been numb to 
awaken out of his long slumber, throw off his doubts about himself, cast out 
his psychological complex of inferiority and incapability, and assert with a 
bold voice filled with conviction and assurance that he is the equal of any 
man on earth. He wants the Arab peoples to revive respect for themselves 
and for their civilization. He wants them to acquire a feeling of “national 
dignity,” of national pride, of national worth. He wants them to have pres- 
tige — the respect of the entire world — and to know that they have it. He 
wants the Arab to be aroused from his cesspool of weakness, corruption, 
abject servility, and despondency and be made to live again, to feel like a 
competent master in his own house, and to once more be inspired toward 
great and glorious achievements. 

Here is the key to all Nasser’s thinking. And it is this transcendent goal 
—this nonmaterialistic goal — that the West has had such difficulty in 
grasping. Neither ten Marshall Plans nor the transformation of every Arab 
into a millionaire with his own air-conditioned Cadillac could more than 
partially produce the kind of new spirit or new soul Nasser has in mind. In 


"Letter to editor of Time, July 27, 1953, p. 2; interview in U.S. News and World Report, 
September 3, 1954, pp. 26-30; ibid., November 4, 1955, pp. 48-49; ibid., May 17, 1957, 
p. 38; interview in Newsweek, May 30, 1955, p. 39; Vital Speeches, September 15, 1956, 
pp. 741-42; Middle Eastern Affairs, VII (November, 1956), 414; M. Perlmann, “Up- 
heaval in Syria and Egypt,” Middle Eastern Affairs, V (April, 1954), 123. 
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fact, he and the Arabs who follow him are willing to sacrifice material op- 
portunities and possessions — and even life itself — for this desired sense 
of equality, honor, dignity, and self-esteem. “National dignity” is the phrase 
most commonly used to describe the desired mood. 


Ill 


But how is this renaissance of the Arab character to be achieved? In Nas- 
ser’s view, the transfiguration can be achieved best by (1) arousing Arab 
nationalism, and (2) by the political unification of the Arab world. 

The arousing of Arab nationalism has become a conscious tenet of Nas- 
ser’s operational theory. He discovered early in his career as a revolutionist, 
he claims, that his own zeal and enthusiasm were not enough and that it was 
necessary to inspire others. The failure of the Egyptian masses to rally im- 
mediately to the support of the 1952 coup d’état convinced him further 
that the masses must be consciously shaken from their lethargy. And he 
concluded finally, that a people cannot be inspired to mobilize their strength 
and to be made aware of their strength just by shouting. They must be 
aroused by dramatic action, by deeds, by action that proves one’s strength, 
and by deeds carried out with all the effective means at one’s command.'” 

Here, indeed, was Nasser’s reason, he has asserted, for his seizure of the 
Suez Canal at the time and manner in which it was done. Planning for 
the nationalization of the Canal had begun in 1954 but there had been no 
intention to act upon it until 1968 when the current concession will expire. 
When, however, Nasser and Egypt were slapped in the face, as he calls it, 
by the American withdrawal of aid for the Aswan Dam, Nasser looked 
about for some dramatic way to electrify the Arab masses into protest and to 
show that Arab peoples could no longer be treated in such a manner. The 
immediate nationalization of the Canal was the deed hit upon and its major 
objective, Nasser has claimed, was to “arouse Arab nationalism.” '* 

It is such deeds as this, assuming they are sucessful, that will give the 
Arab spirit the new lease on life, the new boost in morale that eventually 
will make all Arabs self-confident and banish the inferiority complex that 
has so long afflicted them. 

It is on the unification of the Arab world that Nasser relies the most, 
however, to achieve the hoped-for renaissance. His reasoning here is that 
the Arab peoples can acquire respect for themselves and the respect of others 
only by being strong; and they can become strong only by becoming united. 

This has always been so, Nasser argues. He recalls the days before Islam 
when the Arabs were a people rent by dissension, rivalry, and internecine 


* Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation, op. cit., pp. 50, 104-5. 
*® Middle Eastern Affairs, VII (October, 1956), 362; M. Perlmann, “Between the Devil and 


the Deep Red Sea,” Middle Eastern Affairs, VII (December, 1956), 428; Interview in 
Look, June 25, 1957. 
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strife, but who in a few years after being united in Islam became a strong 
community with great ideals and a mighty temporal state. Each time the 
peoples of the area have come together, Nasser claims, their unity has pro- 
duced a reservoir of strength for the achievement of glorious deeds and 
protection from foreign marauders. Especially vivid in Nasser’s mind is the 
memory of the twelfth-century hero, Saladin, who united a portion of the 
old empire into a jihad or Moslem holy war against the crusading Christians, 
retook Jerusalem, and stopped Richard the Lion Hearted.'* The Arab de- 
bacle in the Palestine War of 1948-49 clinched the proof that Arab strength 

could not be mobilized effectively without political unity; and it was im- 

mediately thereafter that Nasser began making political contacts to get that 

unity.'® 
The Pan-Arab state Nasser wants would be a state of great potential 
strength, the very vision of which gives a lift to the Arab spirit. Unlike the 

Pan-Arab movement before World War II that had the limited aim of unit- 

ing only Asian Arabs, the movement Nasser has taken over calls for a state 

that would include all the lands where Arab language and culture are pre- 
dominant. Territorially it would consist of approximately 4,500,000 square 
miles and would be the second-largest state in the world, surpassed only 
by the Soviet Union. It would stretch 4,000 miles from the Atlantic to the 

Persian Gulf; and from the Turkish border it would plunge south more than 

2,000 miles into the heart of Africa.’*® Its population would exceed 70,000,- 

000. It would draw strength, claims Nasser, from three major sources: (1) 

a community bound together by a great historical tradition whose rich civi- 

lizations of the past have produced three great religions; (2) control of a 

strategic geographical position that has long made the area a thoroughfare 

for the traders and armies of the world; and (3) a considerable supply of 
natural resources including the famed fabulous supply of oil. The Arab 
world is bound together, argues Nasser, not only by a common religion and 

a common language and culture, but by many common interests also; for 

all the Arab states have experienced the same suffering and humiliation, the 

same corrupt governments and suppression, and the same yearnings. Despite 
their many differences, Nasser insists, the Arab peoples have more common 
interests among themselves than do the peoples of Western Europe; and 
those common interests can produce a union able to stand on its own feet.'” 

“New bony Times, March 26, 1958; ibid., April 2, 1958; Vital Speeches, March 15, 1958, 

pas ieee Egypt’s Liberation, op. cit., pp. 103 4. 

*It would include Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Libya, Egypt, and the Sudan in Africa, and 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and all the Arabian Peninsula in Asia. C. L. Sulzberger 
suspects also that Nasser included clauses in his new Egyptian constitution that presage 
an eventual welcome of Israel into the union. Hebrew language broadcasts from Cairo 
have, in Sulzberger’s view, contained similar hints. See New York Times, April 2, 1958. 

*™ Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation, op. cit., pp. 96, 106; Nasser, “The Egyptian Revolution,” 
loc. cit., pp. 209-10. 
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A united Arabia, holds Nasser, is the only kind of political arrangement 
for the area that could produce political stability among Arabs, prevent ex- 
ploitation by foreign “devils,” and give Arab peoples a sense of self-reliance. 
All parts of the Arab world are interdependent, he asserts. No part can be 
defended without defense of the whole. A single defensive system is as 
necessary for the Arab region as for the Pan-American region; and it was 
from the inter-American system, he claims, that he got his idea for a defense 
pact with Syria and Saudi-Arabia.** Only a people who can defend them- 
selves can have a sense of strength and self-reliance, he seems to feel. Re- 
liance on foreigners perpetuates an inferiority complex and promotes the 
suspicion that the goal of the foreigners is to perpetuate colonialism. Ar- 
rangements like the Baghdad Pact are worse than useless, for they provide 
only a weak chain around a potential aggressor rather than the defense in 
depth that is needed and they are mediums for “devils” like Britain to main- 
tain imperial control. Dependence on a super-state such as the United 
States is equally futile, for even a super-state cannot protect everyone every- 
where.'® But a united Arabia, claims Nasser, could protect itself from every- 
thing except full-scale attack by one of the big blocs. He is fond of recalling 
that when Egypt had a population of only 8,000,000 she readily supported 
an army of 200,000; and such strength could be developed again.?° When 
translated into current population figures this means that Nasser is suggest- 
ing that the Arabs could support a military force of nearly 2,000,000 men, 
if necessary. Such a force would do much to deter any aggressor, he argues, 
and outside help would be needed only in case of an all-out attack by one 
of the major blocs. In the event of a major attack by East or West, however, 
Nasser is convinced that the imperatives of power would compel the other 
bloc to come to the Arabs’ aid and no irritating treaties or pacts are any 
more necessary for that purpose than they were when the United States 
went to the aid of South Korea. 

IV 


All the above goes far toward explaining Nasser’s tactics — tactics that 
are so well known that little needs to be said about them. He uses dema- 
goguery to arouse Arab nationalism because he does not believe it can be 
aroused effectively by calm reason and gentle persuasion. All Westerners 


* Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation, op. cit., pp. 94-95, 109; interview in Life, April 16, 1956, p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 34; interview in U.S. News and World Report, September 3, 1954, pp. 27-32. 
Nasser applies the same reasoning to the SEATO defense system, arguing it also 
should be composed solely of states in the region, thereby relieving it of the member- 
ship of the old colonial powers whose mere presence prevents the area from becoming 
united. Nasser has no objection to the Northern Tier concept as a first line of defense, 
provided it would be among only the states of the area (thus excluding Britain and 
France) and would not include any Arab states; for the inclusion of Arab states auto- 
matically interferes with his drive for Arab unification. 

* Nasser, “The Egyptian Revolution,” loc. cit., p. 210; interview in Newsweek, July 26, 1954, 
p. 38. 
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who have interviewed Nasser testify that in private he reveals himself as 
a man of moderation and tranquil rationality. It is only in public that he 
is fanatical, and demagogic, and dramatic — and the reasons for it are 
obvious. 

He uses anti-Westernism as a propaganda weapon for two reasons: (1) 
He is so convinced that the anti-Western bias of the Arab national move- 
ment is such a deep-seated psychological complex that although he tried to 
ameliorate it before mid-1955, he is now convinced that the best he can do 
is to go along with it. There is much evidence, in fact, that he is a prisoner 
of it and that in order to stay in power he must be more anti-Western than 
groups like the old party leaders who would like to overthrow him. In this 
respect Nasser is in much the same position as politicians in the Deep South 
of the United States who are prisoners of the anti-Negro bias. (2) Nasser is 
anti-Western also because in the three years he attempted to work with the 
West he failed to win little more than “slaps in the face” and has become 
convinced that the Western powers are mortal enemies of both the Arab 
national movement and of him personally. 

He uses conspiratorial and revolutionary tactics toward other Arab gov- 
etnments and their British, French, and American protectors or oppressors 
because he sees no other way of creating the united Arabia he considers 
essential to his goal of an Arab renaissance. Calm reason and gentle per- 
suasion, he is convinced, will not cause the French to quit Algeria or the 
Hashemite dynasty to abdicate in Iraq and Jordan, or the Americans to 
withdraw their policy of supporting all states in the area that wish to remain 
sovereign. To achieve the desired result underground movements must 
be organized, military forces subverted, and barricades manned. Conspiracy 
and revolution are indispensable.** 

He has been dealing with the Soviet bloc since 1955 because the Soviets 
became useful to his program. Here his tactics are based solely on expedi- 
ency. He needed, he insists, certain things availavle only from one of the 
great blocs — arms, medicines, petroleum products, wheat, and markets for 
Egypt’s cotton. The West refuse 1 to satisfy his needs in a manner accept- 
able in the anti-Western framework in which Nasser must work. He then 
turned to the Soviets as the only alternative source available; and much to 
his surprise, the Soviets responded favorably to his appeal. It was as simple 
as thai. Thereafter, when the Soviets gave him political support against 


™ Nasser is also somewhat compelled to use revolutionary tactics due to his conspiratorial 
and revolutionary temperament—a temperafment observable since boyhood. He 
appears to be something of a natural-born rebel, having belonged to almost all the 
protest movements of the Middle East at one time or another; and he began partici- 
pating in street riots as a schoolboy when he did not even know, on some occasions, 
what the violence was about, He has admitted that he enjoys conspiracy, intrigue, and 
secrecy as something of a game. See Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation, op. cit., pp. 24, 26; 
New York Times, November 10, 1957, and March 31, 1958. 
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Israel and against the West in the dispute over Suez, and supported also his 
movement for a Pan-Arab state, he reciprocated by supporting the Soviets 
in the UN and elsewhere. He insists that he is not a victim of Soviet wooing 
and that turning to them for aid was his own idea, not theirs.** He insists 
also that the support he has given the Soviets is the result of appreciation for 
the support they have given him.** 

What is obvious here is that Nasser’s tactics toward all the great powers 
are Machiavellian — based on expediency or expedient reciprocity. Al- 
though all are “devils” he has no compunctions against co-operating with 
them; and if some refuse to work with him, he will work with those who 
will work with him. They are the same tactics used by Roosevelt and 
Churchill in co-operating with Stalin in World War II and in the Darlan 
“deal” in the North African Campaign; and Nasser uses the same justi- 
fication used by his famed predecessors.** 


Vv 


If Nasserism as here outlined is at all representative of the vaster move- 
ments sweeping Africa and Asia several tentative conclusions are suggested. 
The first is that the paramount aspiration of the articulate Afro-Asian 
peoples is the nonmaterialistic aspiration for status —for such things as 
“national dignity,” equality, even perhaps for a sense of superiority. Respect 
for themselves and the respect of mankind are their deepest yearnings. It 
cannot be denied that material aspirations exist also and that improving the 
economies of the two continents will promote a sense of human dignity. 
But in Nasserism material aspirations are decidedly secondary and have been 
postponed and even sacrificed in favor of the nonmaterial aspirations. A 
good-neighbor policy without paternalism plus economic aid, with the em- 
phasis on good-neighborliness seems to be what Afro-Asians want from the 
great powers. 

A second conclusion is that Western peoples are finding it almost im- 
possible to adjust themselves to this nonmaterialistic aspiration of the Afro- 
Asian peoples. As Grayson Kirk has put it, “the men of the West have not 
yet cast aside their traditional and ingrained attitude of superiority and 
paternalism. For too long the leaders of the West have had contempt for 
the East” and have failed to rid themselves of the “corroding assumptions 


* Time, November 14, 1955, p. 38. 
* Interview in Look, June 25, 1957. 


** Churchill’s wartime statement, to the effect that if the Devil himself were to join the 
fray against Hitler, Churchill would comment favorably on it in the House of Com- 
mons, is said to be very popular in the Middle East. Roosevelt’s defense of dealings 
with “devils” was given in the form of a Balkan proverb whereby a child is told that it 
is all right to walk with the Devil until the bridge is crossed. See Winston S. Churchill, 
The Second World War (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950), Vol. IV, The Hinge of 
Fate, p. 635. 
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of racial, technical, and national superiority.” *° From the time of the ancient 
Greeks Western man has maintained the conviction that Afro-Asian peoples 
were “barbarians.” The great Western concepts of human dignity and the 
equality of man were never seriously intended to include Afro-Asians ex- 
cept by a handful of idealists or except as vague general principles that it 
was not intended to apply in daily practice. The Western belief that Egyp- 
tians could not possibly efficiently operate the Suez Canal without Western 
pilots and technicians is but a recent example of the persistence of this 
attitude. And there are not many signs that the West is making appreciable 
progress toward meeting this profound Eastern aspiration — an aspiration 
about which a vast proportion of the earth’s peoples are abnormally sen- 
sitive. 

Thirdly, Afro-Asian peoples in large proportions reject categorically 
Western claims to moral rectitude and insist that the foreign policies of the 
leading states of the West are motivated by moral evil — by greed; and al- 
though much of the former dependent world is now legally free, it is not 
yet politically free and the West still yearns to return to its former position 
of domination and exploitation. To Nasser et al., in fact, the moral evil 
of the West is incurable so that anything the West does is automatically 
interpreted as an effort to appease an insatiable appetite for selfish gain. 

A fourth conclusion is that the above attitudes do not necessarily pre- 
clude working agreements between East and West for, given satisfactory 
terms, the East is willing to co-operate with “devils” who co-operate with 
it. Here expedient reciprocity — mutual advantage — is the rule. 

Finally, there is little likelihood of an improvement in the climate of 
international relations during the foreseeable future. An increased ad- 
herence to international law, to the use of conciliation procedures, or to 
reasoned persuasion within the UN is not likely to occur so long as national- 
ist leaders believe nationalism among the masses must still be aroused by 
demagoguery, foreign influences must be removed by revolution, and peoples 
must be unified by conspiracy. And there is every evidence that these tactics 
will continue to prevail over large portions of the earth for some time to 
come. For even in states now legally free, nationalist leaders seem to feel 
that the nationalist movement is only partially completed. The moral gnd 
spiritual reformation of the masses is yet to be achieved. Independence from 
foreign control is still precarious. And in large parts of Africa the movement 
is still largely in its infancy, with many peoples still far from even legal in- 
dependence; or, as in the Union of South Africa, they are under the control 
of Western minorities. Thus at least another generation of passion and vio- 
lence are in the offing. 


* The Changing Environment of International Relations (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1956), p. 7. 





MINOR PARTIES AND MINORITY M.P.’s, 1945-1955 


Wituao S. Livincston 
University of Texas 


HE BRITISH SYSTEM of political parties is a two-party system more 

in the results it achieves than in the competition it displays. The 

general elections since the war have regularly produced a House of 
Commons dominated by the two major parties but in each of the four elec- 
tions the minor-party and independent candidates have constituted an im- 
portant part of the electoral scene. While they have not often won seats, 
they have nonetheless affected the competition between the major parties 
and have distorted the results of the elections themselves. The purpose of 
the present article is to attempt as precise as possible an assessment of the 
effect of these “minor” candidates upon the major-party competition and 
upon the election results. 


THE MINor CANDIDATES 


In the four general elections, 2,520 seats have been at stake and a total of 
6,336 candidates have offered themselves for these places. Approximately 
23 per cent of these candidates (1,460) have come from outside the ranks 
of the Labour and Conservative parties; about three-fourths, therefore, have 


been major-party candidates. Seventy-seven of these minor candidates have 
led the poll and 147 more have come in second — figures that are by no 
means niggardly in a scheme traditionally described as a “two-party system.” 
The minor parties have competed for almost exactly half of the 2,520 seats, 
more precisely for 1,243 or 49.33 per cent. But lumping all these candidates 
together and calling them “minor” gives a false impression, for, while some 
are important and serious candidates, many are facetious or hopeless, and 
several received only a few hundred votes. If we disregard the consistent 
success of the Irish nationalist groups in the southern counties of Ulster, the 
principal minor-party candidacies have come from the Liberal and Commu- 
nist parties. While these two groups have virtually nothing else in common, 
they do share the unfortunate habit of putting up a number of candidates 
without achieving much in the way of electoral success. All together, their 
candidates have totaled 1,148 in the four elections, or more than three- 
fourths of the minor candidacies, and they have won 35 of the 77 seats 
mentioned above. It is principally to the Liberals and Communists that we 
must look, therefore, if we are to assess the significance of the minor-party 
competition in the four general elections under examination. 

It will be useful to examine briefly the whole array of candidacies in the 
four elections, for which purpose Table I conveniently assembles most of 
the relevant data. It will be seen at once that 1945 and 1950 were the two 
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biggest years for the minor candidates. Not only is the number of minor 
parties greater in those elections, but the number of candidates classified 
as “independent” is also considerably greater. The election of 1945 was i!l- 
prepared: the electoral register was in bad shape; the European war had 
just been ended; constituency organizations were poorly prepared to fight 
an election; and the parties were just emerging from the wartime electoral 
truce, As a result, the major parties did not put up full slates of candidates 
for the 640 seats at stake, and a great number of other candidates sprang 
into battle. A total of 1,683 candidates offered themselves, 31 per cent from 
outside the two major groups. Most of the seats did, of course, go to the 
Conservative and Labour parties, but no less than 35 went to victorious 
minor candidates. 

In 1950, and in the two subsequent elections as well, the major parties 
have contended for all but a scant handful of seats. In 1950, moreover, the 
two most important minor parties, the Liberals and Communists, put up a 
far greater number of candidates than they had offered in 1945. Finally, al- 
though some of 1945’s minor groups had now disappeared — some by atro- 
phy, some by absorption — several new ones had taken their places. In 
consequence the number of candidates was greater in 1950 than in any other 
election, before or since. The success of the minor groups, however, did not 
match their enthusiasm. Instead of 35 successful candidates, there were only 
11. Of the Communists’ 100 candidates, 97 lost their deposits and the party 
as a whole actually received fewer votes than it had won with only 21 candi- 
dates in 1945. Of the 475 Liberals, 319 lost their deposits, and the decline 
of this once great party continued as its parliamentary representation was re- 
duced from 12 to 9 seats. Not a single “independent” was elected, nor has 
one been elected since that time.* Even so, as the subsequent analysis will 
demonstrate, the minor candidates exercised a tremendous influence on the 
outcome of the 1950 election. 

In 1951 and 1955 the number of candidates sharply declined, owing 
mainly to the drastic reduction in the slates of the Communists and Liberals. 
The major parties continued to contest virtually every seat and in 1955, for 
the first time in history, there were no unopposed candidates at all. Al- 
though the pattern of competition is by no means the same throughout, the 
minor-party and independent candidates have continued to elect a sprin- 
kling of M.P.’s. But the real significance of their competition is to be found 
in other considerations. 

Minority SEATs 


A more important measure of the significance of these minor candi- 
dacies is found in the number of instances in which their entry prevented the 


* The article deals only with the first four postwar elections. One independent was 
elected in 1959. 
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election of an M.P. by a majority vote of the constituency. One of the prin- 
cipal virtues regularly claimed for a two-party system is that it produces 
automatic majorities in both the constituency and the Parliament. In Bri- 
tain, however, owing to the great number of instances in which seats have 
been contested by three or more candidates,’ there has been a surprising 
number of members elected by less than a majority vote in the constituency. 
In 1945 there were 174 such M.P.’s; in 1950, when the number of candi- 
dates rose to 1,868, there were 188; in 1951 and 1955 the figure dropped to 
39 and 37 respectively. Thus in the four elections a total of 438 M.P.’s have 
been returned by the votes of less than a majority. This constitutes 17.72 
per cent of the total number of M.P.’s elected, but, more significantly, it con- 
stitutes 39.25 per cent of the 1,116 seats for which three or more candidates 
offered themselves.? These figures themselves are important in a presumedly 
two-party system, and they regularly call out the scorn of the reformers.® 
But our concern here is with how such minority representatives are produced 
and in particular with the effect they have had on the election results. 


Taste Il 


Minority SEATS 


1945 1950 5 Total 





Conservative 89 106 245 
Labour 71 77 173 
Liberal 2 8 
Communist 2 ( 2 


Others 10 Ce ae . 10 
Total 174 37 438 











One of the most interesting questions posed by these minority seats is 
what would have happened to the major parties if the intrusion of minor 
candidates had not produced a minority result, that is, how would the elec- 
tion have come out if the minor candidates had not been running? The an- 
swer to such a question can only be highly speculative, but there is a way 
by which an answer can be sought — systematically though not necessarily 
with perfect accuracy. For example, if the Communists had not entered 
a candidate in a given race, it is by no means certain that all those who voted 
Communist would have voted at all, or, if they had voted, we cannot know 
with certainty which of the remaining candidates they would have sup- 
ported. The best guess we can make, however, is that such votes would most 


* The average in the four elections under review has been 2.51 candidates per seat. 

* Neither of these calculations takes account of the 39 seats still embraced in 1945 in multi- 
member constituencies. 

* See, for example, J. F. S. Ross, Elections and Electors (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1955), chap. 15; Enid Lakeman and J. D. Lambert, Voting in Democracies (London: 
Faber, 1955), chap. 3. 
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likely have gone to the Labour candidate. Therefore, while conceding that 
the accuracy of the result may be impugned, we propose here to assume 
that if no Communist candidates had appeared, all Communist votes would 
have gone to the Labour candidates where such were available. The same 
kind of assumption can be established for most of the minor-party candi- 
dates, always with some presumption, but never with any assurance, of ac- 
curacy. We can then reconstruct the results in each of the constituencies 
involved and find a tentative answer to two questions: first, how did the 
minor candidacies affect the outcome of the election? And second, what 
would have been the outcome if the minor groups had not offered candi- 
dates? Let us first apply this technique to the Communist votes. 


REDISTRIBUTING THE COMMUNIST VOTE 


It will be seen at once that two kinds of constituencies are involved in 
this calculation, namely, those in which a Communist won (whether by a 
majority or a minority vote) and those in which there was a Communist can- 
didate and which returned a minority result. If some candidate other than 
a Communist won by a majority, no amount of juggling of other votes can 
alter the result, for no reassignment of the losing votes will change the fact 
that the winner had a majority of the total. On this basis, therefore, we 
reassign to the Labour party all the appropriate Communist votes in each of 
the four postwar elections and see whether the election results are altered 
in any significant measure. 

In 1945 the Communists put up twenty-one candidates. In these twenty- 
one constituencies they won two seats, both on a minority return; Labour 
won eleven, the Conservatives, seven, and the I.L.P., one. First we discard 
any seats won by a clear majority, which leaves thirteen: two Communist, 
one I.L.P., five Labour, and five Conservative. Now we discard those won 
by Labour, since giving additional votes to a candidate who has already won 
does not alter the result. We then reassign to Labour the Communist votes 
in the remaining eight constituencies. Two were won by the Communists 
and these may clearly be resassigned to Labour; in addition Labour gets one 
seat carried by the Conservatives (Glasgow, Central) where the Labour and 
Communist vote combined are enough to beat the Conservative. Thus in 
1945 this formula of redistribution would have produced an increase of three 
votes in Labour’s parliamentary representation, two drawn from the Com- 
munists and one from the Conservatives. So slight a change would, of 
course, have had no effect on the party structure of the House or of the 
Government. 

In 1950 the Communists, in a burst of misguided enthusiasm, increased 
the number of their candidates to 100. They won no seats at all, lost 97 
deposits, and actually received fewer votes than their 21 candidates had won 
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in 1945. Their candidates ran at the bottom of the poll in 89 constituencies 
and 78 of them got fewer than a thousand votes. Of the 100 seats involved, 
30 were won on a minority vote: 12 by Labour, 17 by Conservatives, and one 
by a Liberal. We therefore discard the 12 already won by Labour and trans- 
fer the Communist votes to Labour in the remaining 18 constituencies. On 
this reassignment the Liberal seat remains unchanged but 4 seats actually 
won by Conservatives are shifted to the Labour column.‘ This change 
would have had some significance, not in altering the election result, but in 
strengthening the very slim Labour majority in the House: from 315 seats 
and a majority of 5 over all others, they would have been boosted to 319 
seats and a majority of 13, a difference that would have been quite signifi- 
cant in the hectic warfare of the 1950 Parliament. 

In 1951 the party reduced its candidates to a modest ten. Every one 
lost his deposit and nine of the ten ran at the bottom of the poll.° Every one 
of the ten seats contested was won by a majority vote, nine by Labour and 
one by a Conservative (Mr. Churchill). The reassignment of Communist 
votes can thus have no effect on the outcome whatever. 

In 1955 the story is much the same. The Communists offered seventeen 
candidates, won no seats, lost fifteen deposits, and came at the bottom of the 
poll in fifteen races. Sixteen of the seats were won by majority votes, one by 
a Conservative and the rest by Labour, and the one carried on a minority 
poll (East Dunbartonshire) was won by Labour. Again the reassignment of 
Communist votes has no effect at all in any constituency. 


Taste III 


REDISTRIBUTION OF CoMMUNIST VoTeEs: RESULTS 
(Formula: Assign all Communist votes to Labour) 








1945 1950 1951 





Before After Before After Before After Before 





Conservative 196 195 299 295 


321 321 345 
Labour 395 398 315 319 295 295 277 
6 


Liberal 12 12 a 2) 
Communist 2 0 0 0 
Others 35 35 P 


6 








In summary then, the transfer of the Communist vote to Labour has 
very little effect. In 1951 and 1955 it produces no change whatever. In 1945 
it increases Labour’s representation by three seats but has no real effect upon 


* Bexley, Shipley, and two Glasgow districts (Govan and Scotstoun). 

* Mr. Lauchlan ran best of the lot with 10.5 per cent in West Fife but he still ran last. Mr. 
Campbell in Woodford (Churchill’s seat) came in third of four for the best position, 
but actually got fewer votes than any other Communist except one. 
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the election results. In 1950, however, it would have made an important 
difference, not in altering the results of the election, but in strengthening 
the very narrow Labour majority from five to thirteen. 


REDISTRIBUTING THE LIBERAL VOTE 


It is rather more difficult to apply the same technique to the Liberal vote, 
for there is far greater uncertainty about what would have happened to it 
in the absence of Liberal candidates. The commentators do not all agree, 
even by implication, and any calculation must be based on a quite arbitrary 
estimate. The assumption here employed is that if no Liberal candidate had 
been adopted, the vote that actually went Liberal would have been divided 
between the Conservative and Labour candidates in the ratio of two to one. 
This is at best a compromise; in some cases the Conservatives would have 
received virtually the whole thing, particularly where the Conservatives 
stood aside to allow the Liberal a free run; in others a larger share would 
have gone to Labour. On the whole, however, while its imperfections may 
be conceded, this distribution seems less open to objection than any other. 

In 1945 the Liberals offered 306 candidates, over two-thirds of whom 
were in three-cornered races with the two major parties. Twelve Liberals 
won seats in the Commons, 64 lost their deposits, and the others lost by a 
variety of smaller margins. In the 601 single-member constituencies there 
were 174 minority elections, 89 won by Conservatives, 71 by Labour, 2 each 
by the Communists and Liberals and 10 by a variety of minor candidates. 
Again, as with the redistribution of the Communist vote, we can disregard 
the seats won by the party favored by the redistribution, in this case the 
Conservatives. We can also disregard all seats won by majority votes except 
those won by Liberals. Thus the task of redistribution involves a scrutiny 
of three blocks of votes: (1) seats won by Liberals; (2) minority seats not 
won by Conservatives;* and (3) seats in multi-member constituencies (which 
are not included in the minority seat total). It should be noted, however, 
that Labour as well as the Conservatives can win additional seats by this 
distribution in constituencies where Labour ran far ahead of the Conserva- 
tives but lost to other (minor) candidates. 

If we reassign the Liberal votes in the two constituencies won by the 
Liberals on minority votes, each major party gains one seat. The Conserva- 
tives would win Eye where Labour ran third, while Labour would win Meri- 
onethshire where the Tories ran third and Labour ran a very close second. 

In the ten constituencies won by the Liberals on majority votes, the same 
closeness of the result reappears, with the Conservatives having a slight edge. 


° Note that there is an overlap here of two seats in the first two categories, for the Liberals 
won two seats by minority votes. 
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Labour gains four of these seats’ while the Tories gain six. Of the twelve 
seats won by Liberals, therefore, the Conservatives would gain seven, and 
Labour, five, by this scheme of redistribution. 

Looking next at the 172 other minority elections, we find no change what- 
ever produced on reassigning the Liberal votes in any constituency won by 
the independent or minor-party candidates; either no Liberal was entered 
in the race or the redistribution produces no change in the result. We dis- 
regard the seats won by the Conservatives for reasons already described and 
turn then to consider the minority seats won by Labour candidates, of which 
there were 71. An examination of the returns in these 7] constituencies 
reveals that the two-to-one reassignment produces a Conservative gain of 
24 seats at Labour’s expense.’ This, added to the 7 already gained from the 
Liberals, brings the total Conservative gain to 31 and leaves Labour with 
a net loss of 19. 

The analysis of the multi-member constituencies is somewhat more diffi- 
cult owing to the multiplicity of candidates. Moreover, the redistribution 
formula is much less reliable in these districts, especially when the Conserva- 
tives and Labourites put up a different number of candidates. In the nine- 
teen multi-member constituencies the Liberals had one candidate in five and 
two candidates in four, leaving ten uncontested. The application of the for- 
mula produces no change anywhere except in the two-member district in 
Dundee. Here Labour won both seats; but when twothirds of the Liberal 
vote is given to the one Conservative candidate, he leads the poll and dis- 
places one Labourite. Even this is made possible only by dividing Labour’s 
one-third between the two Labour candidates. This is rather unrealistic and 
one doubts that a Tory would actually have won if there had been no Liberal 
candidate, but it seems better to stick with the formula for the sake of con- 
sistency; we have therefore shifted this seat from Labour to the Conserva- 
tives. 


* Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire, Carmarthen, and Anglesey. These are all Welsh county 
constituencies and in each case the race was a straight fight between a Liberal and a 
Labour candidate. This, of course, displays a weakness in the method of distribution, 
for the absence of a Conservative candidate distorts the result. 

* Montgomeryshire, Buckrose, North Dorset, North Cumberland, North Cornwall, and the 
University of Wales. All but one of these was a straight fight, four of them between a 
Liberal and a Conservative. Though this somewhat distorts the result, it is still signifi- 
cant that no Labour candidate was entered and there appears to be no doubt that if 
there had been a Labour instead of a Liberal candidate, the Conservative would have 
carried the seat. The same qualification might well be added to the preceding footnote 
regarding the Labour gains in Wales, 

* 1 London borough: Dulwich. 

9 English boroughs: The Hartlepools; North Ilford; South Leicester; Liverpool, 
Fairfield; Liverpool, Walton; Manchester, Rusholme; East Nottingham; North Wem- 
bley; Wimbledon. 

12 English counties: Bedford; Eton and Slough; Cambridgeshire; Epping; Stroud; 
Barnet; Hitchin; Watford; Harborough; Uxbridge; Lowestoft; Sudbury. 

2 Scottish burghs: North Edinburgh; Glasgow, Kelvingrove. 
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In summary then, the application of the formula to the 1945 election 
produces a net gain for the Conservatives of 32 and a net loss for Labour of 
20. Whereas Labour actually had 395 seats to the Conservatives’ 196, the 
redistribution of the Liberal vote reduces the Labour representation to 375 
and increases that of the Conservatives to 228. This would clearly have had 
no substantial effect upon the organization of the House or the strength of 
the Government. 

In 1950 we have a very different picture. The calculation is not disturbed 
by the multi-member constituencies, for these were abolished in 1948, but all 
parties put up many more candidates and the total of 1,868 was the greatest 
ever entered in a parliamentary election in Britain. The Liberals increased 
their candidatures to the courageous but foolhardy figure of 475. They won 
nine seats but lost 319 election deposits, which they had foresightedly in- 
sured at Lloyds.’° Owing to the large number of candidates (almost exactly 
three per seat), the number of minority seats rose to its highest point. In 188 
constituencies the M.P. was chosen by less than a majority of the voters." 
A glance back at Table II will show that all these were won by major-party 
candidates except for five won by the Liberals. The task of redistributing 
the Liberal vote is somewhat simpler than in 1945, for we need be concerned 
only with the nine seats won by the Liberals and with the 77 seats won by 
Labour on minority votes. 

Of the nine Liberal seats, two were won without Conservative opposition 
and, on the redistribution, they go to Labour more or less by default.*? This 
is somewhat unrealistic, for the Conservatives had allowed the Liberals a 
free run on the assumption that they had a better chance of beating the 
Socialists; almost certainly if there had been no Liberal candidate there 
would have been a Conservative. But this does not affect the result or the 
validity of the formula, for even if a hypothetical Conservative is given two- 
thirds of the Liberal vote, he is still beaten by the Labour candidate after 
onethird of the Liberal vote is added. Among the other seven seats, the 
Conservatives win five’® on the reassignment and Labour wins two" for a 
total gain of four. 

It is in the redistribution of the minority seats won by Labour, however, 
that the Conservatives make their significant gains. If the two-to-one for- 
mula be applied to the Liberal votes in these constituencies it is found that 
a total of 18 seats'® are shifted from the Labour to the Conservative side. 


* The details of this arrangement are given in The Times House of Commons, 1950, p. 282. 
"Including the Labour M.P. for Lincoln who received exactly 50 per cent of the vote! A 
list of the minority members (which omits Lincoln) may be found in ibid., pp. 279ff. 
*® Carmarthen and Huddersfield, West. 
*® Orkney and Zetland, Roxburgh and Selkirk, Cardigan, Montgomeryshire, and Eye. 
™“ Anglesey and Merionethshire. 
*® 2 London boroughs: Dulwich and South Battersea. 
6 English boroughs: Hornchurch; Manchester, Blackley; East Oldham; Plymouth, 
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If this figure is added to the results of reassigning the Liberal seats, we in- 
crease the total won by the Conservatives by 23 and decrease that -von by 
Labour by 14 (lost 18 and gained 4 from the Liberals). Whereas in the 
actual event Labour won control of the House and the Government with 
315 seats to the Conservatives’ 299, upon redistributing the Liberal votes, we 
have an entirely different result, with the Conservatives in possession of 322 
seats to Labour’s 301. If our formula is anywhere near accurate, we can 
say that if the Liberals had stayed out of the election, the Conservatives 
would have won a clear majority in the 1950 Parliament and would have 
accordingly been asked to form the Government. 

In 1951 the results were not so spectacular. Grievously disappointed at 
their showing in 1950, the Liberals put up only 109 candidates, of whom 6 
were elected and 66 lost their deposits. There were 39 minority elections, all 
of which were won by major-party candidates, 25 by Conservatives and 14 
by Labour. 

When the Liberal seats are redistributed, five of them'® must be assigned 
to Labour while only one goes to the Conservatives;?’ all five of the Labour 
gains come from straight fights between Labour and Liberal candidates and 
it is quite possible that we are here adopting an error inasmuch as a Conserv- 
ative candidate in these circumstances would perhaps have received more 
than the two-thirds of the Liberal vote that our formula allows him. 

On the other hand, these Labour gains are balanced by Conservative 
gains among the minority seats actually won by Labour, exactly five of 
which"® must be reassigned to the Conservatives on the redistribution. In 
fine, the Conservatives gain six and Labour gains five but loses five; the 
change in the results of the election or the composition of the House is very 
slight. 

The 1955 results are almost identical with those of 1951. The Liberals 
adopted almost the same number of candidates (110) and again won six 
seats, while losing 60 deposits. There were 37 minority seats, one won by a 
Liberal, 25 by Conservatives, and 11 by Labourites. But the results of re- 
distributing the Liberal votes are quite surprising. The six Liberal seats were 
the same ones won in 1951 and, on the redistribution, the result is exactly 
the same as in the previous election: the Tories get Orkney and Zetland 
(which is only one constituency) and Labour gets the other five, in none of 
which was there a Conservative candidate. But the reassignment of Liberal 


Sutton; North Reading; Rossendale. 
7 English counties: South Bedfordshire; Wycombe; Falmouth and Camborne; Chorley; 
King’s Lynn; South-West Norfolk; Yarmouth. 
2 Welsh counties: Conway and Barry. 
1 Scottish county: Berwick and East Lothian. 
“West Bolton; West Huddersfield; Cardiganshire; Carmarthen; and Montgomeryshire. 
* Orkney and Zetland. 


* Falmouth and Camborne; Hornchurch; East Nottingham; Watford; and Sowerby. 
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votes in Labour’s minority constituencies does not compensate the Tories 
for these losses. In only one district (Bristol, North-East) is a difference to 
be found and thus only one such seat goes to the Tories on the reassignment. 
As a result the Conservatives gain two seats while Labour gains five and loses 
one for a net increase of four. This is the only one of the four elections in 
which a distribution of the Liberal vote by this formula results in a net gain 
for the Labour party. 
Tasie [V 


REDISTRIBUTION OF LiBERAL Votes: RESULTS 
(Formula: ¥3 to Conservatives; /3 to Labour) 





1950 1955 





Before After Before After Before After Before After 





Conservative 228 299 322 321 327 345-347 
Labour 315 301 295 295 277—s 281 
Liberal 0 0 6 0 
Others 2 2 


“ 








Table IV brings together the results of the redistribution of Liberal votes 
in each of the four elections. It will be seen that they are quite a bit more 
significant than those of the reassignment of Communist votes. 


REDISTRIBUTING OTHER MiNor-Party VorTeEs 


We have now made the effort to determine what the result would have 
been if the Communist party had offered no candidates and, quite sepa- 
rately, what it would have been if the Liberal party had entered none. It 
remains yet to inquire whether the same thing can be attempted with the 
hope of at least equal accuracy for the other minor candidates. Another 
look at Table I will recall the great number and variety of parties that have 
entered candidates in the four elections. It is impossible to redistribute the 
votes of all these groups in the manner employed for the Communitists and 
Liberals, for we cannot tell with any precision where the votes of some can- 
didates should be reassigned. Some we can “predict” with considerable ac- 
curacy from our knowledge of the outlook of the party or of the individual 
candidates, but for some, all we can do is leave them alone and confess our 
inability to assign their votes meaningfully or accurately elsewhere. There 
follows a short commentary on each of the minor-party groups listed in 
Table I, together with a brief justification of the method used in reassigning 
their votes to one or both of the major parties. 

The Liberal Nationals are listed only in the 1945 election. This group 
constituted one of the great remnants of the old Liberal party — the “Simon- 
ite” wing. In 1945 they were very closely allied with the Conservatives but 
maintained their independent existence. By 1950 they had virtually dis- 
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appeared as a separate entity, being almost completely adopted by and ab- 
sorbed into the Conservative party.’® In the reassignment all their votes are 
given to the Conservatives. 

The Nationals offered fourteen candidates in 1945 and elected two. 
They, too, were part of the Liberal tradition and, like the Liberal Nationals, 
they also displayed an affinity for the Conservatives, though the connection 
is not so close or direct. Several of their candidates were opposed by Con- 
servatives but the group as a whole was considered to be in support of the 
Churchill Government and to stand at its side in the election. Indeed their 
leader, Sir John Anderson, had been retained in the Churchill caretaker 
Government. after the break-up of the coalition in 1945. Their votes also 
have been reassigned to the Conservatives. 

Common Wealth was a small group that splintered off the Labour party 
during the war, when it won two or three by-elections during the party 
truce. It put up twenty-three candidates in 1945 and elected one (Chelms- 
ford); the only deposits it saved were in those constituencies where it was 
unopposed by Labour.®® All its votes have been reassigned to Labour. 

The Independent Labour Party (1.L.P) was one of the original founding 
groups of the Labour party. The two split apart in the twenties and the 
I.L.P. has maintained a separate existence ever since. Its members have 
usually been rather more insistent and doctrinaire than those of the Labour 
party but their sympathies would clearly lie with Labour in the absence of 
I.L.P. candidates: their votes have all been reassigned to Labour. 

The Independent Conservatives constitute a small but highly mixed 
group to which we have given separate identity only in the 1945 election. 
For obvious reasons all these votes have been reassigned to the Conservatives. 

Independent Labour candidates have varied considerably and are sep- 
arately identified in two general elections. In 1945 three candidates gave 
themselves this label but they did not constitute a coherent group. The label 
was used in 1950 by the Pritt-Zilliacus group which had been expelled by 
the Parliamentary Labour party. The group consisted of five candidates, 
none of whom were elected and all of whose votes are here transferred to 
Labour. 

The Democratic Party appears only in the 1945 election. It consisted of 
five dissatisfied Labourites who offered themselves in widely scattered areas 
and without any coherent program. All together they received only 1,800 
votes, which are here reassigned to Labour. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain and The United Socialist Movement 


* See The Times House of Commons, 1950, p. 63. Even in 1945 their 52 candidates stood 
unopposed by the Conservatives, which accounts in part for the smaller number of 
Conservative candidates in that election. 


* See D. E. Butler, The Electoral System in Britain, 1918-1951 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1953), p. 157. 
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were two very small splinter groups that appeared only in the 1950 election 
and then quickly disappeared. (The S.P.G.B. had one candidate, however, 
in the general election of 1959.) Both consisted primarily of dissatisfied La- 
bour supporters. Each party offered two candidates but all four lost their 
deposits, receiving a grand total of 1,185 votes, all of which have been here 
reassigned to Labour.” 

No other party votes have been redistributed. The two principal groups 
left unaccounted for are the various nationalists and the independents. 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish Nationalists have regularly offered candidates, 
though without any marked success except for the two constituencies in 
southern Ulster that regularly return nationalist members. Indeed the list 
of dissentient Irish parties includes several more groups, all of which are 
motivated by the same desire to end the “partition” of Ireland. It would 
be virtually impossible to predict how the supporters of these parties would 
vote if only major candidates were offered, and no attempt has been made 
here to redistribute their ballots. 

On the other hand, it would be possible to reassign the votes cast for 
many of the “Independent” candidates, since many of them have had either 
a past or a subsequent relation with one of the major parties. But the labor 
required to prepare such an assessment would not be worth the results thus 
achieved. Only in 1945 was the number of candidates high enough to pro- 
duce any appreciable change in the major-party alignment and in that elec- 
tion the Labour majority was so great that no change could be assumed any- 
way. The Independents have therefore been left untouched. 

The task therefore is to redistribute the votes of all the minor parties 
(with the above exceptions) on the assumption that Britain’s two-party 
system has really been a two-party system in these four postwar general 
elections. That is to say, we assume that only major-party candidates were 
offered in each constituency and we reassign minor-party votes in accordance 
with the formulas described above. This requires a wholly different calcula- 
tion from those employed for the reassignment of Liberal and Communist 
votes, for, although the same formulas will be used for those two parties, 
the result must be reassessed for every seat at stake, since the redistribution 
of Communist and Liberal votes may now provide conflicting effects when 
both are to be considered, not only with each other, but together with the 
reassigned votes of the other minor parties. 

It will be seen, however, that even in this calculation not every constit- 
uency poll need be retabulated, for a seat that was won by a majority vote 
for one of the major parties will remain unchanged and a seat won by a 
majority vote for one of the minor parties (except the Liberals) will simply 


* See H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
n.d.), pp. 253f. 
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be reassigned to the major party receiving that vote. The Liberals, however, 
must again be recalculated throughout, save where the Conservatives already 
possess a majority, and all seats won on a minority vote must be recalculated. 
We now proceed to apply all these formulas to the votes in the first four 
postwar general elections. 


Tue 1945 ELecrion 


The first and simplest task is to transfer to the appropriate major party 
the seats won by ordinary majority votes by the minor parties involved in 
the redistribution. In the following list it should be noted that these are not 
necessarily the total seats won by the minor groups but merely the seats won 
on a majority vote: 


Liberal Nationals 9seats to Conservatives 
Nationals 2 seats to Conservatives 
Independent Conservatives 1seat to Conservatives 


Total 12 seats 


LLP. 2seats to Labour 
Independent Labour lseat to Labour 


Total 3 seats 


Next we reassign the seats won by the Liberals on a majority vote. As 
we have seen before, this requires a recalculation of each seat, for the Tory 
votes may be less than the Labour votes after the redistribution, especially 
where there was no Tory candidate in the actual race. There were ten such 
Liberal seats, six of which go to the Conservatives and four to Labour on 
the redistribution. 

Next we re-examine the balloting in the nineteen multi-member districts, 
applying the same formulas as before. Two new Conservative seats are 
found here that have already been included in the list above and are not 
repeated here. (One comes from the Liberal Nationals and one from an 
Independent Conservative.) One additional seat (Dundse) moves from the 
Labour to the Conservative column. Then there are three seats that, by a 
strict application of the formula, should be shifted from Labour to the 
Conservatives, but which are not so treated in view of the dubious validity 
of the formula in the circumstances.?? Our total in the multi-member dis- 
tricts is therefore a shift of one seat from Labour to the Conservatives. 


* The vote in the two-member constituency of Sunderland may illustrate the difficulty: 
Labour 38,769 
Labour 36,711 
Liberal National 29,366 
Conservative 28,579 
Communist 4,501 


If the formula be strictly followed the Communist vote should be divided between the 
two Labour candidates and the Liberal National vote should be added to the Conserva- 
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The remaining task is to examine the votes in those constituencies won 
by a minority vote, which in 1945 numbered 174, distributed as follows: 


Conservative 89 
Labour 71 
Liberal 

Communist 

Liberal National 

Independent Conservative 
Common Wealth 

LLP. 

Independents 


If these constituency returns are subjected to our formulas of redistribution 
the Conservatives lose two seats to Labour but gain twenty-two from La- 
bour, one from the Liberals, four from the Liberal Nationals, and two from 
Independent Conservatives, for a net gain of twenty-seven. Labour gains 
two seats from the Conservatives, one from the Liberals, two from the Com- 
munists, one from Common Wealth, and one from the I.L.P., but loses 
twenty-two to the Conservatives for a net loss of fifteen. 

Now if the changes from all these calculations are combined, the total 


results are as follows: 
Conservative Labour 
Majority seats (minor parties) gain 12 gain 3 
Majority seats (Liberal) gain 6 gain 4 
Other multi-member constituencies gain 1 lose 1 
Minority seats gain 27 lose 15 


Thus, with the reassignment, the thirty-seven minor seats disappear, La- 
bour loses nine seats, and the Conservatives gain forty-six. Clearly the in- 
trusion of the minor candidates has worked considerably more harm on the 
Conservatives than on Labour. The control of the House would not be 
altered, of course, owing to the size of the Labour majority, but the size of 
that majority would be considerably reduced and the composition of the 
House materially altered. The results of the redistribution may be sum- 


marized as follows: 
Actual After Redistribution 
Conservative 196 242 
Labour 395 386 
Liberal 12 0 
Communist 2 0 
Irish Nationalist 2 2 
Independents 10 10 
Others 23 0 


tive total. This would produce 57,945 votes for the Conservative who would then 
displace one of the Labour candidates. But this is absurdly unrealistic, for clearly if 
there had been another Tory candidate, he would have received about the same 
number of votes as the Liberal National. Though the reported figures never show 
the number of ballots, there were obviously no more than about 40,000 Labour ballots 
and 30,000 Conservative ballots; it would badly distort the result, therefore, to assume 
57,000 Tory votes on such a redistribution. Therefore, the formula has not been ap- 
plied in the three two-member constituencies (Sunderland, Norwich, and Southamp- 
ton) where this situation obtained. In consequence, we shift only one additional seat 
from Labour to Conservative in the multi-member constituencies. 
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Tue 1950 ELecrion 


In 1950 there are only two classes of returns that must be re-assessed; 
namely, those won by the Liberals on a majority vote and all those won on 
minority votes. The calculations are thus much simpler despite the increased 
number of candidates. The first group can be disposed of rather quickly: of 
the nine Liberal seats, five were carried by a minority and four by a majority 
vote; the former we leave to be included with other minority seats. Two of 
the Liberal majorities were won in straight fights against Labour candidates, 
and both of these (West Huddersfield and Carmarthen) must be assigned to 
Labour. The other two were three-cornered races with the two major parties 
and both of these (Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire) are awarded to the 
Conservatives. 

Many of the critical races won on a minority vote were also three- 
cornered contests involving a Liberal, a Conservative, and a Labourite, and 
in these contests only the Liberal vote needs redistributing; it is here that 
the Conservatives make their greatest gains against Labour. Of the five such 
seats won by Liberals, three go to the Conservatives** and two go to Labour.” 
In addition to this, eighteen seats actually won by Labour are shifted to the 
Conservatives on the redistribution, in most instances because the reassign- 
ment of the Liberal vote lifted the Tory total ahead of that of Labour. In 
two instances, however, just the opposite result is achieved and Labour 
receives two seats on reassignment that were actually won by the Tories. 
Both these were in Glasgow®® and both were produced by the transfer of a 
modest Communist vote to the Labour candidate. The sum of these results 
may be set out as follows: The Conservatives lose two to Labour but gain 
three from the Liberals and eighteen from Labour, for a net gain of nineteen; 
Labour wins two from the Liberals and two from the Conservatives, but 
loses eighteen to the Conservatives, for a net loss of fourteen. 

It will be recalled that, in addition, each of the major parties received 
two seats from the reassignment of the majority seats won by Liberals. Thus 
the net change is: Liberals lose nine; Conservatives gain twenty-one; Labour 
loses twelve. Again the intrusion of the minor candidates has cost the Con- 
servatives appreciably more than it has cost Labour and, although the figures 
themselves do not appear large, they are nevertheless highly significant in 
view of the extreme closeness of the 1950 election. As the following compari- 
son clearly shows, the intrusion of the minor groups cost the Conservatives 
the control of the House and the opportunity to form a Government! 


* Eye; Orkney and Zetland; Roxburgh and Selkirk. 
* Anglesey and Merionethshire. 


* Govan and Scotstoun. 
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Actual After Redistribution 
Conservatives 299 320 
Labour 315 303 
Liberals 9 0 
Irish Nationalists 2 2 


Tue 1951 ELection 


The very meager showing of the minor-party and independent candi- 
dates in 1950 resulted in a drastic reduction in their numbers in the election 
of 1951. In consequence there were many more straight fights between the 
major parties and far fewer minority results. The returns produced a modest 
majority for the Conservatives, another drop (from nine to six) for the Lib- 
erals, and three Northern Ireland seats for minor groups that do not figure 
in this study. 

All six of the Liberal seats were won by majority votes, which is not 
surprising in view of the fact that all but one were straight fights against 
Labour candidates. All five of these go to Labour on the reassignment. The 
sixth seat was Orkney and Zetland, which was carried by Mr. Grimond 
against opponents from both major parties; this seat becomes Conservative 
upon reassigning the Liberal votes. In this group, therefore, Labour carries 
five and the Conservatives, one. 

The number of minority seats was reduced to thirty-nine,?* of which 
twenty-five were won by Conservatives and fourteen by Labour. Virtually 
all of these were three-cornered fights among Labour, Liberal, and Conserv- 
ative candidates, with only a sprinkling of other minor candidates appear- 
ing and none of them affecting the result of the redistribution. The result 
is that exactly five Labour seats are lost to the Conservatives.’ If these re- 
sults are combined with those from the distribution of the Liberal seats, the 
total changes are as follows: the Conservatives gain one from the Liberals 
and five from Labour, for a total gain of six; Labour gains five from the 
Liberals but loses five to the Tories and thus is left unchanged in the 
totals. In effect, then, six seats in the totals are shifted from the Liberal to 
the Conservative column and the Conservative majority is strengthened 
from seventeen to twenty-nine. 

Actual After Redistribution 
Conservative 321 327 
Labour 295 295 
Liberal 6 0 


Irish Nationalist 2 2 
Irish Labour 1 1 


* Not 37, as reported in The Times House of Commons, 1951, p. 220, which unaccountably 
omits both the Western Isles and Caithness and Sutherland. The error is repeated in 
the 1955 volume, p. 244. 


* Hornchurch; East Nottingham; Falmouth and Camborne; Watford; and Sowerby. These 
are exactly the same results discovered earlier when only the Liberal votes were re- 
assigned. 
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Tue 1955 Evecrion 


The 1955 election is very similar to that of 1951 for the purpose of this 
analysis. The Liberals put up almost the same number of candidates and 
won the same six seats. One of these (Carmarthen) was carried on a mi- 
nority vote in a three-cornered race with a Labourite and a Welsh Nationa- 
list; on reassignment it goes to Labour. Of the other five, four were straight 
fights with Labour and all four are shifted to Labour.** The fifth (Orkney 
and Zetland) was a three-cornered race with the major parties and it goes 
to the Conservatives on reassignment, as it did in 1951. Of the six Liberal 
seats, therefore, five go to Labour and one to the Conservatives. This is 
exactly the same result as that achieved when only the Liberal seats were 
redistributed and it is exactly the same as that obtained in 1951 by the dis- 
tribution of all minor-party votes. 

In the distribution of the minority seats, however, there is a real difference 
from 1951. Then, it will be recalled, five such seats went to the Conserva- 
tives, which compensated for the Labour gains from the Liberals. In 1955, 
however, only one such seat (Bristol, North-East) changes hands, being 
shifted from Labour to Conservative. Consequently, Labour gains four seats 
while the Conservatives gain but two. This is the only one of the four elec- 
tions in which Labour gains more from the redistribution of minor-party 
votes than do the Conservatives. Even here, however, the change is so slight 
that it has virtually no effect on the election results or the composition of 
the House. 


Actual After Redistribution 
Conservative 345 347 
Labour 277 281 
Liberal 6 0 
Sinn Fein 2 2 


Table V brings together the results of the redistribution of the minor- 
party votes, to which we have applied the predetermined formulas, in each 
of the four elections. Comparison with Tables III and IV will show how 
important in the whole redistribution has been the effect of the Liberal and 
Communist votes. Indeed this table differs but very little from the results 
displayed in Table IV. 

TaBLe V 
REDISTRIBUTION OF MiNnor-Party Votes: RESULTS 


1945 1950 1951 1955 





Before After Before After Before After Before After 





Conservative 196 242 299 320 321 327 
Labour 395 386 315 303 295 295 
Liberal 12 0 u C 6 0 
Communist 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Others 35 12 2 2 3 3 


* Cardigan; West Huddersfield; West Bolton; and Montgomeryshire. 
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CoNCLUSION 


It is commonplace these days to call attention to the tightening of party 
discipline, to the concentration of power in the major parties, and to the 
decline of the minor-party and independent members. This article has no 
real quarrel with these observations; they can readily be substantiated. And 
yet it is important, too, not to overstate them. While the House has come 
more and more into the hands of the major parties, the minor groups have 
by no means disappeared from the political scene. They still compete in the 
elections, they occasionally elect a member, and above all, their entry into 
the race seriously affects its outcome, even if this effect is not reflected in any 
large number of electoral victories. We must guard carefully against allow- 
ing their electoral failures to obscure their electoral significance. 

Of the total of 6,336 candidates who have competed in the four postwar 
general elections, 1,460 or 23.04 per cent have come from the minor-party 
and independent groups. These candidates have competed for almost 
exactly half of the seats at stake. They have won 77 seats altogether and 
have run second in the poll a total of 147 times. 

But the significance of their competition is to be measured not in their 
election victories but in their indirect effect upon the competition between 
the two major parties. In this ostensible two-pary system, where every elec- 
tion might be expected to produce an automatic majority result, there have 
been 438 M.P.’s elected by less than a majority of their constituents, which 
constitutes 17.72 per cent of the total number of M.P.’s elected but, more 
significantly, it also constitutes 39.25 per cent of the seats for which three or 
more candidates have offered themselves. 

The principal concern of this essay, however, has been to try to deter- 
mine what actually would have happened if the minor candidates had not 
been present. We have posed this question with respect to the Communist 
party, the Liberal party, and finally, with respect to all the minor candidates 
save the few small groups which, for lack of either information or courage, 
we could not meaningfully reassign to one of the major parties. The results 
of this analysis are fairly clear. The intrusion of the Communist candidates 
cost the Labour party several seats, three in 1945 and four in 1950. The 
intrusion of the Liberals has had a more complex effect, but just as clearly 
they have cost the Conservatives an even greater number of seats, by our 
count thirty-two in 1945, twenty-three in 1950, six in 1951, and two in 1955. 
Moreover, when we assume that none of the minor parties put up candi- 
dates, and reassign their votes to the major parties in accordance with the 
formulas already described, we find changes in the major-party results that 
are still (though only slightly) greater. Indeed the analysis suggests that, 
if the minor parties had not been competing, the Conservatives rather than 
the Labour party would have won the 1950 election! 
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Despite the predominance of the major parties, the intrusion of the 
minor-party and independent candidates stil] has a substantial effect on the 
elections and causes a significant disturbance of the competition between 
the Conservative and Labour parties, both in producing minority members of 
the House of Commons and in distorting the election results. Hence the 
common description of the British system as a straightforward two-party 
system, wholly dominated by the two major groups, would appear to be 
somewhat inadequate and to require some reassessment and restatement. 
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TT: MOST LOGICAL dividing line in Austrian history since 1918 
is the year of the merger with Germany. Closing a chapter in her 
history which was at once historically distinct and politically dis- 
astrous, Austria in 1938 entered into her seven lean years of Nazi occupation 
and war, which were followed by ten years of Allied control. Not until 
1955, the year of the state treaty, was Austria free to turn a new leaf in her 
historical career by putting behind her the painful experiences of Nazi an- 
nexation, war, and wardship to four military powers. 

The story of Austrian history between the end of World War I and her 
union with Germany has been written and rewritten in numerous publica- 
tions and need not be repeated here. We may also pass over the well- 
remembered episode of German occupation and war. Beginning with the 
Allied occupation, Austria was governed by a coalition of her two major 
parties. The life and death struggle between the Social Democrats and the 
far right in the First Republic had given way to co-operation between the 
two parties which are heirs to the Social Democrats and the Christian Socials 
respectively: the Socialist Party of Austria (S.P.Oe.) and the Austrian 
People’s Party (Oe.V.P.). The historian is delighted to see an instance of 
man’s having learned a lesson from the past. But before we rejoice too much 
in the reasonableness of man, let it be remembered that the presence of 
Communist power in Austria from 1945 on had more to do with the estab- 
lishment of this collaboration than the sensible judgment of postwar politi- 
cos, and that if it had not been for this clear and present peril of communism, 
which both parties of the coalition detest, there might have been (it is fair 
to assume) almost as much party strife in postwar Austria as there had been 
between 1918 and 1934. Before an analysis of newspaper sampling is made, 
a profile of the coalition must briefly be drawn so that party press reflexes 
may be better understood. 

It should be remembered that one of the two parties, which together 
command today the confidence of roughly 85 per cent of the enfranchized 
citizenry, the Austrian People’s party, is now more democratic than was its 
ancestor, the Christian Social party; that is to say, the present heir to the 
Christian Socials, still bourgeois-clerical-peasant in orientation and social 
philosophy, has come a long way from the fascist-dominated days of 1933 
when the old party in effect opened the door to the Heimwehr before fold- 
ing up itself. The lineal descendants of the Christian Socials have to a 
large extent purified themselves of non- and anti-democratic forces from 


1038 
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within. The Socialists are perhaps more truly heir to their political fore- 
fathers, the Social Democrats of the nineteen twenties and early nineteen 
thirties, except that they too have “grown up” in the sense of rejecting more 
vigorously the Soviet pattern of Marxism than many veterans in the party 
twenty years ago had been willing to do. As is well known to observers of 
the Austrian scene, there is decidedly, even now, a left wing present in the 
party, but its leftness consists more in economic radicalism than in tampering 
with democratic processes. Thus it is seen that the Soviet danger to Austria 
has brought in its wake a positive good: the active and constructive co- 
operation between the two prominent political orientations. 

As already indicated, this co-operation is not the same thing as true 
friendship. Older members of the Austrian People’s party never tire of 
“holding up” to their coalition partners that in the First Republic the latter 
felt mildly sympathetic toward the U.S.S.R. On the other hand, as will 
be seen, the Socialists, equally unwilling to let bygones be bygones, not in- 
frequently editorialize in their press that the Christian Socials, parent group 
of their present coalition partners, ended Austrian democracy by suppressing 
the Social Democrats in and after February, 1934, and that the fault for 
much of Austria’s troubles lay with the ultraconservatives and reactionaries 
who were coddled by the Christian Socials. 

While it would therefore be an error to confuse the coalition, which was 
essentially the fruit of a common fear of the Soviet Union, with a genuine 
atmosphere of good feeling between the two parties, it should be borne in 
mind that it is, naturally enough, the recognized extremists on both sides 
who usually open up old wounds, while the moderate elements in both 
parties are compromisers in the British tradition who minimize differences 
of a socio-economic nature, stand for a bipartisan foreign policy, find when- 
ever possible a modus vivendi in the intense strife over patronage and edu- 
cational and social legislation, and above all endeavor to maintain the coali- 
tion at all costs. During the first few years of postwar occupation such 
moderates as the then Vice-Chancellor Adolf Schaerf (Socialist), the then 
Chancellor Leopold Fig] (People’s), and Interior Minister Oskar Helmer 
(Socialist) realized that if either party were in office alone, the opposition 
would tend not to co-operate, and that this weakness would have meant 
a breach in the solid Austrian front against the Soviet effort to turn Austria 
into a People’s Democracy. As a matter of fact, the realities of political life 
are such in Austria that even without a Russian threat a coalition would 
have made much sense: in the first place, the electorate, as is generally 
known, is fairly evenly divided between the two parties; and in the second 
place, the hope of a landslide for either side is slim (in spite of a certain 
fluidity of late) so that there is little illusion on the right to sway the people 
in the cities toward the “bourgeois” party, or on the left, despite some hope- 
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ful signs in the past months, to persuade much of the rural population to 
come out for the Socialists. 

An interesting by-product of the coalition in the executive branch is the 
pronounced change which the Socialist movement in Austria has undergone. 
The party in the period between 1918 and 1934 was, according to many 
students of Socialist history, the most self-conscious and hard-working So- 
cialist group in Europe. Its enemies were fascism and reaction, but primarily 
capitalism. Its leaders and theoreticians orated against what they considered 
a poisonous mélange of clericals, robber barons, and monarchists. The pres- 
ent Socialist party has not quite the same spirit. The younger leaders and 
party philosophers have not personally known or heard men like Adler, 
Bauer, Deutsch, and Seitz. They are compelled to settle for less than what 
their forerunners deemed a sine qua non of political existence. The anti- 
democratic attitudes and actions of extremists on both sides destroyed 
democracy in 1934 and removed about 40 per cent of the electorate from 
political participation. This action, with what it meant for Austria’s inter- 
national position, weakened Austria so greatly that students of the First 
Republic have traced the downfall of Austria in 1938 to this tragedy. 

The fact, indicated before, that the bourgeois party is democratically 
inclined at the present time and does not, like the party of Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg, set about to destroy democratic socialism, has reconciled the 
latter to the idea of co-existence and active co-operation. Likewise the 
Socialists have proved to all but the most stubborn members of the opposi- 
tion that they are not the anti-national, anti-religious revolutionary crowd 
which they were thought to be by men like Starhemberg and Fey in 1934, 
and this fact has convinced the Catholic party that working together with 
Socialists is a sound policy. Important in this feeling on both sides is, it must 
be repeated, the stark reality of having had to save Austria from Soviet Rus- 
sia after World War II. In this effort the Socialists convinced most of their 
political adversaries that their anti-bolshevism was a fact, not a chimera. 

The bipartisanship which Austria presented at the Berlin conference of 

_1955 was more close-ranked than any American bipartisan foreign policy 
“move has been since the declaration of war against Japan, although the 
ideological gulf between the two American parties is appreciably smaller 
than the gulf between the Austrian left and the Austrian right. The un- 
compromising and aggressive socialism in the fifteen years after World War 
I could hardly have envisaged such national singleness of purpose and such 
unity of objective. It is no exaggeration to say that the totalitarianism of 


‘Hans Huebmer, Oesterreich 1933-1938 (Vienna: O6esterreichischer Verlag, 1949), pp. 
173-84. For changes in Austrian Socialism since the First Republic, cf. Charles Gulick, 
“Austria’s Socialists in the Trend toward a Two-Party System,” Western Political 
Quarterly, XI (September, 1958), and Walter F. Hahn, “The Socialist Party of Austria: 
Retreat from Marx,” Journal of Central European Affairs, July, 1955. 
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Soviet Russia has brought closer together two former arch enemies, has 
purged both of the spirit of militant party warfare, has opened the eyes of 
both parties to the danger of dictatorship, has made the rightists more liberal, 
the leftists more patriotic, and both more tolerant. 

There are several other causes for this temperance. Though they are 
known, they should be briefly summarized. First, as implied before, younger 
citizens do not remember the details of their fathers’ sins and strife. During 
and immediately after World War II the newly formed and reorganized 
major parties sharply criticized each other for misdemeanors in the First 
Republic. This is understandable: if the coalition was to be strong and 
worthy of its name in the face of four occupying powers in the land, the 
blunders of the past must be aired so that the new Austria could learn from 
the errors of the old; and in 1945 came the first opportunity after eleven 
years to debate these in reasonable liberty. But the further the First Republic 
was left behind in time the more the sleeping dogs were allowed to lie. 
Generally speaking, the younger generation did not have a firm historical 
command of facts, particularly in view of the fact that institutions of ad- 
vanced learning, controlled by coalition ministers of a conservative bent, 
did not emphasize Austrian history after 1918 as, for example, American 
colleges cover the New Deal. 

Second, the mcze deeply established the coalition became as a national 
institution, and the prouder the nation as a whole — with the exception of 
the rapidly vanishing Communists — became of the stability at home and 
that respect abroad which stability engendered, the less was desire evident to 
restore the extremism so fatal to the existence of the First Republic. 

Third, Social Democrats and their adversaries of the Fatherland Front 
suffered in the same concentration camps during the Nazi occupation and 
were persecuted by the same enemies — the Nazis until 1945 and the Soviet 
occupation officials after “liberation.” Indeed, some of the leading politicians 
of both parties were fellow-prisoners in Hitler’s jails and labor camps and 
later in punitive exile in the Soviet Union, where they formed personal 
friendships carried over into the new Austria. Many a Socialist discovered 
his Austrian patriotism, and many a partisan of the bourgeois-Catholic group 
discovered that democratic socialism really is not bolshevism. 

Fourth, many Socialist leaders recognized that the party in the First 
Republic erred by leaving the government in the early twenties, by refusing 
Seipel’s offer in 1931 to return, and by remaining in opposition until it was too 
late to save not only democracy and socialism but Austria itself. Gregory in 
his Dollfuss and His Times, while not entirely reliable in matters to do with 
Austro-Marxism, seemed nevertheless correct in pointing out that Austria’s 
Socialists in the interwar years wanted to be considered another British 
Labour party, yet lacked that basic British political requisite, patriotism.” 


?]. D. Gregory, Dollfuss and His Times (London: Hutchinson, 1935), p. 97. 
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Fifth, perpetual neutrality, a vital clause in the state treaty of 1955, ac- 
cents the necessity of continuing as much of a bipartisan foreign policy as 
possible. From this position it is logical to move forward in the direction of 
a continuing coalition in all other branches of the executive, especially since 
Austria’s foreign relations have since 1918 had an even greater impact on 
internal operations than in the case of many other states. 

Sixth, the intensely hostile climate, in the First Republic, between the 
Catholic Church and socialism, has given way to a spirit of live-and-let-live. 
A hot-tempered minority of the People’s party recently complained that 
the clergy has not aided the conservatives in the struggle against socialism 
during the last two major election campaigns (general elections of May, 1956, 
and presidential elections of March, 1957), though they had always been 
wont to urge the flock from the pulpit to vote conservative in the First Re- 
public. This complaint testifies to the change that has come over the politi- 
cal atmosphere of the country since the last war.* 

With these points in mind, we are now ready to take up the main sub- 
ject of this study. How does the daily press of the present decade reflect the 
contemporary thinking of the two major parties on the subject of the First 
Republic? 

As far as the partisan press is concerned, there is a tacit but commonly 
known understanding between the coalition parties not to rake up old 
quarrels unnecessarily in the party organs, either in editorial comment or in 
feature columns. This gentlemen’s agreement not to open up old factional 
wounds is, with exceptions to be noted below, honored by both sides, for 
the sake of a successful continuation of the coalition. An example of this 
feeling of mutual respect and good feeling is the lead article in the Oester- 
reichische Neue Tageszeitung, one of the main Oce.V.P. papers, of September 
11, 1955, which points with pride to the accomplishments of the coalition in 
the conclusion of the defense and banking laws. In former times, between 
1918 and 1933 specifically, such legislation would have meant bitter inter- 
party altercations. He who knows the history of the First Republic, the 
author indicates, must be deeply impressed by the co-operation existing be- 
tween the major parties in the Second Republic. Nevertheless, the article 
cannot resist delivering a blow against the Socialists. Its line of approach is 
that the state of affairs is healthier nowadays because the Socialists have 
moved to the right; because of the de-proletarianization of the working class; 
in short, because of the general vindication of economic liberalism and in- 
dividualism and Socialist recognition —in the saner moments Socialist 
leaders have — that collectivism is dead. “The Moloch of collectivism has 
been tamed; the times in which it could push forward in Austria are over. 
The counter-revolution has found in the chancellor [Julius Raab] a realistic 


* Economist, November 16, 1957. 
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statesman who knows how to use it.” * The writer says later that while the 
Socialists have shown good sense in working out those bills in good faith, 
they soon will begin their hate campaign with which Austria’s political life 
is so preconditioned, a clear case of doubt whether the Socialists can be 
trusted any more than they could in the First Republic. Both sides, the 
People’s party and the Socialists, suffer from this ambivalent and schizo- 
phrenic attitude: cautious praise for the opposition, and, in the next breath, 
an expression of doubt as to how far the adversary can be trusted. The 
Arbeiterzeitung, for example, can too rarely resist the temptation of re- 
minding its readers of the bitter days of fascism during the four years prior 
to Anschluss. Articles and memorial columns honoring life-long Socialists 
seldom fail to mention their suffering under the DollfussSchuchnigg re- 
gimes.’ The Neue Tageszeitung, principal Viennese People’s party daily, 
from time to time seizes the initiative in attacking the Socialist members of 
the Cabinet, singling out for special treatment the ministry of transportation 
and nationalized industry. 

Also, both sides slip back into the habit of emphasizing ideological 
(weltanschauliche) differences; but this is almost never with that venom 
which was so conspicuous in the years of the Bauer-Seipel feud before 1930. 
Both sides may feel the need to remind their public that they stand for dif- 
ferent philosophies of life — and that the coalition is maintained merely pro 
bono publico — lest the more militant members of the two parties think 
that the political dichotomy is a trick played on the nation at large and that 
horse-trading has taken the place of the purposeful struggle waged in the 
First Republic. That the attacks and counterattacks are not always a sham 
to keep up the illusion of genuine political altercations but a real back-slid- 
ing into the heated contests of the First Republic is attested by some further 
examples. 

At the time of the Allied and Soviet evacuation of Austria both parties 
expressed a desire to turn a new leaf in the country’s history and to avoid 
the cancerous politics of the post-World War I period. In a speech to Aus- 
tria’s youth on October 5, 1955, Governor Krainer of Styria said that the 
heritage of the First Republic was a bitter one which must be overcome if 
the present generation was to know a true democratic existence. In spite 
of this hopeful resolution to usher in an era of good feeling, Krainer did not 
forego the opportunity of reminding his listeners that in the First Republic 
confiscations of property and concentration camps had been frequently the 
result of the curse of attempting to stamp out political adversaries. This was 
a palpable blow against the Fatherland Front period of Austrian history and 


* Oesterreichische Neue Tageszeitung, September 11, 1955 (hereinafter cited Oe.N.T.). 
°E.g., Arbeiterzeitung, October 8, 1957 (hereinafter cited A.Z.). 
* A.Z., October 26, 1955. 
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unmistakably directed at the parent party of the People’s party which failed 
to stop fascism. 

Some middle-aged and old members of the Socialist party, though they 
must appreciate Austria’s present equilibrium and prosperity vis-a-vis the 
disunity and economic misery of the First Republic, cannot help looking 
wistfully at the “good old” days of the Austro-Marxist years of fight, spirit, 
and real party principles. When one of the veterans of these formative years 
of Austro-Marxism dies, the press eulogizer often recaptures the feeling for 
the period when Austrian socialism was uncompromisingly proletarian. Karl 
Hans Sailer, the former editor of the Arbeiterzeitung and hero of the famous 
anti-Socialist treason case of 1935, died in the fall of 1957. An editorial in 
the Arbeiterzeitung mentions him as one of the great fighters for the cause 
in the “illegal” years of party life and adds that those who struggled along- 
side him to keep the illicit party alive now hold important positions in the 
party.’ Far from suppressing intelligence of what after 1934 was officially 
illegal activity, the party today proudly elevates those party workers who 
would have been jailed for such political work in the Schuschnigg period. 

While the People’s party, as indicated before, professes to resume the 
work of the old Christian Socials, who were themselves victims of fascism, 
it is also true that its press has not entirely disaffiliated itself from the post- 
civil war epoch of the thirties, as is attested by the People’s party candidacy 
in 1956 of Professor Denk for President of Austria, a man who had served in 
the Vienna Council in the post-February dictatorship of Mayor Schmitz and 
Chancellor Dollfuss.* That the People’s party does not wholly turn its back 
on the Dollfuss regime is shown by an article in the chief People’s party 
paper in the capital, the Oesterreichische Neue Tageszeitung. On the occa- 
sion of a peasant rally on June 25, 1956, Minister of Foreign Affairs and for- 
mer Chancellor Fig] lauded those who furthered the development of Lower 
Austrian agriculture, including Dollfuss in the list and giving him credit for 
good service to Austria generally.® 

An example of the shadow of the First Republic is the new army. After 
the withdrawal of the occupation forces, when Austria began to organize an 
army, some of the Socialist leaders were worried about a possible repetition 
of the experience in the First Republic when, under the direction of Vogoin, 
Minister of Defense, all Socialists were purged from the army, which then 
became a striking weapon of the executive in the civil war. The Upper Aus- 
trian Socialist paper Tagblatt commented in June of 1956 that the present 
defense minister, Graf, might follow Vogoin’s example and make a People’s 
party guard out of the armed forces if he were not watched.'® This state- 
*A.Z., October 24, 1957. 

* A.Z., Spring, 1956, passim. 
®OeN.T., June 25, 1956. 
*Tagblatt, June, 1956. 
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ment bespeaks a major anxiety over the good faith of the coalition partner. 

If the Socialist party from time to time bestirs itself in maintaining that 
sense of continuity with the last generation which the older members of the 
party must like to see, the People’s party, evidently arguing that no answer 
to the “provocations” of the left would be a tacit admission that Austria’s 
prewar ills and abuses were indeed the fault of the conservatives, strikes 
back when the opportunity offers itself. Thus, Chancellor Raab, address- 
ing the president of the trade-unions, reminded the public of the terror 
which caused political strife in the First Republic, and associated that terror 
with what the People’s party regards as the dictatorship of the Socialist- 
directed trade-unions. Arguing in effect for what is known in the United 
States as the “right to work,” Mr. Raab cautioned that this terror in the 
union leadership bears watching, since there is the danger that it might con- 
stitute the resumption of the conditions which led to the class warfare and 
civil strife characterizing the nineteen thirties."' 

In all these skirmishes the observer is faced with the question of whether 
these duels are performed simply for the sake of keeping up the appearance 
of that real party antagonism which is demanded by Socialist veterans or 
seasoned anti-Marxists, or whether the philosophic differences really refuse 
to be buried. The best estimate appears to be that the volleys on both sides 
are partly mock volleys, fired in order to give substance to the ideological 
elements on both sides, and partly the relics found in the arsenals of 
Weltanschauung. This is another way of stating that old quarrels are raked 
up because philosophical differences are too firmly entrenched and also 
because the dichotomy on the political panorama ought to be upheld, in 
the opinion of both leaderships, in order to maintain that party enthusiasm 
which will prevent the coalition fror being considered pallid and stale. The 
Austrian people are traditionally opposed to packeln (making underhanded 
deals) between ostensible rivals. 

Party enthusiasm is by no means dead in a considerable segment of 
the Socialist youth. There are many young Socialist activists, faithfully 
schooled in party history, who not only know but keenly appreciate the fire 
and zest of the “Old Party.” When the Socialist party worked out its new 
platform in the winter of 1957, many of the younger party followers com- 
pared the party program of the period of the heroic and clearly Marxist 
struggle with the somewhat diluted program arrived at in 1957. A good 
part of the politically tutored Socialist youth is fascinated by the “pristine 
virtues” of the early fighters and is disillusioned with the present co-opera- 
tion with the “capitalist” party. On the other hand, the non-Socialist youth 
and the majority of the educated persons in their twenties who are mildly 
sympathetic to socialism but who have no personal rapport with the out- 


" Oe.N.T., October 18, 1955. 
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spokenly Marixst dynamism of the nineteen twenties and nineteen thirties 
approve of the present policy of concession and compromise. According to 
the Arbeiterzeitung, the emancipation from the strict Marxist line, the 
emphasis on the fact that the world situation is vastly different from what 
it was in Marx’s life, the accent on the humanitarian rather than rigidly 
economic mission of Marxism, please that part of the youthful quasi-Socialist 
or potential Socialist vote which prefers the present equilbrium to the isola- 
tion of the party in the years of the First Republic.‘* But lest the more 
militant Socialists who have a rich memory of the “Old Party” become dis- 
appointed with the “watered down” socialism of today, the Socialist press 
adds to its apology for the present policy the reminder that the choicest in- 
heritance of Socialist thinking, the Welfare State plus the cultural elevation 
of the masses, provides still the élan vital of the movement.’* Thus the 
Socialist leadership has the difficult task of defending its move to the right 
since 1945, while at the same time feeling obliged to explain to its more out- 
spoken leftists that the root of Socialist dogma bequeathed by Adler and 
Bauer is still very much alive. In this effort a certain amount of tightrope 
walking is necessary. It is probably easier to defend the present policy of be- 
ing wedded to collaboration with “capitalism” — after all, pragmatically this 
appears to be the only answer, and those who remember the period of battle 
and persecution should also remember the miserable conditions in Austria 
in that same period —than it is to explain the continuity of the Socialist 
heritage to those who heard Bauer speak. A sharp repugnance to Soviet 
communism and its doctrinaire point of view greatly helps justify a moving 
to the right. How to justify, however, the partial abandonment of the 
theoretical adherence to the Marxist line to those who, as “Old Socialists,” 
have transmitted the life of the party to the postwar generation is a slightly 
more difficult task. 

Another issue over which the antagonism of the First Republic caused 
a rift which has still not been overcome is the matter of Habsburg loyalty. 
It is not surprising that the remnants of the royalists found a refuge in both 
the Christian Social party and the People’s party, and that they meet with 
less resistance from the People’s party than from the Socialists. If readers’ 
letters to the editors are any yardstick, the People’s party is more receptive 
to royalist sentiment than is the opposition. The party press does not get 
excited over a return of the Habsburgs, and if such a return was most difficult 
after 1934 it is today practically unthinkable. But the eulogies which the 
People’s party press occasionally prints of Otto, Charles, and Francis 
Joseph" and, conversely, the sensitiveness of the Socialists on this point, do 
*® A.Z., November 30, 1957. 
® Ibid. 
“E.g., Oe.N.T., October 26, 1956. The Socialists, incidentally, insist that they do not op- 


pose the return of Dr. Otto Habsburg, provided he returns as a private citizen and 
promises to uphold the republican constitution. Cf. A.Z., December, 1958, passim. 
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remind one of the basic differences between the two ideologies: not so much 
the difference between republican and monarchical mentality but rather 
between the past-mindedness (“good old days outlook”) of the one, and the 
present- and future-mindedness of the other.*® 

One form which this difference of philosophy takes is municipal build- 
ing. The Socialists take greatest pride in their municipal building program 
in the First Republic and its continuation in the Second; their press therefore 
recollects with vast satisfaction and whenever the opportunity presents it- 
self the achievements in this line before 1938. If it can at the same time 
attack the opposition for its discouragement of workers’ houses and for its 
sentimental yearning for the good old days, so much the better. As an 
example, the fact that Salzburg has had only one public “building” in the 
four years of Austro-Fascism, and that a lavatory, is mentioned in an article 
in the Arbeiterzeitung called “The Sins of the Fathers,” the fathers being 
the conservatives of the prewar half-decade.** 

Raising the fear of a return to prewar intransigence, the specter of party 
power struggle, as it existed in the interwar years, is sometimes undertaken 
by both sides. When after the Soviet evacuation the question of the fate 
of the Soviet-controlled USIA enterprises arose, the Socialists stood for na- 
tionalizing them, while most of the People’s party favored a transfer to pri- 
vate enterprise. The late president of the trade-unions, Boehm, according to 
an article in the Oesterreichische Neue Tageszeitung, April 27, 1956, threat- 
ened that conditions of party strife such as had existed before 1938 would 
emerge if the USIA enterprises were given over to private business.'’ This is 
especially remarkable because Boehm had been considered a relatively mild 
and “lovable” labor leader. Optimistically viewed, brandishing the threat 
of internecine strife is often, however, rather harmless because it is not likely 
that a nation which for the first time in thirty-five years has found a sound 
solution to the problems of its own viability and which has had to pay such 
a steep price for this discovery would return to the nightmarish dilemma 
from which it and fortuitous circumstances have extracted it. For this reason 
the hobgoblin of the return of First Republic power battles must not be taken 
too seriously. 


* In an article discussing the 100th anniversary of the death of General Radetzky, the victor 
of the 1848 counterrevolution in Italy and symbol of autocratic Austria before World 
War I, the AZ. testifies to this present-mindedness by writing: “We hope that the 
present will yet last a long time. Our politicians pretend to have become acquainted 
with each other only in 1945, For our younger generation the time before 1918 is 
antiquity, the First ~~ the Middle Ages, and the Second Republic modern 
times.” A.Z., January 5, 1958. This difference of outlook between the two parties 
manifests itself also in other forms, such as Socialist anger over the portrayal of Vienna 
as the happy-go-lucky city of the new wine and the imperial mausoleum, People’s 
party grievances of tearing down houses of “Old Vienna,” etc. 

* A Z., October 18, 1957. 


* Oe.N.T., April 27, 1956. 
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Another consideration in this connection, mitigating the threats of a 
return to class warfare, is that the avowedly revolutionary group of Socialists 
who constituted the left wing of the party in the First Republic was not quite 
so revolutionary as it would appear. Even in the critical days of the mid- 
thirties the Viennese Marxists were never the men for revolutionary action. 
As a consequence of this consideration, those who would prefer today’s 
party to remain free of contamination with capitalist co-operation are really 
pursuing an illusion in the belief that the party of the First Republic was a 
Marxist fighting vanguard. 

The new Socialist patriotism, mentioned earlier, is another reason why 
one is entitled to optimism, in spite of journalistic intemperance. Gordon 
Shepherd in his competent book, The Austrian Odyssey, says: 


If there is a single judgement to sum up the domestic tragedy of the First Republic .. . , 
it is that most of its patriots were not democrats while most of its democrats were not 
patriots. It was only during that long night of foreign occupation .. . that the two camps 
began to grope for each other, and to join hands.” 

The fact that during the years of Nazi occupation and war the various 
resistance movements, culminating in the secret 05 organization, included 
Communists, Socialists, Monarchists, priests, Christian Socials, and others 
(a fact highlighted by almost all students of the period called by Shepherd 
“The Submerged Years”) is most important in an understanding of the 
spirit which prevails today in Austria.’® Students of the Austrian resistance 
movement mention as a common meeting ground of all opposition forces in 
the seven years of Nazi occupation a firm desire to banish all fascism. In 
these bitter years of persecution, as mentioned before, the groundwork was 
laid for a future alliance to ensure joint vigilance over the democratic proc- 
ess, an alliance from which the Communists later excluded themselves. The 
wide divergence of aims which these groups represented had as a common 
bond the hatred for the Nazi dictatorship and a strong patriotism. The So- 
cialists returned to the fold of an Austrian patriotism, or, to be more exact, 
came into that fold for the first time. So clearly has this shift taken place 
that the most recent memorial article for the victims of February, 1934, 
mentions that the Socialist party of today does not wish to call out the ghosts 
of the past from their graves; it continues: 


Today we lower our flags remembering all the graves, including those of the opposition. 
We look at our Republic, at our Parliament, with this confidence: never again bloody strife 
between Austrian and Austrian! But also, never again an attack against popular govern- 
ment and liberty! Never again dictatorship! ” 


* Gordon Shepherd, The Austrian Odyssey (London: Macmillan, 1957), p. 138. 

*E.g., Friedrich Engel-Janosi, “Remarks on the Austrian Resistance,” Journal of Central 
European Affairs, July, 1953; Shepherd, op. cit., pp. 141-90; Karl Renner, Von der 
ersten zur zweiten Republik (Vienna, 1953), Vol. II, passim; Oskar Helmer, Fuenfzig 
Jahre erlebte Geschichte (Vienna, 1958), pp. 179-88; Otto Molden, Ruf des Gewissens 
(Vienna, 1958); and others. 

* AZ., February 12, 1958: “Wir senken heute in der Erinnerung unsere Fahnen vor allen 
Graebern — auch vor jenen auf der anderen Seite. Wir blicken auf unsere Republik, 
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The writer evidently owes it to the “Old Party” war horses to focus part 
of the memorial article on the pernicious attack on Austrian democracy by 
the anti-Marxist bloc and to trace all subsequent catastrophes, Anschluss, 
war, and occupation, to the destruction of parliamentary government in 
Austria.”* 

On the occasion of the second anniversary of Austrian sovereignty (Flag 
Day), the Arbeiterzeitung printed in an editorial column the interesting 
confession that the Socialists had made the mistake of withdrawing into the 
opposition and letting the adversary govern Austria alone after the early 
nineteen twenties. Starting with the customary reminder that Austria’s 
ruin was rooted in the “green white” fascism instituted by the Heimwehr 
four years before the Anschluss, which was merely a logical consequence, 
the newspaper continues in a line of self-criticism which is noteworthy be- 
cause it sounds precisely like the charge the Catholic-bourgeois side had 
made against the party in 1931 when Social Democracy refused Seipel’s 
offer to enter the coalition again. (The regret and admission of error on the 
part of the Arbeiterzeitung are, by the way, not shared by all Socialist leaders 
looking back into the past, as is attested in Helmer, Fuenfzig Jahre erlebte 
Geschichte.2* Helmer, Secretary of the Interior from 1945 to 1959, still 
thinks that the Social Democrats were right in refusing.) The Arbeiterzei- 
tung proceeds to state that because of this withdrawal the opposition party, 
ruling by itself or as part of an “anti-Marxist” coalition, caused the unem- 
ployment which in turn shook the national consciousness of the people to 
such a degree that the country was ripe for surrender to Hitler. In the Sec- 
ond Republic, continues the writer, the Socialists will not repeat that mis- 
take. Without them freedom, progress, and democracy are unthinkable, and 
the Socialists are in the governing or at least co-governing business to stay. 
The older members of the party, the editorialist continues, are remiss in not 
respecting the red-white-red flag; we Socialists seemed to think that all 
symbols of patriotism are against the working class; we were like the French 
workers who associated in their minds the Tricolore and the “Marseillaise” 


auf unser Parlament in dem Vertrauen: Nie wieder blutiger Kampf zwischen Oester- 
reichern und Oesterreichern! Aber auch nie wieder Anschlag und Frevel gegen Volks- 
vertretung und Freiheit! Nie wieder Diktatur!” 


™ Cf. also A.Z., March 13, 1958, The editorial traces Austria’s collapse in 1938 to the de- 
struction of democracy in 1933/1934 and says: ““Woe to him who ravishes democracy 
in this country; he threatens, indeed destroys the country itself .. . There must be no 
one in Austria who even dreams of how fine it would be to govern without parties, 
without Parliament, without say-so on the part of labor!” It is interesting, however, to 
contrast the optimistic picture of the coalition with Shepherd, op. cit., who tries to 
show that the Austrian Parliament is without real authority. Cf, also J. MacCormac, 
“The Curious Coalition that Governs Austria,” Reporter, January, 1958; MacCormac 
speaks of a virtual dictatorship of the two parties which, while they battle each other 
ostensibly, jealously guard the power the coalition gives to each and both. This view 
is vigorously opposed by the official Austrian Socialist leadership. 


* Helmer, op. cit., pp. 128-29. 
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with the reaction of 1871. But since the red flag of socialism has been 
violated by the swastika and then the Soviet flag, we have loved the Aus- 
trian red-white-red.** A lead article of such sentiments would have been 
unthinkable in the First Republic. 

The politico-psychological dichotomy of refusing to bury the hatchet of 
a bitter battle raging over twenty years ago and at the same time to carry on 
the verified and well-tested national course of Zusammenarbeit results in 
vacillating feelings and reactions which are interestingly reflected in the 
press. The comfort which both major parties derive from a coalition rule, 
shortcomings thereof notwithstanding, is undoubtedly strong enough to off- 
set the harshest partisan attacks of one party against the other. Journalistic 
outbursts are therefore, as indicated before, partly the result of an irrepres- 
sible outcropping of a relatively recent hatred which not even the friend- 
ships developed in Dachau Concentration Camp can entirely overcome, and 
partly volleys fired with blank cartridges designed to hold those party fol- 
lowers in line who are adamant and implacable anti-Marxists or anti-bour- 
geois respectively. Shepherd comments on the two possibilities open to 
Socialists in Austria today if they wish to win more votes. These are, simply 
stated, to become even more national than they are, in order to capture the 
“floating lower middle class” who have traditionally been afraid of the class 
appeal of the proletarian party; or to become more outspokenly doctrinal 
and “Marxist,” in order to capture part of the 5 per cent Communist vote. 


The second alternative is in all probability at once impossible and less pro- 
ductive than the first. Shepherd writes: 


The Right Wing can only pray that its opponents will opt for the Marxist adventure, even 
if it shord bring them to temporary power. For once the People’s Party loses that virtual 
monopoly of traditional patriotism which its camp has held, in various distorted forms, 
ever since 1918, its position as a dominant political force is undermined for good.” 

Insofar as the party press is an indication, the Socialists have decided on 
a moderate campaign along the lines of national emphasis. Many signs exist 
that this is so. Editorials continue to attack the opposition, to be sure, but 
the Socialist party attempts more and more to become the party which is 
as patriotic as the Right Wing. One token of this swing is the peaceful treat- 
ment of the traditionally patriotic Catholic clergy, and the emphasis that 
a Socialist ballot at the polls is compatible with both Austrian patriotism and 
Catholic allegiance. Here men like Alois Weinberger, deputy mavor of 
Vienna, are often criticized for taking an out-of-date stand when they say 
that Socialists can never disguise their internationalism behind a mask of 
fidelity to Austria. And like the Social Democrats in West Germany today, 
Austrian Socialists play the national game more and more convincingly, to 
judge by the tendency of the Socialist press over the last few years. 


*® AZ. May, 1957. 
* Shepherd, op. cit., pp. 178-79. 
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The importance given to Austrian newspapers in the recent press war in 
Vienna — reported by the New York Times?® — testifies to the latent parti- 
san strife which newspapers can even today arouse in Austria. In a country 
where Parliament does not, even at present, have the power which it has in 
the Western democracies but where the two main parties, comprising 85 
per cent of the electorate, strongly control their respective parliamentary 
and Cabinet factions, partisan newspapers assume a much larger role than if 
there existed more individual expressions of opinion and more party devia- 
tionism. For this reason the measure and index of party policy is more firmly 
set in the party press of Austria than it is in the press of other democracies. 

The vacillation between the principle of “Lest we forget” and the prin- 
ciple of “Let us forget” is in evidence on both sides of the press, but more so 
in the Socialist press than in the opposition press, probably because the So- 
cialists have been more hurt by the Right Wing in the First Republic and 
feel they have a better right to take on the position of plaintiff. 

The careful reader of Socialist dailies and periodicals feels that an effort 
is made in party circles to let by-gones be by-gones as long as the opposition 
does the same, but to counterattack sharply if the opposition tears at old 
sensitive scars. Deputy Mayor of Vienna Weinberger comes in for unusually 
keen counterattacks, perhaps because Vienna’s City Hall, long a bastion of 
Socialist power, is an especially ironic spot from which to attack socialism. 
Weinberger’s inordinately intense anti-Socialist line of “politicking” is often 
singled out in the Socialist press for the kind of retaliatory attack which is 
sure to come whenever the Socialist party feels that he pontificates as 
if the corporative, occupational-estates state were still in existence.*° Wein- 
berger’s provocations stir Socialist wrath particularly when he sings the old 
tune of Socialist terror and when he implies prevarication by the Socialists 
in their disclaimer of Communist principles. This is the language of the 
political warfare of the First Republic, and when the Socialist party counter- 
attacks it feels entitled to say, as it did in the Arbeiterzeitung of February 
20, 1958, that the People’s party is the last group to talk about terror, what 
with its Heimwehr past. In short, in instances like the above, when the oppo- 
sition seems to forget itself by violating the gentlemen’s agreement, not 
merely in raking up old matters, but in accusing the other side of pursuits 
of which it also was guilty, the party under attack feels that it has the right 
to repay quid pro quo." 

An illustration of thrust and counterthrust is the matter of Socialists in 
higher education. The sentiment in some People’s party circles that univer- 


* New York Times, March 30, 1958. 

* Dollfuss’ reorganization of the Constitution, effective May 1, 1934, along the lines of the 
so-called Staendestaat, partly inspired by Mussolini’s corporative state, essentially by 
the papal encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 

* A Z., February 20, 1958. 
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sity lectures on socialism ought not to be given by Socialist professors found 
a reaction in the Socialist organ Arbeiterzeitung.** Entitled “Academic Free- 
dom for One Political Orientation Only?” and subtitled “A Relapse into 
the Mentality of the Dictatorship,” the article attacks the People’s party’s 
notion and reminds the public of the one-sided obligatory lectures in Aus- 
trian universities during the time of Austro-fascism. Lacking any ideology 
itself, the paper charges, the People’s party attempts to avoid an ideological 
contest with the Socialists, since it can afford, in view of its support from 
“liberal” quarters, neither to preach Catholic ideology, nor to present a 
“liberal” ideology of its own for fear of losing many of its regular “anti- 
liberal” Catholic voters. Such flare-ups as this one are apt to stir memories 
of the First Republic and point to a set-back of good relations. 

The Socialists are intensely jealous of and vigilant over their hard-won 
status of respectability and co-governing responsibility. In their recently 
stepped-up campaign to win over Catholic voters with Socialist sympathies 
and their recurring theme of harmony with the Roman Catholic church, a 
campaign which is vigorously waged and which bears out the Socialist op- 
tion of courting the middle-of-the-road and the slightly right-of-center, the 
Socialists must be anxious to nip in the bud any effort by People’s party 
politicians to associate the word “socialism” with First Republic tactics, even 
though the Socialist conscience may be quite persuaded of having been 
morally right in the First Republic. The watchword of the campaign seems 
to be “No violation of the tacit understanding regarding the First Republic, 
unless the opposition puts us in the wrong light, in which case immediate 
counterattack.” That for many People’s party politicians the maneuver is 
transparent enough is obvious, though what they can effectively do about it 
is a difficult question for them. 

The swing toward a rapprochement with Catholicism is of course not 
pleasing to a sizable number of convinced freethinkers and Socialist stand- 
patters. They often vent their critical views in letters to the editor. Their 
criticism of the present policy is usually associated with a reminder of the 
established Socialist stand on the question of organized religion in general 
and the Catholic church of Austria in particular. In spite of the mellowing 
conservatism in political matters of the Austrian Catholic leadership, it 
appears to be difficult for “orthodox” Socialists who have experienced the 
severe struggle in the First Republic to forget or suppress the association 
which Catholicism brings to mind. A letter to the editor of the Arbeiterzei- 
tung, presumably written by a veteran in the party, mentions that in 1937 
the government intended to make Charles Church the church of the cor- 
porative state; the writer sharply attacks the Arbeiterzeitung for going so far 
in its courtship of the Catholic electorate as to favor a rebuilding of the 


* A.Z., February 27, 1958. 
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square to enable the pedestrians to study this famous church in Vienna un- 
disturbed by traffic! This little animadversion frem the ranks of the party 
membership is illustrative of the misgivings with which many old-time party 
voters view the present trend to the right.*° 

What are we to make of press attacks which openly accuse the other 
side of misunderstanding the democratic process or, which is worse, of 
deliberately “relapsing” into dictatorial aspirations? Such attacks frequently 
stress that the own party is the savior of the democratic way, that the own 
party must be vigilant lest the Republic undergo a setback into prewar tactics, 
that the opposition does not appreciably differ from the Communists in its 
disrespect for democracy. Are such attacks a sign that the necessary respect 
for the other side’s democratic allegiance is lacking? If they are, how can 
the coalition last? Excusing such attacks on the grounds of the sensitivity 
and anxiety of a young democracy to make a success of things, is there not, 
nevertheless, a strong necessity, for the sake of a continued co-existence, of 
a mutual admission of good will on both sides? The answer, according to the 
experience of Western democracies, seems to be in the affirmative. But 
Western critics and observers must always appreciate the pain which the 
First Republic has left behind in the memory of the Austrian people, espe- 
cially in the eastern part of the country. Friedrich Funder, Charles Gulick, 
Karl Renner, Oskar Helmer, and many other writers dealing with the period 
from 1918 to 1938 make it quite clear that the two decades of the First Re- 
public, and particularly the events of February, 1934, have left an impres- 
sion in the Austrian nation which will only slowly fade.*° 

Leaders of the Social Democracy in the First Republic who were absent 
from the country during the illegal period and were of the left wing of the 
party are not as a rule being extolled in the Second Republic, nor are their 
teachings held up as an example of Socialist thinking. This seems a valid 
conclusion and an understandable policy in the present circumstances. How- 
ever, it is not easy for the leadership of the party to walk the tightrope be- 
tween those who greet the current climate of compromise with Church and 
bourgeoisie and those who decry such a course as unworthy of the lineal 


* AZ., December 21, 1957. 


” Friedrich Funder, Als Oesterreich den Sturm bestand (Vienna, 1957); Charles Gulick, 
From Habsburg to Hitler (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948), Vol. II; 
Renner, op. cit., and Helmer, op. cit., all passim. Alfred Diamant in an article entitled 
“The Group Basis of Austrian Politics” in the Journal of Central European Affairs 
(July, 1958), states that the ideological fortresses of the First Republic have given way, 
since 1945, to political parties which have recognized “the importance of a common 
concensus”; that the “cleavages between red Vienna and black provinces” have been 
somewhat blurred; and that while neither major party trusts the other to govern by 
itself neither wants to return to the days of open ideological warfare. Mr. Diamant 
is quite right in stating that “democratic politics is possible only if the question of 
regime has ceased to be an open question.” But I believe that it is still too early to tell 
for certain whether this common concensus will be strong enough to survive the 
remembrances of the past. 
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descendants of the fighting vanguard of the proletariat. In order to appease 
the latter group who, though decreasing in numbers as the years go on still 
constitute the kernel of today’s voting public, the Socialist leadership must 
from time to time remind its traditional supporters that it is still the party 
of old.** 

To underline the Bernsteinian theme of “new times—new needs” and to 
re-enforce the motif of compatibility of a new Austrian nationalism with 
Socialist convictions, the party has played the tune of Socialist responsibility 
for social legislation, without which the economic health and prosperity 
would, it claims, be as top-heavy and lopsided as it was in the First Republic. 
The social legislation which makes for a full dinner pail, editorializes the 
Arbeiterzeitung, is the bond which links citizens to their country. “There 
were hundreds of thousands in the First Republic who lost their confidence 
in Austria, because Austria did not give them work and bread and security 
in their old age. This era is gone. Today people believe in Austria because 
it gives them bread and freedom.” *” 

From the examples shown it is probably safe to conclude that both major 
parties in Austria are caught in the ambivalence of having to uphold the 
peaceful co-existence which has, in spite of critics to the contrary, brought an 
era of stability and liberty to the country, and at the same time feeling 
obliged to show themselves as the parties with an ideological meaning. Aus- 
tria can only survive by the formula of coalition, though this coalition has 
brought in its wake important problems which yet are to be solved. And this 
in turn means that political strife must never again be allowed to get out of 
hand. Instead it must be limited to the dichotomy of welfare idea versus 
conservatism on the British model, and philosophical differences must be 
cut down to size. Hence the peace feelers between socialism and organized 
Catholicism, the mild party program of Benedikt Kautsky, set forth and ap- 
proved by the party in 1958, and similar phenomena bespeaking an era of 
good will are designed to cement the new experience in Austrian politics. 
This shift in outlook means on the debit side, especially for the Socialists, 
that the party has lost that punch, that sting, which has made veterans 
in the party give their whole strength in a cause to make this a better world, 
and the loss of which makes these same veterans wince. And since many 
of the Socialist leaders are at the same time such veterans who have grown 
up with the movement, it is too much to expect that they should never 


* Karl Czernetz, a top Socialist ideologist, undertook such tightrope walking when he tried 
to explain the erection of an Otto Bauer School, early in 1958, to the conservative wing 
of his party. A.Z., February 16, 1958. 

* A Z., February 15, 1958. This notion is often used by the opposition party for its claim 
that the justification of Socialism no longer exists because the proletariat is indistin- 
guishable from the rest of society. The Socialist answer to this claim is that only 
through Socialist vigilance can the party of the few be prevented from returning to the 
power position of the First Republic. See also Adolf Schaerf, Oesterreicis Erneuerung 
1945-1955 (Vienna: Verlag der Wiener Buchhandlung, 1955), p. 401. 
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backslide into an emotionalism which is present in every idealistic associa- 
tion. Hence the party leadership, as if to convince itself that it is its old 
self, takes up from time to time the battle cries which are so reminiscent 
of the First Republic, even if these battle cries do not always ring true in 
a day and age when there is little threat from the alliance of priests, mag- 
nates, and army officers. 

The same can be said for the People’s party. It, too, must maintain a 
somewhat artificial clarion call so as to be identified as the party of the old 
Austrian values held so dear by a large segment of the population. The Peo- 
ple’s party claims that the advance of social legislation has robbed the Social- 
ists of their basis of political existence, that where there is no exploited prole- 
tariat there can be no raison d’étre for a proletarian party. This is an exag- 
geration but contains some truth. And Socialist leaders, perhaps totally 
sincerely, perhaps with a view to retaining their grip, have begun to shift 
their arena of political action from the purely economic — wages, collective 
bargaining, etc. — to the field of cultural activity: enlightening the worker as 
to what he should do with his free time to be a well-rounded person. With 
this shift the ideological strife of the First Republic is in a slight sense recon- 
stituted but, moving as it does to the area of culture, cannot have that sub- 
stance which the socially divisive pattern had in the First Republic. Vitriolic 
words, coming from lips or the pen, are reminiscent of the partisan gulf of 
the First Republic, but only if one does not know the precise conditions of 
present-day Austria. As one evaluates the history of the country since 1945, 
the picture which comes to mind for the present situation is one of each 
coalition partner with one arm across the other’s back, the other gesticulating 
wildly for the benefit of the watching audience. The gesticulating is often 
harmless enough but sometimes there is a tightening of the fist which has the 
mark of authenticity. 

To judge from the most recent newspaper samplings, it appears that 
there is an increase in the intensity of ideological battle. On November 12, 
1958, the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Austrian Republic was 
celebrated by the Socialists but ignored by the People’s party. This neglect 
on the part of the conservatives aroused the most vigorous protest on the 
Socialist side. In no fewer than five different editions of the Arbeiterzeitung 
during the remainder of November, the editors of that paper accused the 
opposition of disfavoring the very idea of republicanism and openly stated 
that the People’s party is showing itself in its true colors at last. Deeply 
disappointed in the failure of the People’s party to honor the republic, the 
Socialists have since the late fall of 1958 charged their adversary with a 
desire to promote the pre-1918 system of government and of virtually betray- 
ing the parliamentary point of view. Das Kleine Volksblatt, one of the con- 
servative news media, has admitted that November 12 was indeed a sad day 
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for Austria, meaning, of course, that it marked the end of Austria as a great 
monarchy.** The Socialists, naturally, think of that day as the beginning of 
a new era and the long overdue termination of Habsburg rule. This political 
battle, combined with the incisiveness of satire directed by either party 
against the other, which has been progressively obvious since late in 1958 
and which was intensified in the election campaign prior to May 10, 1959, 
bespoke an increasing pitch of political strife in the first half of 1959. In the 
campaign preceding this election, which resulted in sizable Socialist gains 
at the expense of the conservatives but with the coalition intact, the shadow 
of the First Republic was more notable than ever to political observers. The 
Socialist press all through April and May claimed that the conservatives 
wished to rule alone and to return to the Seipel—Dollfuss course, a charge 
which the conservatives contradicted. The Socialists became more and more 
persistent as the campaign wore on, charging that the opponents desired a 
return of the bourgeois bloc of the nineteen twenties by combining with the 
F.P.Oe., the semi-Nazi Freedom party of Austria, so as to attain a non- 
Socialist domination of Parliament. This charge, too, was denied by the 
People’s party. Undaunted, the Socialists, whether sincerely or out of mo- 
tives of political opportunism, put on a sustained drive to show that a repe- 
tition of police domination by the anti-Marxists was in the offing and to 
hold up the prospect of civil war d la First Republic.** It looked as if the 
phenomenon described by Goldinger in Spektrum Austriae were to repeat 
itself: “When the danger of Bolshevism seemed banned both parties, having 
first combined in a red-black coalition, lost interest in this marriage of con- 
venience.” *° Goldinger referred to the end of the coalition in 1920, but 
observers might have seen an analogue in the spring of 1959. After the 
election tempers calmed down. Whether another crisis will erupt in a 
political explosion and bring the coalition to an end, it is not possible to say. 
Such a course is possible but not probable at the present time. Yet a sure 
sign of nervousness in the party press is doubtless a reliable index of a 
changed atmosphere in the government. It remains to be seen whether such 
a change is in the best interest of either party in its effort to win a clear 
majority in the next elections. That it is in the best interest of Austria is 
improbable. 


* A.Z., November, 1958, passim and Das Kleine Volksblatt, November, 1958, passim. 
* Cf. Editorial of the A.Z., May 10, 1959; A.Z., passim, April 10, 1959, etc. 
* Walter Goldinger, “Von der ersten zur zweiten Republik,” Spektrum Austriae, p. 331. 
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N THE WAKE of World War II four British colonies emerged as in- 

dependent states in Southeast Asia — India, Pakistan, Burma, and Cey- 

lon. Although there are variations in their national policies, they are 
all determined to pull up their countries by their economic boot straps and 
thus to secure for the population a standard of living comparable to that of 
the industrial giants. Moreover, they are all comitted to do this within the 
democratic and parliamentary framework of government. The magnitude 
of the task of industrialization facing these new states has been recounted 
before. Suffice to mention here that even if we project an unusually high rate 
of economic development and an abnormally low population increase in 
these areas, it would still take two decades before the average income in these 
countries could be brought to the modest level of Mexico.' Economic devel- 
opment within a democratic framework, however, adds an entirely new 
dimension to the practical difficulties. It raises the problem of a voluntary 
mobilization of savings for capital formation. A non-totalitarian system 
cannot resort to forced savings as a method to mobilize the financial resources 
of the political community. At least an implicit consent of the population 
for the public utilization of private incomes is necessary. The problem facing 
the governments of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, therefore, is en- 
larged from the essentially technical question of maximizing economic 
growth to the political issue of engineering the consent of the primarily 
agricultural masses starved for consumers goods first to increase their pro- 
pensity to save and then to be prepared to sacrifice their savings for a vast 
program of industrialization.” 


‘Jan Tinbergen, The Design of Development (Washington: International Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development, 1956), No. 26, p. 8. The present per capita income in the 
United States is approximately $2,000; in India it is $60; in Pakistan, $60; in Burma, 
$43; in Ceylon, $108, and in Mexico, $200. Charles P. Kindleberger, Economic Devel- 
opment (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 6. 


* The serious gap between the minimum development budgets and the available resources 
through taxation and public borrowing is illustrated by the following two examples. 
The government of India in its Second Five Year Plan expects to finance only Rs 24 
crores through revenues and domestic borrowing. This is half of the total planned 
outlay. Of the rest, Rs 20 crores are to be covered by deficit financing and foreign 
loans. This still leaves another Rs 4 crores uncovered. In Pakistan Rs 420 million out 
of Rs 1.160 billion are assigned to “external financing.” (Government of India, Plan- 
ning Commission, Second Five Year Plan, Draft Outline (New Delhi: Government of 
India Photo-Litho Press, 1956), pp. 77-78; Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, 
The First Five Year Plan, 1955-60 (Draft; Karachi: Government of Pakistan Press, 
1956), I, 15-21. 
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I 


The problem of engineering consent is largely one of stimulating motiva- 
tion. From the individual’s point of view, the first decision he faces is 
whether the over-all purposes of a project are worth while. “Wéill the re- 
turns,” he will ask himself, “outbalance the sacrifices?” An affirmative 
answer would generate a stimulus to make whatever initial sacrifices are 
necessary. In long-term projects, however, where continued investment is 
necessary for success, a constant re-examination of the project takes place 
with respect to the relationship between required sacrifices and the progress 
of expected returns. The investor will seek assurance that he is not “sending 
good money after bad.” A high level of motivation will not long prevail 
unless the persuasive picture of ultimate success is supplemented by practical 
evidence of intermediate achievement. In terms of motivation for economic 
development, therefore, the government must first persuade the population 
that economic development is a worth-while project in which the citizens 
should invest, and second it must assure continued confidence and consent 
by imparting to them a feeling of achievement or continued progress. 

Traditionally in non-totalitarian countries the source of initial stimula- 
tion for economic development was the expectation of direct material gain. 
Shortly before the take-off there was a sudden burst of confidence among the 
people in man’s ability to improve on his environment and to raise the stand- 
ard of living.* This generally optimistic evaluation of the future enhancing 
prospects of inordinate gains in turn stimulated in a significant segment of 
the population an inclination for investment of the previously unutilized 
savings and for entrepreneurial activity. Beyond the initial stimulus, how- 
ever, a sustained effort of capital formation requires continued innovation 
and above all an uninterrupted and steadily increasing flow of investment. 
To make this possible it is essential that the returns from the initial invest- 
ment should not be consumed but “ploughed back” into further capital 
formation. The point has been made frequently* that the “capitalist ethic” 
was responsible for the industrialization of the West, i.e., that the elevation 
of frugality to a moral imperative by Calvinism induced the entrepreneurial 
heroes to forego the enjoyment of the material rewards, and to return them 
to the productive processes. It appears then that we are now dealing with 
a different sort of incentive. After initially being motivated by the expecta- 
tion of material gain, the capitalist entrepreneur sacrificed the enjoyment of 
his immediate and direct material returns for some less immediate, less 
direct and perhaps less material value. Nevertheless it is significant that this 
sacrifice was still motivated by a highly personal gain, whether it involved 
a desire of individual salvation, the prospect of providing for the material 


* Walter W. Rostow, “The Take-Off into Self-Contained Growth,” Economic Journal, LXVI 
(March, 1956), 31. 


* See, for example: Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1956), pp. 155ff. 
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security of the investor’s children, or even the somewhat nebulous psycholog- 
ical concept of achievement motive.® Futhermore, it should be noted that 
while the “capitalist ethic” emphasized the virtues of frugality and the 
vice of luxury and ostentation, this could at best serve as a negative incen- 
tive by discouraging the consumption of the profits of the initial investment. 
By itself it may have encouraged hoarding but it certainly would not have 
stimulated the specific use of profits for reinvestment. A far more positive 
stimulus was derived from the belief, attributed to the early entrepreneurs 
of the West, that one’s success in business is an indication of salvation or 
doom after death. Ideologically committed to this formula, men gained 
assurances against the prospects of hell by continuously seeking to engage in 
successful business ventures. To do this, they were under constant pressure 
to maximize the investment component of their budget and to limit their 
consumption. Success in business ventures naturally was judged by economic 
criteria. The “capitalist” did not merely reinvest his money for the sake of 
reinvestment. He did so because he had an optimistic estimate of general 
economic conditions, and because he was confident that judged on the basis 
of progress and achievement his investments in a particular firm would 
multiply his profits. He may have been concerned with extra-mundane 
rewards — but the road to these (in his value system) was through the 
maximization of direct material rewards. Thus in the final analysis the im- 
mediate driving force in the industrialization of the West, both in its initial 
stages and after the take-off, was the desire for and the prospects of material 
rewards, that is, a response to direct material incentives. 

A planned economy® is rather handicapped in this regard. It cannot 
utilize direct material incentives as freely as can private enterprise either 
during the initial period of expansion, or later after the take-off, to sustain 
continued capital formation. This is true of the government’s efforts both 
to encourage innovation and to stimulate investment. Turning first to the 
encouragment of innovation, it is immediately apparent that a public admin- 
istrator who is entrusted with the management of a public corporation is 
not stimulated to increase functional rationalization by the prospect of in- 
ordinate material rewards. Nor will he be indirectly pressed to innovate 
by the negative incentives of penalties for a lack of entrepreneurial activity. 
When productivity remains static the manager’s job and career protected by 
Civil Service is not threatened; his personal wealth is not jeopardized. When 


* David C. McClelland, “Community Development and the Nature of Human Motivation” 
(unpublished paper presented before the Conference on Community Development at 
Endicott House, December 13-15, 1957), p. 12. 


* The term “planned economy” as used throughout this article describes a system under 
which the government participates in the mobilization of private savings for investment 
and through its political power and banking operations determines investment prior- 
ities. The ownership of the means of production may be reserved for the government 
or may be shared with private corporations. 
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productivity is increasing as the result of imaginative innovation, the manager 
will not enjoy additional direct material returns. His salary is fixed by law. 
He cannot even expect some of the indirect rewards. In private enterprise 
it is taken as a matter of course thai a son should follow the father in the 
directorship of a corporation. No public administrator, however successful, 
would ever dare dream of such a succession. 

A planned economy faces similar difficulties in stimulating investment. 
The citizens whose tax contributions are used partially by the government 
for investment in capital goods can expect no direct profits. They are ex- 
pected not merely to sacrifice the consumption of their profits by reinvest- 
ing them, as did the early capitalist heroes, but rather to sacrifice the personal 
profits altogether, not to mention the invested capital itself. At the same 
time government bonds bear the lowest interest rate of any form of invest- 
ment.’ Moreover, public corporations are unable to utilize even the psy- 
chological satisfaction inherent in “ownership” as an incentive to invest- 
ment. They are owned (at least theoretically) by the citizens in general 
without regard to the size of their tax contributions and without respect 
for the amount they invest in government bonds. Finally, in a planned 
economy, the functions of ownership and management are decisively di- 
vided. To be sure, the stockholder in a modern private corporation also 
plays a rather negligible role in policy formation, but at least he goes through 
the psychologically satisfying ceremonial of attending stockholders’ meetings 
and of participating in the election of a board of directors. The selection of 
officers and the determination of policies of public corporations are not 
only removed from the direct control of the owners as expressed in political 
elections, but to a large measure are placed beyond the reach of even an 
indirect control through the elected representatives of the citizenry. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that if material rewards are to flow from government invest- 
ment, these would not be direct (i.e., personal), since they would be pos- 
sessed by the community in general and enjoyed by all without regard to the 
differences in the size of the tax contribution or the number of government 
bonds purchased. Conversely, if direct or personal benefits are to be enjoyed 
as the result of public capital formation, these would have to be largely non- 
material in character. 

Since the government is handicapped in providing material rewards, the 
question arises whether it could offer some other type of incentive which 


* This is especially true in Southeast Asia. The rate of interest on government bonds in 
India, Pakistan, or Ceylon, is actually about one-half of 1 per cent lower than in 
Britain. These governments still expect to borrow at 3% per cent and 4 per cent, 
although “developed countries” like Belgium are prepared to pay 5¥%2 per cent and the 
German states until recently paid as much as 9 per cent. “At 4 per cent many people 
will buy a bicycle or a new shirt where at 6 per cent or 8 per cent they would have 
bought savings certificates.” Maurice Zimkin, Development of Free Asia (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1956), p. 27. 
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by satisfying a fundamental human need would motivate the citizens to 
sacrifice their savings voluntarily by paying higher taxes. It is suggested that 
a planned economy is well suited to do this, and that this more fundamental 
need is the individual’s striving for security. Whether this urge is conscious 
or subconscious, it appears to be one of the most basic human aspirations.* 
In the final analysis the capitalist’s search for profits and wealth was an 
expression of his desire for security and his conviction that personal security 
may best be achieved through material possessions. But material rewards are 
not the only channels to a feeling of greater personal security, and in several 
culture patterns they are far from being the most efficacious ones. Political 
stability and national consciousness are at least as potent a means of bestow- 
ing a feeling of security on the individual as are material possessions — and 
they are incentives for which governments are ideally suited. 


II 

It has been long considered a commonplace that economic growth re- 
quires the maintenance of public order. A society in turmoil can hardly 
mobilize its resources efficiently. This is equally applicable for private and 
public capital formation. Admittedly unrest will stimulate some business 
endeavors such as profiteering and black markets, but in general most in- 
vestors will tend either to hold on to their savings or to convert them into 
precious metals or a more stable foreign currency — just in case. Foreign as 
well as domestic private enterprise will tend to initiate projects in a hit-and- 
run manner. They will take a chance only with undertakings which in their 
estimation will repay the principal and afford a sizable profit in a very short 
time. There certainly will be little inclination under such conditions to 
invest in private corporations proposing to finance such long-term projects as 
railroads, harbor facilities or highways. Yet these are essential for economic 
development.’ The fact that in Southeast Asia the construction of an 
adequate transportation system requires government investment (or sub- 
stantial subsidies) indicates not only a capital shortage, but also a lack of 
confidence in the government’s continued ability to maintain public order. 
The resources of public investment are also affected by political tension or 
disorders. The flow of money into the Treasury tends to slow down. There 
is little confidence in government bonds, and the government can hardly 
*See the hierarchy of needs: A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: 

Harper, 1954), pp. 84ff. 


* The share of Transportation and Communications in the total planned public outlay is 
the following in the relevant countries: India, 29 per cent; Pakistan, 18 per cent; 
Burma, 30 per cent; and Ceylon, 22 per cent. Government of India, Planning Commis- 
sion, op. cit., p. 52; Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, op. cit., 1, 19; Union of 
Burma, Economic Survey of Burma (Rangoon: Government Printing and Stationery, 
1947), p. 65; and Government of Ceylon, Planning Secretariat, Six Year Programme of 
Investment, 1954-55 to 1959-60 (Colombo: Government Press, 1955), p. 32. 
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collect taxes from areas in revolt or semi-revolt.’° Even in regions where 
open revolt has not yet erupted revenue will decline. For in time of stress 
tax collectors are more susceptible to bribery. The government meanwhile 
will be disinclined to prosecute tax evaders rigorously."' There is an addi- 
tional reason for the dependence of economic development upon public 
order in a planned economy. Planning, in order to utilize the available 
public resources most efficiently requires an unbroken flow of accurate sta- 
tistics concerning the economy, a task which becomes seriously impaired 
when governmental authority becomes shaky." 

From the point of view of personal motivation for economic development 
the maintenance of public order and the expectation of governmental sta- 
bility was traditionally an important although not always an explicit ingre- 
dient. People seek not only to increase their wealth, but also to safeguard 
their existing possessions. In fact, the historical record indicates that men 
have been consistently prepared to sacrifice voluntarily some of their savings 
and future earnings to protect their previous accumulation. This is especially 
relevant in countries like India, Pakistan, and Burma which have only 
recently emerged from chronic public disorders and even civil wars. Ex- 
penditures to assure public order have always been considered legitimate 
items in budgets. The governments, however, can justly point out that out- 
lays in military and police forces are not enough, nor are they the most 
efficient means of assuring public order and governmental stability. The 
governments in underdeveloped countries need to demonstrate progress in 
economic development on a broad scale, and this is only possible through 
the voluntary sacrifice of some of the future material rewards. In short, if 
the government fully explains and the citizens fully understand that their 
choice is between sacrificing some of their incomes for public capital forma- 
tion or jeopardizing all their possessions and possibly even their lives, there 
would occur a decided increase in the incentive to pay taxes and to invest 
in government bonds. 

A close corollary to the incentive effect of the willingness and ability of 
the government to protect the legitimately acquired gains of a citizen from 
unrest, mob violence and civil war, is the incentive gained by the individual 
from safeguards and assurances against arbitrary interference by the govern- 
ment into private property relationships. To be sure, in many instances the 
extreme skewness of the income pattern is a barrier to economic develop- 


* This is certainly part of the problem faced by Burma. See Edward S. Mason, “Competi- 
tive Co-existence and Economic Development in Asia,” International Stability and 
Progress (New York: The American Assembly, 1957), p. 63. 


"A dramatic example for this was the relationship between the Weimar Republic in 
Germany and the farmers of Schleswig-Holstein. 


* According to Tinbergen, two essential elements of planning are “consistency” and “com- 
pleteness.” Op. cit., p. 5 
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ment as well as an affront to social justice.’* If a redistribution of wealth is 
necessary and the government must tamper with property relations either 
through a land reform or through confiscatory taxes, this should be achieved 
with a single drastic blow. The piecemeal approach which may seem more 
persuasive in the light of party politics not only increases resentment and 
resistance among those who must give up their possessions, but also engen- 
ders insecurity among those who benefit by it. It is an interesting historical 
phenomenon that the English noblemen who received church land under 
Henry VIII or the French peasants who legitimized their titles under Napo- 
leon once they received their share of the loot became the most ardent ex- 
ponents of the sanctity of property. Each time another piece of land is con- 
fiscated these new property owners are reminded that their possessions, too, 
are within the reach of the government.'* To avoid such a disincentive effect 
is certainly within the interest of a planned economy. 


Ill 


The political incentive of the maintenance of public order and govern- 
mental stability recommends itself to planned economies because it does 
not involve material rewards. It is doubtful, however, that this type of 
stimulus by itself would be sufficient to power a drive for economic develop- 
ment. It is fundamentally negative in character. Political stability serves 
primarily to secure to the citizen the material possessions which are already 


his. It does not hold out the promise of a dynamic improvement in the 
security of an individual. It is different with national consciousness. As 
long as man is a social animal, he will seek the company of others and the 
approval of his social context. Among his greatest satisfactions will be the 
reward of a feeling of belonging. Men gladly pay dues to receive the security 
of membership in an organization. They cheerfully sacrifice some more of 
their savings to justify their pride in their club. Through a process of ego- 
extension (i.e., the fusion of one’s identity into that of a group) people gain 
a measure of collective security and collective achievement which they 
would never reach as individuals. In the final analysis, the dynamism of a 
modern nation-state lies mainly in the fact that the state provides a larger 
and more powerful context with which an individual can identify himself 
and through which a person may derive security and satisfaction. The 
citizen of a modern nation-state even under adverse circumstances will de- 


* John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958), p. 95. 


“In spite of a growing concern about land fragmentation, a decade after independence 
land reform still remains part of the official policy and still is considered incomplete. 
The progress has been slowest in Ceylon, where in spite of much campaign oratory for 
nationalization of large, foreign-owned plantations, no decisive action has been taken. 
Government of India, Planning Commission, op. cit., pp. 177-84; Government of Paki- 
stan, Planning Board, op. cit., II, 115-17; Union of Burma, op. cit., pp. 69-70; and 
Henry M. Oliver, Economic Opinion and Policy in Ceylon (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1957), pp. 60-61. 
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rive security from national achievements in sports, arts, technology or sci- 
ence. Basking in national glory his personal set-backs will diminish in his 
estimation. More than this, it appears that men will be prepared to make 
definite material sacrifices voluntarily for the security of a membership in 
the national community. They may even press additional contributions 
upon the state to enhance the glory of the nation or when they perceive 
threats to the collective entity. It is therefore not a coincidence that eco- 
nomic development, whether powered by private initiative or public capital 
formation, occurred in countries where the population shared in a highly 
developed national consciousness, and where individuals maximized their 
security by identifying themselves with the national community. In the 
West, as in the Soviet Union, the nation has become not merely a political 
objective, but also an incentive for economic growth. 

In underdeveloped countries and more specifically in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon, there are a number of ways in which national conscious- 
ness may stimulate economic development. In societies where the old 
values are seriously challenged but new ones have not yet demonstrated 
their superiority the individual cannot help but feel insecure. He cannot 
help but seek some ideological formula which would assure him that he is 
not alone. In societies where poverty is rampant, the individual seeks as- 
surance that the improvement of his living standards is not only his respon- 
sibility, but is in the common interest and is national policy. National con- 
sciousness provides an optimistic atmosphere about the future. Furthermore, 
optimism about the future of the individual coupled with national pride 
stimulates greater effort in production and more confidence in investment. 
Finally, it also spurs willingness to sacrifice through taxes for a more glori- 
ous future. In short, national consciousness is an effective incentive for eco- 
nomic development and it is available to a planned economy. It is available 
to a planned economy, as it largely substitutes for the direct material rewards 
offered by the capitalist economy. It is an effective incentive, as it satisfies a 
most basic human need: the craving for security. 

National consciousness, however, is not yet a reality in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. In fact, one of the most striking features of Southeast 
Asia is heterogeneity. Differences and sharp contrasts among people do not 
merely coincide with the political borders; they characterize the populations 
within the states. The term “political community” can be used to charac- 
terize these new countries only in its loosest sense. Each is splintered into 
separate ethnic groups;'> some have sizable and militant religious minorities; 
and in all there is a wide ideological cleavage between the westernized urban 
*W. H. Morris-Jones, Parliament in India (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1957), pp. 16-33; and W. MacMahon Ball, Nationalism and Communism in East Asia 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1952), pp. 131-37, 181. 
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intellectuals and the masses of rural populations.’* There is little sympathy 
and understanding among these groups; there is less participation in common 
ideas or purposes. There is much suspicion and even some hostility. The 
struggle for independence did supply a cohesive dynamism. Once inde- 
pendence was achieved, the momentum carried ahead the initial organiza- 
tion and development of the new states. But this momentum is near ex- 
haustion. Centrifugal forces are again on the ascendancy. Both in political 
administration and in economic planning the recent years have witnessed a 
sharp increase in the power of the provincial governments.'* 

If then national consciousness is to serve as an incentive for economic 
development, the governments must undertake a vigorous effort of nation- 
building. In this respect two major tasks appear to be fundamental. The 
central government should leave no stone unturned in its positive campaign 
to foster and enhance the concept of national unity. At the same time, this 
involves a conscious policy to increase practical popular participation in 
political and economic decision-making. The task of creating a dynamic con- 
cept of national unity is primarily the function of ideology. By concentrat- 
ing on elements of cohesion and similarity and de-emphasizing and eliminat- 
ing symbols of division both the government and the media of communica- 
tion contribute to a growing feeling of belonging together and of a common 
purpose. 

The government of Pakistan has consistently sought to use common 
religion as a central unifying force upon which a modern nation-state is to 
be built.** Even in colonial days the Moslems of India advanced their de- 
mand for nationhood on the basis of identity of religious belief.*° When in- 
dependence was achieved Pakistan’s official designation became an “Islamic 
Republic.” The new constitution opens with the words: “In the name of 
Allah, the Beneficient, the Merciful . . . ,” and then proceeds to define that 
“no law shall be enacted which is repugnant to the Injunctions of Islam as 
laid down in the Holy Quran and Sunnah . . . and existing law shall be 
brought into conformity with such Injunctions.” *° In the public press one 
finds repeated references to the Moslem character of the state, while the 
Republic of India is consistently referred to as Bharat, thus accentuating its 
religious symbol. Even so technical a document as the Five Year Plan assures 


* Edward Shils, “Intellectuals, Public Opinion and Economic Development,” World Poli- 
tics, Vol. X (January, 1958). 

" This is especially significant as the power to tax the agricultural sector is largely reserved 
for the provincial legislatures. Although agricultural taxes are negligible, the plan- 
outlays of provincial governments fell 24 per cent short of schedule during the two 
years of 1956 and 1957. William W. Lockwood, “The Socialistic Society: India and 
Japan,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVII (October, 1958), 125. 

* This is also true, although to a lesser extent of India. Morris-Jones, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

* Keith Callard, Pakistan, Political Study (London: Allen & Unwin, 1957), p. 195. 

* Ibid., pp. 330, 339. 
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that “the principles which underlie the social objectives of our policies are 
supported by the teachings of Islam.” ** 

Assuredly the political leaders of Pakistan are not religious fanatics. 
Their background is not theology and Islamic law, but politics and common 
law. They undertook to create a new secular nation-state based on religion 
because they were convinced that only Islam represented a cohesive force 
strong enough to hold the country together while a nation was created. It 
is of course a moot point whether national consciousness can be based on 
religion, especially so traditionalist a religion as Islam, and whether it can 
provide motivation for economic growth. 

Other attempts to create the image of national unity are being pressed 
along cultural lines. Vigorous efforts are being made for an indigenous na- 
tional language. The task is slow and difficult. It was the English language 
that bound together the several cultures of the Indian subcontinent. Its 
replacement by Hindi in India causes confusion among millions of citizens 
who speak only their native tongue and English. In Pakistan no agreement 
could be reached on single common language. In 1954 a compromise rec- 
ognized both Urdu and Bengali. In Ceylon, the language question brought 
riots. 

The process of cultural amelioration may also be stimulated by utilizing 
development funds to create symbols of national unity. Here we have a 
circular proposition. Some economic development funds are diverted for 
nation-forming activities. These in turn inspire greater effort and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice, thus increasing the economic results. The positive margin 
would then be reinvested in further nation-forming undertakings. The re- 
sult is an upward spiral of both benefits and national confidence. 

Development resources for nation-forming may be used along three 
different lines. First is the use of development funds for projects which have 
a purely political character, i.e., there are no directly measurable economic 
results. In this category we find expenditures for the Gandhi Monument, the 
Ataturk Mausoleum, Independence Square in Cairo, and new Parliament 
buildings and government offices.22, An Olympic Stadium built from scarce 
resources in Rangoon** may evoke through national confidence and pride 
motivation for economic development, and hence in the long run may con- 
tribute more to industrialization than investment bringing more direct re- 
sults. The same is true of schools and cultural centers. 


™ Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, op. cit., I, 16. 


* It is of utmost importance that in this category only such projects should be undertaken 
which are accessible to the masses of people and with which the population as a whole 
could identify itself. The use of development funds for the construction of a new royal 
palace in Baghdad, Iraq, evoked public resentment and inspired class conflict rather 
than national cohesion. 


™ By special agreement the Soviet Union in January, 1957, offered to build in Burma among 
other things, a hotel, a theatre, and a cultural sports stadium. Union of Burma, op. cit., 
p. 101 
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The second category includes projects of production which are not fea- 
sible on the basis of strict economic calculations, but whose value as political 
symbols of a modern nation-state more than offset the micro-economic 
fiscal deficit. We are speaking here of such industrial enterprises as steel 
mills and power installations.** It has been frequently argued that most 
Southeast Asian countries do not have the natural resources, the capital 
requirements, and especially the effective demand to make sizable steel 
mills or power stations economically justifiable. For evidence in this respect 
we turn to another part of the world: the Karabuk steel plants in Turkey. 
A thorough American study”® demonstrated point by point that this under- 
taking, its size, location, and management was not economically feasible. 
This the Turkish leaders admitted.”* It was, however, “the sense of Tur- 
key’s manifest greatness .. . which . . . spurred the Turkish planners on to 
set up a heavy industry within the borders of Turkey, regardless how costly 
or uneconomic such a project might have been.” **7 As another analysis in- 
dicates this nation-forming effort was vindicated.** 

The final category of development fund expenditures for the creation or 
support of symbols of national unity deals with an effort to combine national 
symbolism even with those projects which are worth while in terms of 
functional efficiency. The added cost required to build railroad stations in 
an imposing style, giant dams and comfortable housing units for workers may 
involve extravagance with highly scare capital funds. But again it will fill 
the citizen with pride and a feeling of accomplishment which motivates 
increased effort and increased sacrifice. 

The diversion of development funds to projects emphasizing nation- 
formation needs to be exercised with caution. Political considerations tend 
to raise aspirations beyond the prospect of realization. The lesson of the 
Aswan Dam is clear. It would have been a magnificent symbol of achieve- 
ment by the Egyptian (Arab) people. It was, however, beyond the resources 
that Premier Nasser could mobilize at home and abroad. Its failure caused 
widespread disappointment and frustration. 

Another danger in fostering national consciousness lies in the possibility 


India expects to establish three steel plants with a capacity of one million tons per year 
each during the second five-year plan. Burma hopes to open her steel mill for large- 
scale production (estimated capacity 12,500 tons per year) in the near future. Scrap 
metal which it is to serve as raw material has been stock-piled for several years now. 
Government of India, Planning Commission, op. cit., p. 387; Union of Burma, op. cit., 
p. 86. 

* Max Thornburg, Turkey, an Economic Appraisal (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1949). 

* Quoted in Richard D. Robinson, “Turkish Steel” (unpublished report to Institute of 
Current World Affairs, March 1, 1950), p. 3. 


* Ibid. A visitor to modern Turkey is struck by the obvious pride with which the towns- 
people first lead him to the factories. 


* Ibid. See also Richard D. Robinson, “Zonguldak Coal Field” (unpublished report to Insti- 
tute of Current World Affairs, March 3, 1950). 
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of its degenerating into chauvinism. The cohesion of a nation (or any group) 
connotes not only a basic identity of interest of its members, but also a 
differentiation of their interest from that of the non-members. Some Middle 
Eastern governments use international antagonisms to kindle national con- 
sciousness. So far Southeast Asians have concentrated on emphasizing the 
positive elements of common ties and joint purpose. The lingering Kashmir 
question and the expulsion of the Dutch from Indonesia warn of possible 
pitfalls. If the price paid for unity at home is international conflict, it will 
cost all the progess that the incentive of national consciousness may bring 
to economic development. To guard against excesses as well as to provide a 
further political incentive is a challenge to leadership. 


IV 

Governmental efforts to stimulate national consciousness by fostering 
the concept and the symbols of national unity will most likely generate the 
initial incentive for the population to invest some private savings in public 
capital formation. As we have noted, however, sustained growth requires 
a continued willingness to restrain consumption and a continued support of 
economic development through tax contributions. In a non-totalitarian soci- 
ety at least, tax-rates must be more or less in line with the amount the pop- 
ulation as a whole is prepared to offer. Like the capitalist in the nineteenth 
century the citizen today will seek to assure himself that his investments are 
worth while. He will seek indications of measurable achievement, but 
above all he will want to participate in some measure in determining just 
how his money will be spent. The taxpayer may justly demand that the 
objectives of the development program be in line with his own aspirations 
and that control of economic planning should rest with politically respor- 
sible officials. This consideration is especially applicable to underdeveloped 
countries like India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. For it seems clear that 
in the final analysis the rate of economic growth will be determined by the 
measure of support a primarily agricultural population will give to a program 
of industrialization. 

At the moment the agricultural masses of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon do not appear to be ready to contribute voluntarily to economic 
development through higher taxes.*® The peasantry has not yet developed a 
national consciousness. The concept of national unity seems hazy; its sym- 
* Although agriculture contributes around 50 per cent of the national product, its share in 

government revenues is 3 to 8 per cent in India, 5 per cent in Pakistan, 4 per cent in 

Burma (not including rice marketing), 3 per cent in Ceylon. Government of India, 

Statistical Organization, Statistical Abstract of India, 1955-56 (New Delhi: Govern- 

ment of India Press, 1957), pp. 247-49; Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, 

op. cit., I, 159-60; Union of Burma, op. cit., p. 49; Ceylon, Department of Census and 


Statistics, Statistical Abstract of Ceylon, 1954 (Colombo: Government Press, 1954), 
pp. 269, 290. 
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bols are remote. Above all, this segment lacks the feeling of being part of a 
national community, of participating actively in national planning. 

Generally speaking, economic planning in India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon is dominated by the Civil Servants.*® It is they who estimate the 
resources available for capital formation; it is they who decide the priorities 
of effort and the ratios of allocation among the various sectors of the econ- 
omy; and it is they who initiate and evaluate the individual projects pro- 
posed. Administratively they are represented at the highest echelons. A 
noteworthy feature is the existence of parallel bodies on the state and the 
federal level with equal authority, one composed of the ministers (elected 
officials) whose ministries are concerned with economic planning, and the 
other composed of secretaries (senior civil servants) of the same ministries." 
Finally, on the question of inefficiency and corruption the Civil Service is 
pretty much its own judge.*? The legislatures do not have the power to in- 
vestigate as the American Congress does. There are even signs that the scope 
of parliamentary questions regarding the details of business practices and 
decisions of public enterprises will be limited further.** The point is that 
whereas constitutionally power is to be concentrated in the representative 
organ and to be diffused from it, in reality there is a contrary correlation. 
The further a governmental organ is removed from the control of the elec- 
torate the more influence it exercises in economic planning. 

Since the weight of the planning power is concentrated in their hands, 
the question arises whether civil servants, aside from their qualifications in 
economics and public administration, are in fact suited for leadership in the 
broad process of economic development and nation-building. For leadership 
involves a most important ingredient: ability to communicate. It is essential 
not only in evolving and proclaiming new ideas; it is equally important in 
persuading people to accept them. A man crying in the wilderness may 
be a first-class prophet, but he is a very poor leader of men. Unless the 
planners can keep open the channels of communication to the people, all 
the plans, however brilliant, are doomed to failure. Hence the question 
whether the Civil Service may be able to exhibit leadership will rest not 
so much on its efforts to work out a satisfactory blueprint for a nation-state, 
but on its ability to identify and commit the people to the image of a 
nation-state. 

” For an evaluation of the role of the Civil Service in economic development see Zinkin, 
op. cit., pp. 76-92. See also Paul H. Appleby, Public Administration in India, Report of 

a Survey (New Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1953), pp. 30-47, and Re-examination 

of India’s Administrative System, with Special Reference to Administration of Gov- 


ernment’s Industrial and Commercial Enterprises (New Delhi: Government of India 
Printing Department, 1956), pp. 17-39. 

* See Appleby, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 

* An important exception being the recent (1957-58) investigation that led to the resigna- 
tion of Finance Minister Krishnamachari of India. 

* John Kenneth Galbraith, Studies Relating to Planning for National Development (Cal- 
cutta: Indian Statistical Institute, 1956), p. 11. 
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From this point of view, leadership by government administrators and 
planners suffers from several handicaps. To begin with, the image of these 
people in the public mind is closely associated with tax-collection. They 
are commonly viewed as threats to personal property who should be out- 
smarted. As agents of governmental power they are feared. They can 
compel performance, but they rarely inspire co-operation. Their record 
during the struggle for independence is resented. The administrators were 
frequently the bulwark of colonial power. It was they who enforced the laws 
of the foreign ruler and jailed the patriots. Even more serious is the fact 
that the Civil Servants have no intellectual contact with the culture pattern 
of their people. Some are foreigners.** Others were educated abroad. Even 
those who never left their homelands are rabid converts to the values of 
an industrialized society. They perform their functions as it were before an 
invisible but ever-present Western jury to which they appeal for criticism 
and applause. The value structure which dominates intellectuals and gov- 
ernment planning is totally foreign to the indigenous tradition. 

In spite of these very serious impediments to leadership the Civil Service 
has an invaluable asset. During the turbulent period which followed inde- 
pendence (in some countries this is still not over) the civil authorities bore 
much of the burden of bringing order out of chaos and deserve much of the 
credit for establishing a new state and enforcing law and order. Further- 
more, the Civil Service continues to embody the only organization that ad- 
ministratively holds the country together, and it is the sole machinery 
through which public policy and planning can be carried out. 

The fact still remains, however, that in spite of the great contribution 
of the Civil Servants, it is doubtful that they by themselves will be able 
to inspire identification and commitment for their plans by the rural masses. 
To succeed, economic planners must first overcome their traditional dis- 
like and scepticism toward elected officials and then open up the channels of 
respresentative institutions for two-way communication between the people 
and the planners. 

The increased role of elected officials in the decision-making process of 
a non-totalitarian government may be inevitable in any case.*® It might 


“In 1950 of the 27 secretaries and joint secretaries (senior civil servants) of Pakistan, 7 
were non-Pakistani. At the end of 1952, there were still 214, or almost half of the total, 
non-Pakistani in the Civil Service of Pakistan. (Callard, op. cit., pp. 289-90, 292.) 


* The festering conflict between elected officials and civil servants is emphasized in: “East 
and West in Pakistani Economy” (contributed by a Dacca economist) Economic 
Weekly (Bombay), Special Number, 1957. In Burma, U Ba Swe as chairman of the 
Trade Union Council (now leader of the Opposition) in a major address at a Worker's 
Rally in Rangoon on May 1, 1954, declared: “In administration we shall have to elimi- 
nate the bureaucratic officials who are sons-in-law of the feudalists, while at the same 
time change the administrative machinery of the imperialists for exloitation into a 
People’s Administrative machinery. In this respect we shall bear in mind the follow- 
ing weighty words of Bogyoke Aung San: ‘Where a system of bureaucratic officials, 
isolated from the people exists, policies akin to fascism and incompatible with democ- 
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occur in a spontaneous and unguided manner, ignored or opposed by the 
Civil Service. The institutional pattern that will evolve will be unstable and 
prone to extremism. The alternative is a demonstration of responsible lead- 
ership by a gradual and systematic strengthening of representative institu- 
tions by the public administrators themselves. This may ultimately contri- 
bute to the curtailment of their near-monopoly powers. It would also 
succeed in maximizing the common effort and would assure that stable 
representative institutions when ready to take over a greater share of the 
initiative will co-operate with the Civil Service and follow the paths ori- 
ginally chartered. 

There is much that can be done along these lines. Through public 
education and the use of the communications media greater psychological 
involvement may be generated. Equally significant for the fostering of na- 
tional consciousness is the strengthening of local legislative institutions and 
political party structures.** 

The problem of developing responsible local institutions has always been 
neglected in Southeast Asia. The colonial powers had little reason to en- 
courage local political initiative.** In the struggle for independence the 
role of existing local government was to disrupt colonial administrations by 
sabotaging services, by refusing to assist in the collection of revenues, or by 
overwhelming the courts and jails with a flood of satyagrahis. Even after 
independence local government is little more than the extension of the 
central government.** 

Similarly local political party organizations are largely subordinated to 
the national leadership. The primary political issues — first independence, 
then the creation of a new state — are national issues which dwarf any local 
conflict. Most nationalist leaders are absorbed in the central political in- 
stitutions. In their firm commitment to the nation-state they even view with 
suspicion the local politicians with their parochial tendencies. The absence 
of a vigorous local party organization places the national legislature in an 
anomalous position. They are the representatives of their constituents who 
formally elected them. Yet they know that their election was due more to 
their nomination by the national party leadership than to their personal 


racy appear. If such conditions appear the people will never get freedom.’ ” Quoted 
in Frank N. Trager, Building a Welfare State in Burma, 1948-1956 (New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1958), pp. 99-100. 

*Lucien W. Pye, “Community Development as Part of Political Development” (unpub- 
lished paper presented at the Conference on Community Development at Endicott 


House, December 13-15, 1957), pp. 38 ff. 
* Callard, op. cit., p. 287; and Hugh Tinker, The Foundations of Local Self Government in 
India, Pakistan and Burma (London: Athlone Press, 1954), pp. 333 ff. 
“. . . local government legislation almost never. . . [arises] from a popular demand. . . ; 
it is the outcome of an official policy decision, or perhaps it [is] a child of an enthusi- 
astic Minister or Secretary.” Tinker, op cit., p. 339. 


2) 
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popularity.*® Politically the legislators are suspended in mid-air without an 
independent power base. The point is that while the control of the bureauc- 
racy reaches down to the lowest level, there is no organized local power base, 
and hence no effective representative outlet on the local and the national 
level is open to the rural masses. In the opinion of a qualified observer the 
violence of recurring uprisings in the heat of local politics “reflects the 
limited outlets which exist for such pressures [local and regional issues] 
in the political and governmental system.” *° 

The problem, of course, is just how local initiative can be encouraged 
without engendering particularistic centrifugal forces. For the over-all objec- 
tive is not to weaken national consciousness, but on the contrary to 
strengthen it by adding to the feeling of unity a belief of active participation 
in a common purpose all elements of society. 

In the economic realm some effort has been made along these lines 
through community development projects. Unfortunately, part of it has 
been restricted to government lip service.*t Such undertakings seek to 
mobilize the seasonally idle agricultural labor force for industrial projects.** 
They may also perform a function in nation-building. For the building of 
rural roads, schools, and even water wells may bring the program of in- 
dustrialization closer to the farmer, who would get little inspiration from a 
large factory in the cities or a distant dam he has never seen. Politically 
such a program would gain involvement and commitment of the rural pop- 
ulations in the national! objectives of capital formation.** Hence the intensi- 
fication of community development programs may multiply returns through 
an increment in motivation. This process would be especially efficacious as 
a nation-building program if the initiative may be shifted gradually to the 
community itself. At present much of it is controlled by the development 


* Morris-Jones, op. cit., pp. 172-74, 320. 


“Wilfred Malenbaum, “Some Political Aspects of Economic Development in India,” 
World Politics (April, 1958), p. 381. 


“Wilfred Malenbaum, “Community Development and National Economic Growth” 
(unpublished paper presented at the Conference on Community Development at 
Endicott House, December 13-15, 1957), pp. 1-2. The share of development funds 
allocated to community development in India is 5 per cent; in Pakistan it is 2.6 per 
cent; and in Burma it is 1 per cent. [n Ceylon no specific allocation was made in the 
Six Year Programme for this purpose. Government of India, Planning Commision, 
op. cit., p. 56; Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, op. cit., pp. 18-19; Union 
of Burma, op. cit., p. 65. 


“For an economic analysis of the Community Development program see C. N. Vakil and 
P. R. Brahmanand, Planning for an Expanding Economy (Bombay: Vora & Company, 
1956), pp. 138-66; and Zinkin, op. cit., pp. 165-82. 


““The Village AID programme offers tremendous hope for the rural people. It will not 
only bring them rapid and steady economic and social improvement, but also show 
them how to organize together in co-operatives and other local democratic institutions 
which can provide the basis for a great strengthening of the country’s political life.” 
Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, op. cit., II, 22. For similar ideas in the In- 
dian Five Year Plan see: Government of India, Planning Commission, op. cit., pp. 


235-41. 
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officer, the local official of the national planning organization. It is he who 
receives the specific allocation from the national or provincial government. 
If he does not have a pet project of his own, he will consult with the villagers 
and ask for suggestions about “just what to do with the money we’ve got.” 
Ultimately some fairly reasonable project may be worked out which is then 
carried out under the direction of the development officer. Thus the com- 
munity development program still suffers from giving the impression of 
being imposed from above.** It may be worth while to encourage local com- 
munities to present their own plans, which then receive sympathetic con- 
sideration from the planning organization.*® If approved, funds would be 
granted according to the needs of the project, not as it is in so many cases on 
the basis of an estimate of what constitutes a fair share for a community. 
The village itself could then select its own officers who would direct the pro- 
ject and handle the funds. 

Concurrently with community development the rural communities may 
be committed to nation-building by increased stimuli of political participa- 
tion. At present they perform the functions of citizenship perfunctorily by 
periodically choosing among slates of candidates. The issues are generally 
clouded and the stand of the candidates is intentionally nebulous. The 
public is generally informed of policy problems after the government has 
already made its decision and after this decision is removed from discussion 
by elevating it to the sacrosanct level of national interest. To be sure, much 
of this is true in the Western democracies. But here the people, including 
the rural masses, receive the stimulus, if not always the inspiration, from the 
political orientation of the daily newspapers, radio and television programs. 
As a substitute for this in areas where the rural masses are still mostly illit- 
erate and radios and television sets beyond their meuns, discussion may be 
stimulated by periodic plebiscites on national issues with choices clearly 
defined. 

Increased local initiative in community development will enhance the 
personal involvement of the rural masses in national economic development. 
Periodic plebiscites on policy will tend to commit them to national political 
objectives. Together they will strengthen local representative institutions 
and political parties and thus open up the institutional channels of com- 
munication between the population and the national leadership. The result 
may be the most potent political incentive for economic development: a 
community effort with a unity of purpose. 


“ Government of India, Planning Commission, op. cit., pp. 236-40, passim; and Govern- 
men of Pakistan, Planning Board, op. cit., II, 1. 


“In an interesting comparison, the Turkish government encourages the formation of pro- 
vincial “development groups.”’ These are unofficial private groups composed of local 
businessmen, professional men and teachers, as well as representatives of other seg- 
ments. Their purpose is to study and to propose feasible development projects. In 
recent years the government has increasingly relied on their plans and advice. 
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Vv 


In conclusion a further function of political incentives for economic 
development should be mentioned. When the Southeast Asian governments 
and peoples of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon decided to realize their 
objective of a higher standard of living within a democratic political frame- 
work, they, in fact, committed themselves to the mobilization of national re- 
sources with popular consent. The feeling of security, of unity, and of par- 
ticipation fostered by political means may become most potent forces of 
motivation for increased propensity to save and for increased willingness to 
sacrifice these savings for public capital formation. 

The democratic framework for economic development, however, had 
another consequence. It bestowed upon the electorate the power to judge 
the rate of development. Progress measured in objective terms became sec- 
ondary to the subjective feeling of achievement. Here lies a possible pitfall. 
Even at maximum effort and greatest efficiency the outward manifestations 
of economic growth during the initial period are least perceptible. But it is 
exactly during this period that the electorates are most impatient to see con- 
crete results. A people whose only criteria is material reward would judge 
the rate of development to be inadequate. Frustration and political instabil- 
ity is likely to result. This in turn may be followed by economic deterioration 
and total collapse. Then comes the day of revolution. 

The real challenge is to provide some rewards for the electorate until 
substantial material progress becomes clearly discernible. When it is im- 
possible to provide sufficient external symbols of achievement, achievement 
may be internalized. Here the dual role that political incentives may play 
becomes apparent. For political action which encourages increased security, 
unity and participation not only motivates but rewards as well. As their 
consequence, the individual feels less isolated, less hopeless. He may 
gradually merge his ego into the nation-state. The protection he sought to 
gain from wealth may be compensated at least partially by the protection 
of community cohesion. The privilege of influencing his future, previously 
a prerogative of wealth, may become his right through political participa- 
tion. Although still relatively poor, the individual by identifying himself 
with the larger and more powerful entity of a nation will experience a sense 
of achievement: a reward and a further motivation. And so the wheel of 
economic development will keep turning. 
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OM THE LONG PERSPECTIVE of history, the crisis over Quemoy 
and Matsu in 1958 is fascinating not so much for the “brinkmanship” 
practiced by the parties concerned as for the many paradoxes in the 

relations between the United States and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The United States was supposed to have “releashed” Generalissimo Chiang 
by the exchange of letters dated December 10, 1954, between Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh of the Re- 
public of China. Yet she found herself dragged to the brink of war by the 
Generalissimo, who shrewdly exploited the circumstances created by the 
Chinese Communists to further his own purposes. The Dulles-Yeh ex- 
change of letters provided that “military elements which are a product 
of joint effort and contribution will not be removed from the treaty area 
[i.e., Taiwan and the Pescadores] to a degree which would substantially 
diminish its defensibility unless by mutual agreement.” Yet Chiang suc- 
ceeded in increasing his forces on Quemoy from 30,000 in September, 1954, 
to 90,000 in August, 1958 — apparently against the wishes of the State 


Department.* The price which the Eisenhower administration paid for 
the Dulles- Yeh exchange of letters was the Treaty of Mutual Defense which 
the Nationalist government had first proposed in December of 1953, and the 
Formosa Resolution of January, 1955, which authorized the President to 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, Director 
of the Center for the Study of American Foreign and Military Policy, University of 
Chicago, for making the preparation of this article possible and for his advice and 
guidance. 


*Text of Secretary of State Dulles’ Statement to Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
the Treaty of Mutual Defense Between the United States and the Republic of China, 
February 7, 1955, New York Times, February 8, 1955, p. 4. 

*James Reston reported that Assistant Secretary of State Walter S. Robertson made a 
special trip to Taipei in 1955 in an attempt to persuade Generalissimo Chiang not to 
send large numbers of troops to the offshore islands and that he failed in his mission. 
James Reston, ““What Now For Quemoy,” New York Times, October 9, 1958, p. 6. 

In his news conference on September 30, Secretary Dulles gave a slightly different 
version of what happened. He said that “the United States did not feel that it was 
sound to make the major commitment of force to those areas that the Chinese Govern- 
ment wished to make. In view, however, of the very strong views of the Republic of 
China, we were acquiescent in that. We did not attempt to veto it. The result is, I 
might say, one of acquiescence on the part of the United States, not of approval. Nor 
did we attempt to veto it after having used persuasion.” State Department Transcript 
of Remarks Made by Dulles at News Conference, September 30, 1958, New York 
Times, October 1, 1958, p. 8. 

According to Stewart Alsop, the Eisenhower Administration sent Robertson and 
Admiral Radford on an unsuccessful mission to Taiwan in April, 1955, to persuade 
Chiang to abandon the islands, Stewart Alsop, “How We Drifted Close to War,” 
Saturday Evening Post, December 13, 1958, p. 88. 
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employ the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems necessary to 
protect the offshore islands.* The treaty and the resolution turned out to 
be links in the chain with which Chiang dragged the United States toward 
a contest of strength with Communist China. The hope that stability in 
the Taiwan Strait could be achieved by “releashing’” Chiang on the one 
hand and restraining Mao on the other was completely frustrated. How did 
it come about? 
I 


To understand these paradoxes, one must start with the realization that 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is the greatest master of political and diplo- 
matic maneuvers in twentieth-century China. He even out-maneuvered the 
Russian master, Joseph Stalin, in 1925-27.‘ He is possessed of supreme con- 
fidence that he can manipulate any international situation to further his 
own purposes. This unbounded faith in himself is best described by his son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, in one of a series of laudatory articles on the statesman- 
ship and character of Generalissimo Chiang: 

That year [1944] the Communist International spread planned propaganda in the 
United States to obstruct China’s war of resistance [against Japan]. Its consequent harm 
was quite profound as it caused not a few American people to become unsympathetic to us. 

At that time the Communist bandits were clamorous against the government, the 
Japanese brigands behaved outrageously and our allies merely looked on. The economy and 
finance were also facing a grave crisis. It was a time when enemies were on every side and 
when the morning gave no guarantee of what would happen in the evening. Still, my 
father stood firm like a mountain and struggled to gain time. On February 27, he wrote 
in his diary: 

“Time is the creator of history. Sorrow and joy, success and failure all have a limited 
duration and all will pass away. . . . Rapprochement and estrangement, gain and loss in 
diplomatic relations cannot be everlasting and without change. To-day’s loss may be the 
foundation of future gain. For love and hate, separation and unity do not depend on senti- 
ments but on power. Given a prolonged period of time and with power in one’s grasp, 


international maneuvering can all be in one’s hands, Joy and sorrow, love and hate all 
depend on me.”’® 


Among other things, the Generalissimo has apparently been supremely 
confident that he could somehow draw the United States into the continuing 
Chinese civil war. This assurance was noted by General Marshall when he 
cabled President Truman on October 5, 1946, recommending his own recall 
so as to “dispel the confident belief of government generals that they can 
drag along the United States while carrying out their campaign of force.” ° 
Judging from his policy between the crisis over the offshore islands in 1954 
and in 1958, the refusal of the Truman administration to intervene directly 


*For the text of the Formosa Resolution, see Department of State Bulletin, February 7, 
1955, p. 213. 

* Conrad Brandt, Stalin’s Failure in China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 

*Chiang Ching-kuo, “Ling-hsiu tsen-yang tu-kuo-liao tsiu hsien-o ti i-nien” [“How the 
Leader Passed Through a Most Difficult Year”], Reconstruction in China [Taiwan], 
December 1957, p. 11. 


*Department of State, U.S. Relations with China (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1949), p. 192. 
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in the Chinese civil war on the mainland did not change his long-term 
objective. Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson is obviously correct 
when he characterized Chiang’s intention as “to embroil the United States 
with his enemies the [Chinese] Communists.” * 

In the light of Chiang’s intention, the myth of Chiang’s imminent recon- 
quest of the mainland takes on new significance. It has often been said that 
it is designed to bolster the sagging morale in Taiwan.* This analysis is cor- 
rect but not the whole truth. In Chiang’s calculations, his oft-proclaimed 
determination to return to the mainland would become a reality if the 
United States could be embroiled in a war with Communist China. More- 
over, the myth itself is an instrument to bring this latter condition into being. 
It undoubtedly had tremendous appeal for such persons as Admiral Arthur 
Radford, former Assistant Secretary of State Walter Robertson and Senator 
William F. Knowland. It is common knowledge that when Admiral Rad- 
ford first became chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1953, he said pri- 
vately that the Chinese Communists must be brought down even if this 
should take a fifty-year war. Assistant Secretary of State Robertson often 
proclaimed his view that the Chinese Communist regime is a passing phe- 
nomenon. In October, 1953, back from a trip to Asia, Senator Knowland 
spoke approvingly of what he termed a “general recognition” in the Far East 
that “unless a part of mainland China is ultimately freed, it is going to be 
very difficult to keep the balance of Asia from being ultimately overrun.” ® 
With the open support or sympathetic understanding of these powerful offi- 
cials and politicians, Chiang was in a position to take concrete steps to realize 
his schemes. 

One of those steps was to increase the size of his offshore garrisons to 
100,000 men, or one-third of his combat effectives, with 90,000 men on 
Quemoy, which is only four miles from the mainland at its nearest point. 
The reinforcement was shrewdly timed. It took place after the United States 
had committed herself to the defense of Taiwan and the Pescadores and had 
given some indication that she might help defend the offshore islands." 

This disposition of troops was characterized by Secretary Dulles as “rather 
* Text of Acheson’s Statement on United States Policy Regarding China, New York Times, 

September 7, 1958, p. 3. 


* Soon after the mainland was lost in 1949, the Nationalist government coined the following 
slogan regarding its plan to reconquer the mainland: “the first year — preparation; 
the second year — counterattack; the third year — wiping out the Communists; the 
fifth year — success.” 

* William F. Knowland, “Nehru Does not Speak for Asia,” U.S. News and World Report, 
October 30, 1953, p. 40. See also “A Fateful Hour,” Vital Speeches, December 15, 
1950, p. 156. 

* The Washington Post, August 27, 1958, p. 7, reported that “it was not until just prior to 
the Formosa Resolution’s adoption and at the time Chiang’s forces evacuated the 
Tachen islands that Quemoy and Matsu were strongly reinforced.” 
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foolish.” ** President Eisenhower told a news conference, “I believe, as a 
soldier, that was not a good thing to do, to have all these troops there.” ** 
Under Secretary of State Christian Herter called the Nationalist devotion 
to the offshore islands “almost pathological.” ** These analyses, if taken at 
their face value, failed to do justice to the intricate mental processes of the 
Generalissimo. There is no reason whatsoever to believe that the garrisoning 
of the offshore islands by one-third of his combat effectives was a military 
move on Chiang’s part. Chiang knew that the offshore islands were not 
necessary for the defense of Formosa. According to Joseph Alsop, in early 
1953 the Eisenhower administration used “the severest pressure” on the 
Generalissimo to reinforce the offshore islands in order to give some color of 
reality to the policy of “unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek. “Chiang bitterly 
resisted the pressure. He pointed out the islands’ extreme vulnerability.” ** 
Nor can the offshore islands be used as good staging points for an invasion 
of the mainland. Assistant Secretary of State Robertson himself said: “It 
is not really anyone above the intelligence of a military moron who would 
for one moment think that these islands would be selected as bases from 
which to attack the mainland.” 

On the contrary, putting one-third of his combat effectives on the off- 
shere islands was undoubtedly one of Chiang’s boldest political gambles in 
his adventurous career. It was on the same level of audacity as his many 
other actions in dealing with the United States. During the Pacific war, 
when the survival of his regime depended on American victory and Ameri- 
can support, he and his aides repeatedly made threats and hints of a sep- 
arate peace with Japan or a rupture with the United States to exert pressure 
on American officials. During the most critical days in the Sino-Japanese 
war, he demanded the recall of General Joseph Stilwell. In 1946, he rejected 
the advice of General George C. Marshall who alone could at that time give 
him the sorely needed economic and military assistance of the United States. 
Judging from his later actions, one can reasonably conclude that his purpose 
in reinforcing the garrisons on Quemoy and Matsu was to create an artifi- 
cially manufactured tie between the defense of the offshore islands and the 
protection of Taiwan. In so doing, he took the initiative to fulfill the condi- 
tions laid down in the Formosa Resolution under which the United States 
would defend the offshore islands. More important, he could confront the 
United States with the dilemma of either defending these islands by attack- 


™ State Department Transcript of Remarks by Dulles at News Conference, September 30, 
1958, New York Times, October 1, 1958, p. 8. 


"Transcript of the President’s News Conference, October 1, 1958, New York Times, 
October 2, 1958, p. 8. 
™ New York Times, September 30, 1958, p. 5. 
“Joseph Alsop, “Quemoy: We Asked For It,” New York Herald Tribune, September 3, 
58, p. 18. 
* New York Times, October 24, 1958, pp. 1 and 3. 
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ing the gun positions on the mainland" or risking the loss of Formosa and, 
at least, suffering a heavy blow in prestige, just as he had presented General 
Marshall and the Truman administration with the dilemma of helping him 
on his terms or risking the loss of China. 


II 


But how could Generalissimo Chiang succeed in strengthening the off- 
shore islands by such a large force in the period between the winter of 1954— 
55 and the new crisis in 1958 when the policy of the Administration was to 
“releash” Chiang and when the Dulles-Yeh exchange of letters gave the 
United States explicit authority to stop such a disposition of troops? Part 
of the answer lies in Chiang’s technique of exploiting the differences among 
American officials, a technique which he had used with devastating effec- 
tiveness against those opposed to him and which, unfortunately, also con- 
tributed to his own downfall on the mainland. During the Pacific war, he 
backed General Claire Chennault against General Joseph Stilwell, and 
used Lauchlin Currie, Wendell Willkie, and Henry Wallace to undermine 
Stilwell’s position.'7 He won over General Patrick Hurley who had been 
sent by President Roosevelt to compose the differences between Stilwell and 
Chiang but who carried out his instruction by recommending Stilwell’s re- 
call. He profited by the feud between Hurley and the Foreign Service of- 


ficers. After the failure of the Marshall mission, he had the backing of the 
China bloc in Congress against the Truman administration."* 

There were no deep divisions within the Eisenhower administration 
over China policy which were in any way comparable to the diastrous splits 
from 1943 to June, 1950. But there were still significant differences which 
could be exploited by Chiang. Not all of the important officials in the 
Eisenhower administration went along wholeheartedly with the President’s 


* At the beginning of the crisis, it was generally believed that the offshore islands could 
not be defended without bombing the Communist gun emplacements on the mainland. 
The Washington Post reported on September 3, p. 4, that “the newsmen reported that 
American commanders concede the islands cannot be defended without hitting targets 
on the mainland. The same thing is conceded in the Pentagon.” See also August 29, 
1958, editorial, p. 12. Chiang, as a military man, must be assumed to have known this. 

“The feud between Chiang and Stilwe!l cannot be explained solely on the basis of Stil- 
well’s personality or his naiveté with regard to the Chinese Communists. Toward 
General Wedemeyer, Chiang also adopted the same technique of exploiting the 
differences among American officials to achieve his purposes. When, in the latter part 
of 1945, General Wedemeyer refused to dispatch Nationalist troops to Manchuria 
without adequate clothing and innoculations, the Generalissimo attempted to bypass 
Wedemeyer and to work toward his objective through Vice Admiral Daniel Barby, 
Commander of the Seventh Fleet, who had told him that shipping was available and 
his troops could be moved immediately to Manchuria. Chiang’s move was forestalled 
by Wedemeyer who told him that “as long as I was his Chief of Staff my plan... 
must be carried out. If the Generalissimo wanted Admiral Barby to be his Chief of 
Staff and take charge of these troop movements, I would immediately step down.” 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, Wedemeyer Reports (New York: Holt, 1958), pp. 349-50. 

*See the writer’s forthcoming book, “The China Policy of the United States between 
Pearl Harbor and the Korean War.” 
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wishes to see stability in the Taiwan Strait or subscribed completely to the 
State Department’s idea of urging Chiang not to reinforce his garrisons on 
the offshore islands. These differences played into Chiang’s hands. As 
Marquis Childs reported, “the Joint Chiefs of Staff opposed Chiang Kai- 
shek’s putting so large a portion of his forces on the exposed islands. But 
their view was in part nullified by the then chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Admiral Radford, who in visits with Chiang is reported to have as- 
sured him his action would have United States backing.” '® According to 
Joseph Alsop, when Assistant Secretary of State Robertson visited Taiwan 
in 1955 to persuade Chiang not to reinforce his garrisons on the offshore 
islands, “Robertson used the gentlest pressure. . .. Chiang was quite openly 
encouraged by Admirals Arthur Radford and Felix Stump, who even ap- 
proved the continuing build-up of Chiang’s island garrisons.” *° Stewart 
Alsop gives a different account of Robertson’s role, reporting that he 
tried his best to persuade the Generalissimo to evacuate the offshore islands. 
But Stewart Alsop makes no attempt to contradict the other reports of Ad- 
miral Radford’s part in encouraging Chiang to continue the build-up.”! 

Once the garrisons were reinforced, Chiang resisted all pressure on him 
to withdraw his forces from the offshore islands. In so doing he played upon 
the American fear of a collapse of his regime. Marquis Childs reported 
on September 26: 


Strong intimations have come from Nationalist China’s President Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa that the morale of his forces will be undermined and his position made untenable 
if he is required to evacuate his troops from the offshore islands. By some Western diplo- 
mats in Washington this is considered a piece of diplomatic blackmail. They go so far as 
to say that Chiang has, in effect, sent Washington the following ultimatum: 

“You can tell me to leave the offshore islands by agreeing in the Warsaw talks to their 
demilitarization. But you should have no illusions about what this would mean. It will 
be impossible for me to maintain any position of strength on Formosa.” 

Within the State Department, the warning sent by Chiang is confirmed. The new 
Nationalist Chinese Ambassador, George Yeh, is said to have brought word that morale 
on Formosa might not withstand another evacuation. . . . 

If it is not a form of ultimatum, as some diplomats insist, the warning is nevertheless 
taken seriously by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles.” 


The full significance of Chiang’s warning can be understood only in the 
light of his past method of dealing with the United States. During the 
Pacific war, Generalissimo Chiang or his aides on more than one occasion 
warned the United States that unless America ceased to neglect the China 
theatre of war or unless his demands were met, Chinese morale would be 


*“How Dulles Won His Way on China,” Washington Post, September 19, 1958, p. A-20. 

* “Argument at the Brink,” New York Herald Tribune, September 7, 1958, p. II-1. Italics 
mine. 

* “How We Drifted Close to War,” loc. cit., p. 88. 

* “Chiang Fears New Withdrawal,” Washington Post, September 26, 1958, p. 12. Also, the 
following dispatch appeared in the Christian Science Monitor, September 27, 1958, 
p. 1: “Chiang has reportedly sent word from Formosa that if he is required to evacu- 
ate his troops from the offshore islands, then morale within the Nationalist regime 
will disintegrate to the point where his control over Formosa will be jeopardized.” 
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undermined and Chinese resistance would collapse. When in June, 1942, 
Chiang was angered by the diversion of a number of bombers from the China 
theatre, Madame Chiang warned Stilwell that “the pro-Japanese element 
is very active. The Generalissimo wants a yes or no answer to whether the 
Allies consider this theatre necessary and will support it.” ** Again in 
December, 1943, when the Generalissimo demanded from the United States 
a loan of a billion dollars and an increase in matériel airlifted over the Hump 
into China, his message to President Roosevelt spoke ominously of the 
impossibility of China’s holding on for six months, to say nothing of wait- 
ing for the opening of the Burma Road.** 

On other occasions, the hints and threats of a separate peace with Japan 
or a rupture with the United States were used to exert pressure on the 
United States. In an effort to put the strongest support behind General 
Chennault’s air program in opposition to Stilwell’s army program, Dr. T. V. 
Soong, the Foreign Minister of China, appeared on May 17, 1943, before 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and stated that China would make a separate 
peace with Japan unless the United State began to discharge American 
commitments.”> In the Stilwell crisis in the fall of 1944, Chiang let it be 
known through a talk before the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang that if the United States refused to recall Stilwell, he would go it 
alone and fight the war without American aid.”* 

Nationalist leaders used the peace overtures which came from Japan to 
their best advantage. During the Cairo Conference at which important 
military and political decisions were being made, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull cabled the President in Cairo on November 29, 1943, that according to 
reports from the Amerian Embassy at Chungking, Japan was continuing 
to make peace offers to the Chinese government.’ Prior to the Stilwell crisis, 
Chinese secret agents had been in correspondence with Baron Tadamaro 
Miyagawa, the younger brother of Prince Fumimaro Konoye, and had sent 
him what were, or purported to be, Chinese terms for a settlement.** Soon 
after General Wedemeyer took over the command of American forces in 


*™ Memo of Conference, June 26, 1942 . Quoted in Stilwell’s Mission to China, by Charles F. 
Romanus and Riley Sunderland (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1953), p. 171. 


* Telegram, Chiang to Roosevelt, December 9, 1943. Quoted in Charles F. Romanus and 
Riley Sunderland, Stilwell’s Command Problems (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1956), p. 74. 

* Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s Mission to China, pp. 326-27. 


* Herbert Feis, The China Tangle (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), p. 194; 
Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s Command Problems, p. 456. 


* Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: Macmillan, 1948), p. 1584. 


* Wesley R. Fishel, “A Japanese Peace Maneuver in 1944,” Far Eastern Quarterly, VIII 
(August, 1949), pp. 387-97. For other curious episodes allegedly involving Nationalist 
officials, see Robert J. C. Butow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1954), pp. 51-54. F. C. Jones, Japan’s New Order in East Asia, 
1937-1945 (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 429-30. 
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China, he was shown by the Generalissimo himself a copy of what was said 
to be a Japanese overture for a surrender to China.”° 

The fear of a separate peace between China and Japan was a determin- 
ing factor in President Roosevelt’s policy toward China. Robert E. Sherwood 
wrote: 


His [the President’s] one overriding concern was to keep China in the war and to hold 
the friendship of the Chinese people for the United States and he had those objectives in 
mind in every decision that he made. He believed that there was no chance that the 
Chinese Communists would surrender to the Japanese as long as Russia was in the war 
against the Axis, whereas there was always the possibility that the Kuomintang might 
make a separate peace.” 

In the light of Chiang’s past practice, the reports of negotiations between 
the Nationalists and the Communists took on new significance. Krishna 
Menon, India’s Minister of Defense and delegate to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, told the conclave of eighty-one nations that Indian 
authorities had information that secret negotiations were proceeding be- 
tween Red China and the Chinese Nationalists and that they were sus- 
pended when the Communists renewed their bombardment of the offshore 
islands on August 23, 1958.** Frederick Kuh of the Chicago Sun-Times re- 
ported on October 5 that despite Nationalist denials, reports had persisted 
that there had been unofficial contacts between Chiang Kai-shek’s agents 
and the Chinese Communist regime to provide for the contingency of a 
change of United States policy.** The threats of a separation from the 
United States during the Pacific war were not serious, but the possibility of 
a Nationalist deal with the Communists was and still is very real. The di- 
lemma confronting the United States was more serious than it appeared 
at first glance. Under the circumstance, Generalissimo Chiang did not need 
to utter an open threat. All that was necessary to enhance the American 
fear of the loss of Taiwan would have been simply to publicize secret con- 
tacts and Communist offers, or to tell American officials, paraphrasing 
Madame Chiang’s remark to Stilwell in June, 1942, that those who favored 
a deal with the Communists were “very active” and that the Generalissimo 
wanted a “yes or no answer” to whether the United States considered Tai- 
wan “necessary and will support it.” Having poured one billion dollars of 
military and economic aid into Taiwan since 1949 and having committed 
herself to its defense by treaty, the United States would suffer a disastrous 
blow to her prestige, should such a deal take place. 


* United States Congress, Senate, the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Hearings on Military Situation in the Far East, 82nd Cong., Ist 
Sess. 2432 (1951). 


* Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York: Harper, 1948), p. 740. 
™ Chicago Sun-Times, September 24, 1958, p. 2, under the byline of Frederick Kuh. 
* Ibid., October 5, 1958, p. 2. 
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Il 


Having made it difficult for the United States to force him to withdraw 
his troops from the offshore islands, Generalissimo Chiang took a further 
step to push the United States toward the brink of war with Communist 
China by urging the former to allow his air force to bomb the mainland 
gun positions and by arguing that the American policy of trying to break the 
blockade of Quemoy by new techniques of supplying the island was no 
solution to the crisis. To fight a total war against Communist China has 
always been his policy. He and his subordinates attributed the Communists’ 
abandonment of their attempt in 1955 to attack the offshore islands not to 
the Communists’ uncertainty over the intentions of the United States,** but 
to the Nationalists’ willingness to fight a total war. In a political report to 
the Eighth Congress of the Kuomintang, Vice President Chen Cheng 
claimed: “At that time . . . the [Communist] bandits attempted to use 
limited war to sunder apart our battle linc in the Taiwan Strait. We never- 
theless used total war to defend the security of the Taiwan Strait. ... The 
result was that because of our determination and our ability to support our 
determination with our power, the scheme of the enemy was frustrated.” ** 
In the crisis of 1958, Chiang repeatedly claimed that the Chinese Commu- 
nists ceased their bombardment of the offshore islands in 1955 after his 
planes had gone into action and that the same success could be achieved 
again. 

Whatever may have deterred the Communists from attacking the off- 
shore islands in 1955, the Nationalist air force could not have silenced the 
Communist gun positions in September of 1958. Commenting on Chiang’s 
repeated demands for American permission to use his air force against main- 
land targets, Walter Lippmann commented: 

The device which he [Chiang] is employing to entangle us is to insist . . . that the 
blockade of Quemoy can be broken only by bombarding the mainland. But the snare for 
the gullible is to pretend that the Formosa air force can silence the shore batteries. We are 
being told that we should allow Chiang to attack the mainland and that he can do the job. 
But this is not what Chiang means. We must not allow ourselves to be deceived. What 


he means is that if we allow his planes to begin the attack, we with our planes will then 
have to take on what he has begun.” 


Thus it happened that while American naval officers were contriving a 
new method of putting supplies ashore under Communist bombardment and 
after a Nationalist supply ship with American advisers on board had pierced 


® For an analysis of the crisis over the offshore islands in 1954 and 1955, see the writer’s 
forthcoming study, “The Embroilment Over Quemoy: Mao, Chiang and Dulles.” 
This is to be published by the Institute of International Studies at the University of 
Utah. 


* The Political Report of Chen Cheng to the Eighth Congress of Kuomintang [in Chinese]. 
Reprinted in Reconstruction in China [Taiwan], October, 1957, pp. 3-6. 


* Walter Lippmann, “A Mediator is Needed,” New York Herald Tribune, September 23, 
1958, p. 20. 
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the blockade on September 14 for the first time in weeks, Generalissimo 
Chiang in an interview with Joseph Alsop on September 15, condemned 
the convoy system as “no solution.” He added firmly that if the blockade 
continued he would soon be forced to order his air force to attack the Com- 
munist gun emplacements on the mainland. He expressed his conviction 
that once the Nationalist air force went into action the Communists would 
“back down.” ** On September 19, George K. C. Yeh, Nationalist Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, declared that air attacks would be justified by “our 
inherent right of self-defense.” ** This statement directly contradicted the 
widely believed report that at the time of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Mutual Defense, the Generalissimo promised to make no further air attacks 
against mainland targets.** It was an indication that under certain circum- 
stances the Nationalists might repudiate their promise on the ground that 
they were exercising the right of self-defense. 

It is noteworthy that the Nationalists pressed forward rather than relaxed 
their demand to bomb the mainland gun positions even as the combined 
American—Nationalist effort in supplying Quemoy was meeting with increas- 
ing sucess every day, and the United States and Nationalist China were 
winning the battle in the Taiwan Strait without bombing the mainland. On 
September 20, the Nationalists succeeded in landing supplies on Quemoy 
for the seventh consecutive day with an unspecified number of ships. For 
the first time, the Communists appeared deliberately to avoid combat 
with Nationalist aircraft after having lost five planes in an aerial combat two 
days before to outnumbered Nationalist planes. The military situation at 
Quemoy was reported to have eased greatly.** The next day, Captain 
Theodore Britain, senior United States naval adviser to the Nationalist 
Navy, said that the Communist blockade of Quemoy had been broken and 
that the Nationalist Navy possessed the potential “to keep the offshore 
islands supplied indefinitely.” *° Yet in a conference on September 22 with 
Admiral Harry D. Felt, commander of the United States forces in the 
Pacific, Premier Chen Cheng told the Admiral that the Nationalist govern- 
ment felt disposed to mount aerial attacks on Communist shore batteries 
unless the bombardment of Quemoy let up within two weeks.*! On Sep- 
tember 24, the Communist air force was definitely routed when thirty-two 
Nationalist Sabre jets, using Sidewinder missiles, fought their way out 
of the trap laid by more than one hundred Communist MIG’s and shot down 


* New York Herald Tribune, September 16, 1958, p. 2, under the byline of Joseph Alsop. 

* New York Times, September 20, 1958, p. 3. 

* Joseph Alsop, “One-sided Cease-Fire,” New York Herald Tribune, September 9, 1958, 
p. 18 


*® New York Times, September 21, 1958, p. 1. 
“ Ibid., September 22, 1958, p. 3. 


" Ibid., September 23, 1958, p. 1; September 24, 1958, p. 1; Joseph Alsop, “Two Weeks at 
Most,” New York Herald Tribune, September 24, 1958, p. 16. 
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an estimated ten of them.*? Nevertheless, on September 29, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in a news conference on Taiwan took the most uncompro- 
mising attitude which he had so far assumed. He said that the Nationalist 
government would not agree to a cease-fire and that if Quemoy were seri- 
ously threatened, Nationalist China would take action on its own, with or 
without United States backing. He asserted that the United States placed 
no restriction on retaliatory bombing of the mainland. He went on to say: 
“There is a need for retaliation: the time is now, but we have withheld so 
far out of a spirit of co-operation with the United States.” ** 

Obviously, what Generalissimo Chiang wanted was not merely a suc- 
cessful defense of the offshore islands but an enlargement of the war, draw- 
ing the United States into it. It would seem that with the blockade in the 
process of being broken, he was making a last attempt to extend the war. 
Fortunately, the Eisenhower administration, supported by the counter-pres- 
sure of Allied and American opinions, refused steadfastly to be stampeded 
into allowing Chiang to bomb the mainland. Soon, on October 6, the Com- 
munists announced their first unilateral cease-fire, after American military 
prowess and ingenuity as channeled through the Seventh Fleet and Na- 
tionalist forces refuted the Communist assumption that the artillery block- 
ade could not be broken without resort to a bombardment of the mainland 
gun positions, which countermeasure was politically impossible for the 
United States to undertake. As usually happens after a Communist defeat, 
the crisis subsided. It is also interesting to note that the declaration of the 
cease-fire followed by a few days the disclosure on October 1 that a number 
of eight-inch howitzers had been delivered to Quemoy by the United States 
Navy.** The eight-inch howitzer was and still is the smallest gun that can 
fire a nuclear shell, although no nuclear shells were turned over to the Na- 
tionalists,*® and the administration’s policy was to make the utmost effort 
to defend the island by conventional weapons alone.** 


IV 


If the above analysis of the intention and tactics of Generalissimo Chiang 
is anywhere near the truth, then it makes the search for a new policy even 
more difficult than it seems at first glance. The United States must find her 
way in the winding and narrow path between two pitfalls which are equally 
treacherous and dangerous. 

The first pitfall contains the danger that the Generalissimo would use 


* New York Times, September 25, 1958, p. 1; September 29, 1958, p. 10. 
“ Times (London), September 30, 1958, p. 10. 

“New York Times, October 1, 1958, p. 10. 

“ Hanson W. Baldwin, “Limited War,” Atlantic, May, 1959, p. 40. 


“ Joseph Alsop, “The Deferred Decision,” New York Herald Tribune, September 26, 1958, 
p. 14. 
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his skills to nullify all attempts of the United States to disentangle herself 
from the offshore islands, and that he would, with an assist from the Chinese 
Communists in their determination to engage in another contest with Ameri- 
can power over the offshore islands,*’ again drag the United States to the 
brink of war under circumstances even more adverse than those in the 
recent crisis. To avoid this, the United States must take advantage of the 
present lull to work out a policy toward the offshore islands which takes 
into account both the schemes of the Chinese Communists and the maneu- 
vers of Generalissimo Chiang. 

Now that the offshore islands are defensible, there is no immedate 
military necessity to abandon them. Sudden withdrawal too soon after the 
Communist unilateral cease-fire would give the Communists a victory which 
they could not win by force of arms and which they certainly would exploit 
to offset their present defeat. But the defense of the offshore islands would 
involve unacceptable risks to the United States, if two conditions obtain. 
First, if the Communist air force should gain superiority in the Taiwan 
Strait by the acquisition of Soviet air-to-air missiles, Quemoy could be de- 
fended only by the use of nuclear weapons to knock out the mainland air- 
fields and to prevent an invasion. For the United States does not maintain 
enough aircraft to “take out” by the use of conventional weapons the main- 
land airfields from which fighter-bomber attacks could be staged against 
Quemoy.** Second, if a “missile gap” should develop as a result of Ameri- 
can failure to catch up in the race, the use of nuclear weapons in the defense 
of Quemoy would seem reckless to many people. Thus, the Nationalist gar- 
risons on the offshore islands would have to be withdrawn sometime before 
the Chinese Communists should have amassed sufficient military power to 
render the islands vulnerable. Under these contingencies, too late a with- 
drawal would entail two opposite risks. On the one hand, the Chinese Com- 
munists could claim, with credence, that the Nationalist forces and the 
United States were retreating in the face of Communist might. On the other 
hand, Generalissimo Chiang might make another attempt to maneuver 
the United States into a war. The decisions on whether and when to with- 
draw must be made on the basis of military intelligence and appreciation 
of relative strength. What diplomacy could do is to secure from Generalis- 
simo Chiang not his consent to reduce the garrisons but the authority to 
determine the necessity and the timing of complete withdrawal so that it 
would take place under the most propitious circumstance. If it could be 
accompanied by an announcement of some sort of international or multilat- 


“ This was the meaning of the messages in which the Communists announced their suc- 
cessive cease-fires. For an analysis of this question, see the writer’s forthcoming study, 
“The Embroilment Over Quemoy: Mao, Chiang and Dulles” (Salt Lake City: Institute 
of International Studies, University of Utah, 1959). 


“ Baldwin, “Limited War,” loc. cit., p. 41. 
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eral guarantee of Taiwan and the Pescadores, a militarily vulnerable position 
would be exchanged for a more easily defensible frontier of American 
political and military interests in the area. 

But the disentanglement of the United States from the offshore islands 
makes sense and, indeed, can be carried out, only as one step in a broader 
program to seek stability in the Taiwan Strait by implementing a two-China 
policy. To render it impossible for the Chinese Communists to achieve their 
objective of “liberating” Taiwan, the United States must use every effort to 
perpetuate the present military stalemate both in the Taiwan Strait and in 
global terms. To compel the Nationalist government to acquiesce in a two- 
China policy as well as to bring about a Nationalist withdrawal from the 
offshore islands, it is necessary to destroy Chiang’s myth of an imminent 
reconquest of the mainland. The first step in this direction was taken by 
Secretary Dulles when he said in his news conference on September 30 
that a Nationalist return to the mainland was “a highly hypothetical matter” 
and that a revolt or rebellion on the mainland would probably be primarily 
under local auspices and local leadership.*® The line of policy suggested by 
these remarks was further developed when Secretary Dulles succeeded in 
his visit to Taiwan in obtaining a public promise from Generalissimo Chiang 
not to use force as “the principal means” to win the mainland. Moreover, 
the new mission of Nationalist China was defined in the joint communiqué 
issued by Dulles and Chiang as winning “the minds and hearts of the Chi- 
nese people” by implementing Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the 
People.®° Once it has been made absolutely clear to Chiang that the United 
States would not use force to put him back on the mainland, and would 
not be maneuvered into attacking the mainland in order to defend the off- 
shore islands, Quemoy and Matsu would lose much of their value to the 
Generalissimo. The Nationalist withdrawal from the offshore islands and 
the destruction of Chiang’s myth would be important steps in regaining for 
the United States the initiative in foreign policy toward that area and in 
paving the way for the successful implementation of a two-China policy. 

The dependence of Nationalist China upon th> United States for physi- 
cial survival is likely to cause one to overestimate the ease with which the 
United States can recover leadership in foreign policy from the Generalis- 
simo. There have already been signs that the Nationalists are endeavoring to 
nullify Secretary Dulles’ new concept of the Nationalist mission. The 


“ State Department Transcript of Remarks Made by Dulles at News Conference, September 
30, 1958, New York Times, October 1, 1958, p. 8. For two of the most perceptive com- 
ments on Dulles’ remarks, see the Times (London), October 2, 1958, p. 11; Wash- 
ington Post, October 5, 1958, p. 1-4, under the byline of Chalmers M. Roberts. 

” The text of the joint communiqué issued by Chiang and Dulles was printed in the New 
York Times, October 24, 1958, p. 3. For the American interpretation of this statement, 
see ibid., October 27, 1958, pp. 1 and 9, under the byline of James Reston; Dulles’ 
answer to question eight in his news conference on October 28, 1958, ibid., October 
29, 1958, p. 18. 3 
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criticisms leveled by the newspapers in Taiwan against the joint communi- 
qué by Dulles and Chiang,"' the repeated statements made by Premier Chen 
Cheng on the necessity of launching a “counter-attack,” ®** the exaggeration 
by Nationalist leaders of the imminence of a revolt on the mainland,** and 
the arguments over the interpretation of the joint communiqué — all had 
the same implications. The implementation of a policy of disentanglement 
from the offshore islands and a two-China policy will require the steady 
application of pressure and all the ingenuity and skills of Secretary Dulles’ 
successor. It will involve a contest of wits and will-power between the great- 
est master of diplomatic maneuver of twentieth-century China and the 
most capable diplomats whose service the United States can secure. 

The necessity of applying pressure on Generalissimo Chiang and the 
limits to which pressure can be applied lead us to the second pitfall con- 
fronting the United States which sharply restricts the available alternatives. 
This is the possibility of a deal between the Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists. While Generalissimo Chiang’s threats of a rupture with the United 
States during the Pacific war were pure bluff, the possibility of a deal be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Communists is very real. To underestimate 
this possibility would be to risk a Nationalist sell-out to the Communists. 
To overestimate it would incur the opposite danger of allowing Generalis- 
simo Chiang to hold a mortgage on American policy and, perhaps, to lead 
the United States into an unplanned war. To steer her ship of state between 
Charybdis and Scylla, the United States must endeavor to chart carefully 
the safe channel. 

Forcunately, the boundary line between the possibility of a Nationalist— 
Communist agreement and mere bluffs is American policy over which the 
United States ought to have a tight control. As long as the Nationalists feel 
that they have more to gain by continuing the alliance with the United 
States than by a reconciliation with the Communists, any Nationalist hints 
or threats of a deal can be brushed aside as bluffs and the United States can 
safely use strong pressure on the Nationalists to accept her leadership in 
matters of policy. When applied to the offshore islands, this means that as 
long as the United States is honoring her commitment to defend Taiwan 
and the Pescadores, and is supporting the Nationalist government by military 
and economic aid, the Nationalists can be induced to withdraw from the 
islands at the proper time. The Communists could not possibly offer any 
better terms to the Nationalists than the continuance of the latter’s de facto 
control over Taiwan within the general framework of the Communist gov- 
ernment. Any other terms such as high positions in the government on the 
mainland or control of some provinces there would give the Nationalists 
* Ibid., October 25, 1958, p. 4. 


® Ibid., November 2, 1958, p. 19; November 13, 1958, p. 15. 
® Ibid., November 14, 1958, p. 3. 
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even less real power and security. The Nationalists who are now enjoying 

undisputed control over Taiwan as a sovereign state and reaping the benefits 

of American military and economic aid on a tremendous scale would have 
much to lose in a deal with the Communists. 

On the other hand, if the United States should adopt a policy which 
would abruptly and completely undermine the power of the groups now 
actually controlling Taiwan, those groups would without hesitation go over 
to the Communists, accepting what have been reported to be “tempting 
offers which reach them publicly and through private channels.” ** Soon 
after the Quemoy crisis eased, Marshal Chen Yi, Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China, said publicly that if Generalissimo Chiang would co-operate, 
Peiping would make a “satisfactory” arrangement for him.”® Shortly after- 
wards, it was reported that a Communist emissary arrived from Peiping in 
Hong Kong and was ready to offer Taiwan the status of “special autonomous 
region” of Communist China, with Chiang as president on the island com- 
manding separate armed forces, if Taiwan would join the People’s Republic 
of China.** Whatever may be the motives of the Chinese Communists, 
these offers have the effect of excluding as realistic alternatives such propos- 
als as giving Formosa back to the Formosans or placing Taiwan under 
United Nations trusteeship.*? They also rendered impractical such alterna- 
tives as holding a plebiscite in Taiwan with a view to ousting the Nationalist 
government from power.** As the New Republic observed perceptively, a 
Nationalist deal with the Communists “would not take long to execute once 
the United States and its friends had the edifice of trusteeship on the diplo- 
matic drawing board. Talk about ‘face’! There are many finales to which 
our dead-end China policy might yet lead us, but none so totally damaging, 
and so very real a possibility, as Nationalist desertion of us.” °* For a num- 
ber of reasons, one can agree with Professor John K. Fairbank’s conclusion 
that “self-determination through letting an electoral process function is 
probably the most we can hope for. . . .” ® 

But if the possibility of a deal between the two Chinas and the pressure 
brought to bear on the United States by capitalizing on such a possibility 
cannot be completely warded off, they can be minimized by two measures, 
one less important and the other fundamental. The first is to continue the 
* Walter Lippmann, “Dulles’ Plan,” Chicago Sun-Times, September 14, 1958, p. II-13. 
*® New York Times, November 2, 1958, pp. 1 and 19. 

* Chicago Sun-Times, November 18, 1958, p. 8. 

* For the arguments in favor of these policies see Denis Healey, “Formosa and the Western 
Alliance,” New Republic, October 13, 1958, pp. 11-12; Li Thian-hok, “The China 
Impasse: A Formosan View,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1958, pp. 437-88. 

* Mr. Thomas K. Finletter seems to have advocated such a policy. See Arthur Krock, “A 
Way Out of the China Bog,” New York Times, September 25, 1958, p. 32. 

* “A Formosa Plebiscite,” New Republic, October 13, 1958, p. 4. 

a Hy Fairbank, “Formosa Through China’s Eyes,” New Republic, October 13, 1958, 
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negotiations with Communist China, regardless of results. Continued ne- 
gotiations and contact would lower somewhat the kind of offers which the 
Communists are willing to make to the Nationalists and would thus decrease 
slightly the bargaining power of the Nationalists vis-a-vis the United States. 
But not much can be expected from this first measure, since the issue of 
Taiwan is for the Communists not a negotiable one with the United States, 
whereas from their point of view a deal with the Nationalists is a satis- 
factory solution. 

The second, more fundamental, move is to promote continued progress 
in the internal development in Taiwan toward an ever-higher standard of 
living and to strengthen those political groups in Taiwan which are opposed 
to the Communists; not primarily because of the Communist threat to their 
material interests such as power and the perquisites flowing from power, but 
because of their faith in the values prevalent in the democratic West and 
their continued loyalty to the best of the Chinese cultural tradition. It is 
these groups of men who, through their little-publicized efforts in day-to-day 
work, have been mainly responsible for the progress in Taiwan and who 
have been indefatigable spokemen of the cause of a free China abroad.” 
By using her economic and military aid wisely and effectively, the United 
States can build up the political power of these men who alone would co- 
operate wholeheartedly with her in the formulation and realization of the 
new mission of free China and who would be the last men in Taiwan to 


think of making a deal with the Communists. The United States must apply 
her influence in such a way that it would curb the power of some of those in 
control and promote the influence of the liberal elements just enough so that 
there would be genuine progress, but not so drastically as to make agree- 
ment between the former and the Communists worthwhile or possible. 


“Tt is not difficult to cite specific examples. The group of men organized around the Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction has brought about, with American economic 
assistance and technical co-operation, sweeping reforms in land tenure and has bol- 
stered agricultural production to its present height. The American-educated General 
Sun Li-jen, a victim of political intrigue, and disgraced in August, 1955, by unproven 
charges of “political treason,” was instrumental in rebuilding the Nationalist Army in 
the dark days following its expulsion from the mainland. Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the Nation- 
alist delegate to the United Nations, was the first Nationalist official to announce the 
renunciation of the use of force as the principal means of returning to the mainland, 
in a speech before the General Assembly on September 30, which echoed Secretary 
Dulles’ remarks on the same day. This speech was made at a time when the General- 
issimo would not tolerate any talk of a compromise, as shown by his angry reaction to- 
ward Dulles’ remarks. Another example is the eminent scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, now 
President of Academia Sinica, whose devotion to the cause of a genuinely free China 
has been amply demonstrated in ten long years of adversity and economic insecurity 
living in exile in the United States. Hu has been the main target of attack of the 
Communist regime in its efforts to eradicate all liberal thought. Ironically, he and his 
views were also sharply denounced by a certain group of people in Taiwan when it 
was known that he would return to Taiwan and take up his present position. See 
Hu Shih yii kuo-yiin [Hu Shih and the Nation’s Destiny}. 

In general, these liberals and professional men support the able Vice President and 
Premier Chen Cheng who, in turn, gave them the political protection necessary for the 
development of their works in the various fields. 
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There are indications that the administration is now moving toward the 
right direction in seeking a policy for the Taiwan Strait on which the free 
world can unite. To develop and implement this policy, the United States 
needs all the resourcefulness of her best minds and diplomats. Above all, 
the China policy of the United States must have strong bipartisan support 
which would defeat any attempt to exploit the divisions in the United States. 
If out of the Quemoy crisis a realistic policy toward the two Chinas finally 
emerges, the recent American military efforts in the Taiwan Strait®* would 
not have been made in vain. 


There is no doubt that these people look to the United States for leadership in 
political, economic and social progress in Taiwan. See the extremely revealing editorial 
in Free China Fortnightly, a periodical of which Dr. Hu is one of the editors. “Chung- 
kuo jén k’an mei-kuo chéng-tse” [“The Far Eastern Policy of the United States From 
the Chinese Point of View”], Free China Fortnightly, March 16, 1958, pp. 175-77. 

In the spring of 1958, Free China Fortnightly was threatened by a lawsuit under 
very strange circumstances. 

*It was reported by James Reston that the cost of strengthening Nationalist defenses in the 
Taiwan Strait alone had already run into “hundreds of millions” of dollars, and might 
require an appeal to Congress for a supplemental appropriation. New York Times, 
October 27, 1958, p. 1. 
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The Reporter’s Trade. By JosEPpH and Stewart Atsop. (New York: Reynal 
& Co. 1959. Pp. 377. $5.00.) 


In their book The Reporter's Trade, the Alsop brothers declare: “Tell 
the people the truth about their situation, and the people will respond to any 
challenge that the truth offers. That is the fundamental rule of democracy. 
And it is the reporters job to see that the truth is told.” But there is always 
the question about the nature of truth: Who discovers it? Who is entitled to 
propagate it? Who is to interpret it? Certainly not all reporters. It becomes 
a matter of deciphering a reporter’s journal, examining his integrity, analyz- 
ing his motives, and measuring his effectiveness. In so examining the Alsop 
documentary, along with an awareness of their past and present columns, 
one soon discovers that the brothers are at least sincere. They believe that 
what they say is an honest approach to the truth. What might cause a little 
irritation is the impression of infallibility one reads into the Alsop journal. 
This seems to me to be a fault of the team. Perhaps they are going by two, 
instead of solo, to count saftey by numbers; but even a majority does not 
secure infallibility. 

Once this business of infallible reporting is overcome by the reader, The 
Reporter’s Trade becomes an interesting appraisal of what is wrong in the 
profession. It is a plea for «ruth in government. The authors cite chapter 
and verse in showing how our government hasn’t been as willing as the 
democratic ideal would justify in giving the people the facts. The Alsop 
brothers describe the fallacy of overemphasis on security. They tell of half- 
hearted efforts on the part of administration officials to compete with the 
Soviet government in the race for construction of Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles. They give insights into the character of key men of our time who 
have marched across the stage of political and diplomatic drama. They re- 
call the days of McCarthy, for example, and how they were the first to ex- 
pose his kind of “ism.” They are frank in delineating a downward trend in 
government public relations from Roosevelt, through Truman and into 
Eisenhower days. The mistakes of each administration are measured by the 
Alsop brothers with emphasis on poor public relations. The mistakes of 
twelve years of postwar maneuvering are sometimes painfully highlighted, 
with the last chapter title “The Chickens Start Home to Roost,” indicating 
the direction of the Alsop prophecy. The chickens, say they, look like 
vultures. 

One admires the Alsop call to meet the dual challenge of Soviet power 
and technological advances. 

The authors provide a running commentary in their book, using reprints 
of their syndicated column to lend an accent, or provide illumination. Some 
of the prognostications made in the articles are fascinating; and some have 
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come to pass. Their prediction of the successful launching of the Soviet 
satellites, and the subsequent trouble they had with Government Security 
forces, is an eye-opener. 

The book is a definite contribution to the journalist’s reading repertory. 
It is worth reading. Two quotations reveal the spirit of the book: “We have 
always felt in our hearts that, if the people of the United States and the 
West are firmly led and intelligently informed, both freedom and civilization 
will somehow survive.” And from the lines of the Polish poet Antonini 
Slonimiski: “Only the free and the fearless thought of man can justify the 
long survival of this ignoble jungle we call our world.” 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Rex L. CAMPBELL. 


The Development of the Treasury, 1660-1702. By STEPHEN B. Baxter. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 301. $6.00.) 


The primary stuff of history, whether written by historians, political 
scientists, or general-utility men-of-letters, has been wars, diplomatic rela- 
tions, and major domestic problems. Less frequently, some important in- 
stitutions have also been described, but only rarely have these included or- 
gans of public administration. Since public administration as an organized, 
university-taught discipline in the United States is less than four decades 
old, this is scarcely surprising. 

Professor Baxter’s work is a thoroughly competent study of the metamor- 
phosis of an ancient office into the rough beginning of a modern department 
of government. The author analyzes first how the Treasury succeeded in 
gaining administrative autonomy, then virtual independence from the Privy 
Council, and how it regularized and formalized its relationships with the 
Restoration kings. Next, he describes how it utilized its hard-won authority 
to try to control the spending (and thus, to a degree, the administrative be- 
havior) of the other departments and (sometimes nominally) dependent 
revenue boards. Finally, he offers a careful analysis of the organization and 
functioning of the Treasury Office and the Exchequer. In great detail he 
follows the activities of the Lord Treasurer; Treasury Boards; the Treasury 
Secretary and his senior subordinates; Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
such exotic Exchequer satellites as the Auditor of Receipts, Clerk of the 
Pells, and the King’s Remembrancer. The author finds that the Treasury 
made good its claim to administrative pre-eminence in a Topsy-like fashion. 
Its success is attributed not to any dramatic new syndrome of formal powers, 
but rather to the accumulative increase in its business (as modern govern- 
ment — “big government” — began to be foreshadowed), to the develop- 
ment of some skilled administrators, and to the malfunctioning of other 
agencies. “The central fact in the development of the Treasury from 1660 
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to 1702 is undoubtedly administrative and not constitutional.” Professor 
Baxter makes a persuasive case for the crucial importance to this develop- 
ment, of the change from a single Lord Treasurer to the collegial Commis- 
sion of Treasury Lords. On the whole, he concludes that the Treasury had 
developed, for its time, given the unique historical environment, into a 
viable instrument of public administration. Thus, although it could not 
collect revenues properly (because of the risk of rebellion), and though it 
could not discipline its own personnel (because of political considerations), 
and though it could not manage “the simplest financial operations with 
modern efficiency” (“because of the primitive institutional character of the 
economy”), Dr. Baxter still concludes that “they did as well as any central 
agency could be expected to do under the circumstances.” “On its own 
terms, however, the Treasury was efficient enough. Working under bizarre 
conditions, political and economic, for which it was not responsible, the 
Treasury somehow managed to provide that last piece of gold which was to 
win the struggle against Louis XIV.” 

Although this work is an altogether excellent one, it provides rough going 
occasionally for any reader who is not an expert in English history, or per- 
haps even in more specialized Restoration history. Esoteric knowledge of 
personalities, government and constitutional forms, and even of the pictures- 
que language, is assumed. The reader will be mystified (and perhaps 
charmed) by such items as “queen’s jointure,” “dormant Privy Seal,” “First 
Fruits and Tenths,” “recusant’s rate,” “imprest accomptants,” “to levy a 
distress” and to “restore distraints.” In few cases are such terms explained. 
This is doubly unfortunate when certain minor procedures are explained in 


excruciating detail. 
ne ALEX GoTTFRIED. 


University of Washington. 


A Passion for Anonymity: The Autobiography of Louis Brownlow, Second 
Half. By Louis Browntow. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1958. Pp. 500. $7.50.) 


In this volume Louis Brownlow continues and concludes the account 
of his remarkable career as journalist, world traveler, administrator, and 
adviser to Presidents. The narrative begins with his appointment in January, 
1915, to the position of commissioner of the District of Columbia. He has 
devoted the remainder of his life to the practice, the mastery, and the ad- 
vancement of the art of administration. From the hills of East Tennessee 
where he fought unbeatable political odds in Knoxville to the didactic fer- 
ment around the Social Science table of the University of Chicago’s 
Quadrangle Club in the company of savants like Merriam and White; from 
the grubby task of installing a new garbage system for the District of Colum- 
bia to that of drafting the blueprint that institutionalized the most powerful 
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executive position in the free world, Louis Brownlow’s life and experiences 
spanned the golden years in the development of American public adminis- 
tration. To list the organizations in his field founded or headed by this ac- 
complishing Hercules of management would require more space than is 
available here. 

He is best known among political scientists for his work on the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management, of which he was chairman, 
and as the genius who presided over the organization and early years of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, from which he retired as Director 
in 1945. The deservedly high reputation among scholars of the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Administrative Management is a matter of 
common acknowledgement; that both Hoover Commissions modeled their 
work closely after its pattern attests to its enduring worth. The work of the 
Brownlow Committee helped to equip the Presidency with the institutional 
buttressing so vitally necessary to enable it to confront the tasks of the critical 
period since 1940. 

Qualities that contributed to Brownlow’s success in administration are 
evident from a reading of the work. He was obsessed with “a passion for 
anonymity,” and, equally, with a passion for detail. He had an extraordi- 
nary talent for sizing up the potential in men with whom he came into con- 
tact, and an uncanny ability for picking the right man for the job. His 
capacity for long hours of hard work failed him on but two occasions — 
when the intolerable strain of the Knoxville political environment became 
unbearable, and when, after completing the heavy burden of service on the 
President’s Committee he suffered a coronary occlusion. He was a “hard 
bargainer” but a fair one, and a demon for facts. His autobiography indicates 
no bitterness toward anyone; if he had enemies it is not apparent from his 
words. 

In the twilight years of a distinguished career in public affairs, Louis 
Brownlow has given us a fascinating glimpse not only of his personality but 
of many of his contemporaries, great and obscure, as well. His book deserves 
the place it will find on many required reading lists in public administration, 
both for the light it throws on his career in managment and for its value as 
a perceptive case study in the practice of administration. Louis Brownlow 
can reflect with pride on his part in shaping an administrative system capable 
of meeting challenges undreamed of in his youth. And as he contemplates 
his twin passions for democracy and for administrative efficiency, he can 
accept with deep satisfaction the accolades of that host of discerning critics 
who have placed him in the front rank of those who, in this century, have 
advanced us nearer the attainment of the democratic ideal through the art 


and science of public administration. 
Tuomas Payne. 


Montana State University. 
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The American Idea of Mission: Concepts of National Purpose and Destiny. 
By Epwarp McNAa tt Burns. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 385. $9.00.) 


According to the author, the idea of America as a land of promise and 
mission existed even before the American continent was settled. Since the 
time of the earliest colonists, through the age of Jefferson and Madison down 
to the present day, the idea of mission, although changing from age to age, 
has been always present. The ramifications of this American ideology — in 
terms of the national heritage, the promised land, democracy and mission, 
freedom and equality, the gospel of individualism, the ethnic rationalization, 
religion and morality, war as an instrument of national mission, the empire 
and world leadership, the decline and fall of America, and the America of 
the future — are presented here by Burns who conceives them as two ex- 
tremes, idealism and practical-mindedness, of the national thinking which 
continue to divide the people into at least two political parties, and who 
knows how many more ideological ones. Quoting leaders from George 
Washington to Dwight Eisenhower, the author traces the development of 
national positions and thinking — sometimes influenced by powerful men, 
sometimes by momentous events — around concepts that have formed the 
national character. He devotes one chapter to an objective consideration 
of American’s several ideals and the gap between the ideal and the practice. 

Although Burns is a professor of history and political science he has 
shown here a remarkable grasp of the principles developed by the field 
known as the sociology of knowledge. In fact, it is his contribution to the 
sociological ramifications of this topic that stands out, as he says nothing new 
about the dominant ideological cross-currents he handles but has a lot of 
interesting things to say when handling them in their sociological frame- 
work. The reviewer, in fact, would give an additional credit to Burns for 
making a distinctive contribution to the whole idea of “cultural pluralism” 
which is currently so attractive to the educational sociologist and progressive 
educator, by showing how many aspects of America’s cultural heritage are 
derived from “foreign” sources. “Our chief claim to originality must lie 
in the extensive adaptations we have made of some of these borrowed in- 
stitutions and in our establishment of a political milieu free from the relics 
of feudalism which hampered the development of liberty and equality in 
the world across the sea. 

There is a curious fascination about looking at one’s country’s history 
through the ideological microscope. This whole eventful story is told by 
Burns in masterful fashion, who narrates it with scrupulous moderation, 
discriminating nicely between provable facts, assertion made under suspi- 
cion of partisan purpose, and mere conjectures. In short, these are some of 
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the outstanding characteristics of a work of profound insight and under- 


standing. 
S Joseru S. Roucex. 


University of Bridgeport. 


World Affairs: Problems and Prospects. By Etton Atwater, WILLIAM 
Butz, Kent Forster, Neat Riemer. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1958. Pp. 621. $6.95.) 


World Politics. By A. F. K. OrGanski. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1958. Pp. 461. $7.50.) 


Dilemmas of Politics. By Hans J. MorceNTHAU. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. 390. $7.50.) 


International Politics. By Freperick L. SCHUMAN. (6th ed.; New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Cmpany. 1958. Pp. 745. $7.50.) 


The Atwater volume’s first chapter recites the casualties at Hiroshima, 
genocide as practiced by Hitler, and Stalin’s liquidation of the kulaks (in 
that sequence) to shock the reader and to build up within him a desire for a 
world order which would make such activities impossible in the future. The 
ideology of the authors finds frequent expression in references to the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. The basic Quaker philosophy is stated 


under the rubric “The Proper Perspective for a Just and Peaceful World” in 
which it is argued that such an order “‘can only be built on love, trust, and 
confidence. It can never be built on hate, distrust, and fear . . . Peace will 
not be for the strong but for the just; that there will be neither peace until 
men learn to be just, nor justice until men determine to renounce violence.” 
This preoccupation with moral values persists to the extreme that only in 
a footnote in the appendix is there to be found reference to the National 
Security Council, an organ of American power. 

Dr. Morgenthau, on the other hand, states that the power struggle is 
“elemental, undisguised and all-pervading.” There is a relationship be- 
tween morality and power, adds Professor Morgenthau, in that morality 
limits the means that power employs; morality places the stamp of approval 
upon some actions which thereby become politically feasible; “morality 
serves interests and power as their ideological justification.” Later, he states 
that it is not a case of conflict between utopianism (morality) versus realism 
(immorality), but “the contest is rather between one type of political moral- 
ity and another type of political morality, one taking as its standard universal 
moral principles abstractly formulated, the other weighing these principles 
against the moral requirements of concrete political action, their relative 
merits to be decided by a prudent evaluation of the political consequences 
to which they are likely to lend.” 
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Dr. Schuman agrees with Professor Morgenthau in repudiating the con- 
cept that there is conflict between morality and power. Indeed he goes a full 
step further than that, in showing how inextricably tangled the two elements 
are in U.S. diplomatic history. He does disagree with Morgenthau’s state- 
ment that the power struggle is undisguised; for disguise, or propaganda, 
in Schuman’s view, is almost total: “Americans must ever persuade them- 
selves and others that their foreign policy is not concerned with problems 
of power (which are the only problems with which a rational foreign policy 
can ever be concerned) but with questions of ethics (which clearly have 
nothing to do with power politics, save as a basis of propaganda).”. Thence 
came the crusades to make the world safe for democracy, to establish the 
four freedoms everywhere in the world, and to liberate mankind from 
Marxist slavery. 

Given the differing outlooks of the authors, there is a considerable simi- 
larity in the contents of these four volumes, three of which obviously aspire 
to adoption as required textbooks. Each has sections or chapters on: nation- 
alism, communism, the practice and organization of diplomacy, interna- 
tional organizations, the roles of power, of morality, of democracy, and of 
economic resources. Exceptions to the similarity is noted in that Morgenthau 
has little on international organizations and Organski has nothing on moral- 
ity and little on democracy. Schuman and Organski spend considerable 
time on colonialism and imperialism; Atwater et al. and Organski devote 
the most space to science; Morgenthau and Schuman give the most atten- 
tion (although it is not much) to international !aw. 

Dr. Schuman does not foresee the coming of world government, but 
opines that “another world war is now impossible and unthinkable.” In 
his final section he states that “both sides will draw back . . . from the final 
irrevocable step of global hostilities. Endless friction and conflict lie ahead, 
but not global war.” 

Dr. Organski (he is in his early thirties) boldly predicts that there is 
slight chance of seric«1s conflict between China and Russia. “The question 
is not whether China will become the most powerful nation on earth, but 
rather, how long it will take her to achieve this status.” India will determine 
the balance of power between communism and the West; and war between 
the U.S. and Russia is “highly likely in 15 to 25 years,” but if this is avoided, 
a later war with China is not likely. 

Atwater’s chapter “Is Diplomatic Negotiation Feasible” briefly covers 
the evolution of diplomacy, its language, officials, techniques, limitations 
and potentialities. He cites recent use of diplomacy in problems concerning 
Germany, Austria, and Korea. Morgenthau’s chapter is candidly entitled 
“The Disparagement of Diplomacy.” Isolationists think that the country 
can dispense with an active foreign policy and with diplomacy as well. 
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Others, seeking a new world order, view diplomacy as a stumbling block to 
the establishment of a more peaceful and orderly system. But Dr. Morgen- 
thau concludes that the new era of international relations calls for the re- 
storation of traditional diplomatic practices. Professor Schuman lists specific 
numbers of dollars contributed to party campaign funds by non-career Am- 
bassadors but then goes on to give a serious summary of the history and func- 
tioning of the State Department and of the foreign service. Dr. Organski 
concludes that diplomacy has declined in importance although writers er- 
roneously still consider it to be important. This error derives, he says, from 
so much of our knowledge of international relations coming from diplo- 
matic documents (journalists will be surprised at this); because it is a 
“glamorous profession staffed by an elite”; “‘and because the general public 
wishes so desperately that there were some simple technique of avoiding 
the troubles of our age.” 


Washington, D.C. 


Wicarp F, Barer. 


Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. By James M. CoteMan. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 510. $7.50.) 


Nowhere in the world is political change going on as rapidly as in Africa. 
By the end of 1960 there will probably be at least ten independent states 


south of the Sahara. In most cases, these new political entities are as much 
terra incognita to the average political scientist as they are to the average 
citizen, yet in an international situation where the attitude of even small 
states can be crucial, an understanding of their politics is a matter not only 
of theoretical but of practical importance. 

Of no state can this be more truly said than of Nigeria. Its population of 
over thirty millions makes it far and away the largest political unit on the 
continent; for this reason alone it is bound to play a decisive role in the 
future cf Africa. Yet even the casual observer is aware that Nigeria will 
gain its independence in October of 1960 still in many respects a house 
divided, with no single national leader who can speak for its various peoples 
in the way that Nkrumah or Sekou Toure can speak for their nations. The 
internal complications of Nigerian politics are therefore of special impor- 
tance, and the appearance of Professor Coleman’s major study of Nigerian 
political development at this time is especially welcome. 

He presents the story of Nigerian nationalism in historical narrative form. 
He focuses on the rise of various social] groups in which linguistic and tribal 
affiliations tended to overshadow economic considerations, and then shows 
how these groups on entering the political scene grew increasingly resentful 
of British colonial rule, and at the same time increasingly suspicious of and 
antagonistic toward one another. As a result, Nigeria will enter upon its 
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life as an independent nation with a federal system of government. The 
central government will be headed not by Azikewe or Awolowo, the leaders 
of its two most modernized and politically adept tribal-regional factions, but 
by a Moslem from the politically less developed but more heavily populated 
North, who will preside over an interparty coalition. How long the federal 
arrangement will last once independence is a reality is problematical. Al- 
though pan-Nigerian nationalist sentiment is on the rise, especially among 
the youth, Nigeria presents an almos: classic case cf the establishment of a 
state prior to the existence of a real nation. Its future should hold valuable 
lessons for all those who are concerned with the relative importance of legal 
and political institutions as against social and cultural unity as a basis for 
the creation of viable states. 

Writers in the field of comparative government have always laid great 
stress on the historical background of political systems, and in recent years, 
on the social matrix in which they operate as well. Nowhere, as Nigeria: 
Background to Nationalism illustrates, are these factors more important 
than in the emerging African states. Whether or not parliamentary govern- 
ment can survive in an independent Africa is a debatable question: what 
is not debatable is the extent to which these institutional forms have little 
influence or importance in themselves, but are at best the epiphenomena of 
the struggle for power among competing ethnic and social groups. The 
important questions to ask in comparing Nigerian government to that of 
other Negro African states are therefore not questions about the comparative 
roles of the cabinet, the committee system, and the judiciary, but questions 
about comparative mass politics, which in Africa means comparative nation- 
alist movements. 

Unlike some previous students of African nationalism, Professor Cole- 
man places his major emphasis on the unique aspects of the historical de- 
velopment of the area he describes, expressly rejecting the traditional termi- 
nology of the social sciences as “imprecise” and “inadequate” when applied 
to the African experience. His study provides a valuable introduction to 


the new giant among the African states. 
g 8 Victor C. FEerkiss. 


St. Mary’s College. 


From Bismarck to Adenauer: Aspects of German Statecraft. By Gorpon 
A. Craic. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1958. Pp. xvii, 156. $4.50.) 


This series of studies of German statesmen seeks to find the true quali- 
ties of the statesman rather than to analyze the history of his diplomacy. 
Thus Bismarck possessed “three pre-eminent qualities . . . passion, a feeling 
of responsibility, and a sense of proportion.” The “Epigones” who followed 
him lacked these qualities. “Each of them departed, in one or more ways, 
from the principles that guided Bismarck’s statecraft, to the detriment of the 
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nation.” Holstein’s “lack of proportion,” Biilow’s lack of “a sense of respori- 
sibility,” Kiderlein’s “lack of the kind of passion that Bismarck devoted to 
his calling,” were all fatal in the period from 1890 to 1914. For some reason, 
there is no discussion of Bethmann. Personality deficiencies appear in 
Rathenau, a whole new set of assets in Stresemann and Adenauer. 

A good deal of the discussion follows familiar lines; that is, the contrast 
between Bismarck and his successors, the malignant suspicions of Holstein, 
the oiliness of Biilow. Some readers may be surprised, by contrast, with 
the vigor of the author’s attack on Kiderlein and Briining, both of whom 
have “been accorded a degree of respect . . . out of all proportion to [their] 
accomplishments.” While the author makes an effort to emphasize some 
of Holstein’s good qualities, there is no mention at all of Biilow’s or Kider- 
lein’s attitude toward the naval race, surely a most important element in 
prewar diplomacy. Nor is there any reference to the Moroccan agreement 
of 1909 and Kiderlein’s part therein. His policies during the Balkan Wars 
are noted only in passing. The central charge against Kiderlein is the “leap 
of the panther” in 1911, with no reference to the situation in which that 
took place. The German solution in the Bosnian crisis, often interpreted as 
a mediatory approach whose friendly spirit Isvolski himself recognized at 
the time, appears as a mere brutal ultimatum. 

The weakness of the book, thus, lies in part in the attempt to analyze 
so many controversial figures in 150 pages. It is impossible to present evi- 
dence or detailed discussion to support a number of highly debatable con- 
clusions which are strewn throughout the book. Much more serious is the 
tendency to concentrate on the form and technique of diplomacy to the 
virtual exclusion of its purpose and history. 

There is a certain artificial atmosphere about an interpretation of Bis- 
marck which only once shows an awareness of the opportunities offered by 
the period 1856-70. The Epigones seem to operate in a complete vacuum. 
On the other hand, the diplomats of the twenties could only “make a virtue 
of necessity.” Unfortunately, a system of maxims of diplomacy may or may 
not work in shifting historical circumstances. Kiderlein’s firmness diregarded 
“the possibilities of amicable settlement,” but Stresemann’s “brilliant diplo- 
matic achievement” at Locarno was based on an ability “to be completely 
uncompromising,” “to be more stubborn than his partners . . . and to refuse 
to allow their importunities to force him to accept second-best solutions.” 
Adenauer also has succeeded by “his incredible mulishness on important 
issues.” Hitler paid little attention to diplomats and “‘it is no accident that 
the two German régimes that willfully denied [the importance of the trained 
diplomat] led Germany to war. World-shaking events thus depend on form 
rather than the whole historical setting. 

Finally, the justification of the book is that reflection on the past will 
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help us with present problems. But there is not a word of this. Should we, 
like Bismarck, feel that “in rigidity lay danger”? Should we cultivate his 
“ambiguities and inconsistencies” which offended Holstein’s “tidy soul”? 
Have we been avoiding “diplomatic improvisation” and “old-fashioned 
power policy”? Or is it true that pondering the “methods” of the diplomats 
will not help with Russia, who “is more an elementary force than a govern- 
ment,” and “must be treated like bad weather’’? 


Univeritey of California, Lee Angeles. Witua R. Hitcucock. 


A Psychological Warfare Casebook. By Wituiam E. DauGHERTY and Mor- 
Ris JaNow1Tz. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1958. Pp. 880. $12.50.) 


Any one interested in propaganda and public opinion can profitably 
spend many hours with this immense book, and those who teach college 
courses in the area will want to assign readings in it. Most of the cases are 
short; for instance, the account by Edward M. Kirby and Jack W. Harris of 
how American propaganda induced the Italian fleet to surrender in 1943 
is only a little more than one page; yet it has in it all the elements necessary, 
and it concludes with a climax, a tribute from British Admiral Andrew 
Cunningham: “Congratulate the Americans for me. They have accom- 
plished in one day with radio propaganda what I have been trying to do 
for three years with my fleet.” Many original propaganda documents are 
reprinted, such as Secretary Henry L. Stimson’s letter to Senator William 
E. Borah announcing the Stimson Doctrine of non-recognition. 

Although many of the cases were written for this volume —a large 
number of them by the senior editor — the writings of seventy-two other 
authors are drawn upon for materials. Among them are such familiar names 
as Leonard Cottrell, Gladwin Hill, Clyde Kluckhohn, Harold Lasswell, 
Daniel Lerner, and Wilbur Schramm. Editorial notes introduce each chap- 
ter and each selection. There are extensive bibliographies. 

The materials in Chapter 3, “Psychological Warfare in American His- 
tory,” should be of particular interest to American students. From the Battle 
of Bunker Hill to the Korean conflict, Americans have used these devices of 
propaganda, sometimes astutely (the Emancipation Proclamation) some- 
times unfortunately (unconditional surrender in World War II). 

The cases include material from well-known foreign propagandists, such 
as Josef Goebbels and Ilya Ehrenburg. Paradoxically, Goebbels was so suc- 
cessful on one occasion that he failed: Hitler believed and acted upon the 
propaganda his minister put out. Ti dedns Tai Diaitin oe: 


University of Colorado. 
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This Is Communist Hungary. Edited by Ropert F. DELANEY; introduction 
by JoHN MacCormackx. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1958. 
Pp. xxviii, 260. $4.50.) 


This collection of eight essays on the conditions of life under the Com- 
munist regime in Hungary was written by refugees of the abortive revolt of 
1956. The contributors include both antiCCommunists and ex-Communists, 
and the range of their topics comprehends family life, religion, mass media, 
music, education, the role of youth, the political apparatus, and the econ- 
omy. These are personal chronicles much more than they are scholarly 
monographs; but unless the political scientist is concerned only with face- 
less data, he will find these intensely human accounts as significant as they 
are moving. 

For the most part, the writers describe a pattern of communism in Hun- 
gary similar to that of the other Soviet satellites. The ominous presence of 
Russia hangs over the land; Marxian doctrine prescribes every form of be- 
havior, in the home, at the lathe, on the farm, in school, in the arts. Indoc- 
trination pervades all the mass media, incessantly. Enforced conformity 
breeds dissent, which in turn brings on the secret police. There is a sys 
tematic assault upon personality in the attempt to force collective conscious- 
ness upon all. Every failure of the regime is attributed to sinister enemies 
of the people and to war-breeding imperialists. 

Popular attitudes toward the Hungarian regime fell into much the same 
fourfold division common to the other satellites: the active collaborators, the 
passive compromisers, the nonco-operators, and the active resisters. But 
by contrast with, say, Czechoslovakia or Rumania, the latter two groups in 
Hungary comprised so substantial a share of the population as to make 
possible the spontaneous uprising of October, 1956, in all its remarkable 
breadth and heroism. If the eight essays of this book are to be accredited, 
it was the unique historical and social context of the Hungarian people — 
in particular the family, the church, and the indomitable national tempera- 
ment — which provided the sinews of revolt. 

Unlike the earlier regimes of political feudalism in Hungary, the post- 
‘war Communist leadership could offer little that was congenial to the social 
behavior of the Hungarian people. Although the powerful family and 
church traditions had begun to erode by 1956, the process generated wide- 
spread resistance. The consolidation of Communist power, with its accom- 
panying purges and secret police, fortified the state apparatus only at the ex- 
pense of public support. If the economy had been able to yield an improved 
standard of living, the number of passive compromisers might have in- 
creased; but ten years of the new order had instead brought a decline in 
real income and goods. 


Nonetheless, as Jozsef Magyar points up in a candid and instructive chap- 
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ter on the Church in Hungary, “every heresy [communism] includes a 
grain of truth” which, even when mixed with error, “exercises positive in- 
fluence.” Communism in Hungary, he states, set out to do what the Church 
in that country had so woefully neglected throughout its history: to accord 
human dignity to the working class and peasants, and to extend to them such 
benefits as free education, social security, and paid vacations; to break down 
the rigid class barries which had for so long perpetuated a rule of privilege; 
and to awaken the people to a keener intellectual and moral independence. 
With respect to Hungary there is some reason to say, in Seneca’s words, 


that no tragedy is without its compensation . 
aes 7 Louts WASSERMAN. 


San Francisco State College. 


Theory and Reality in Public International Law. By CHARLES DE VISSCHER, 
translated by P. E. Corsett. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1957. Pp. xvi, 381. $5.00.) 


The present book is a translation of Théories et Réalités en Droit In- 
ternational Public, which attracted deservedly favorable attention from a 
rather small band of readers in North America when the first, Paris, edition 
appeared in 1953. The author, professor at the University of Louvain and 
a Belgian international lawyer of the highest distinction, has served as adviser 
to his government in international problems, and as a judge of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This translation makes his work available to a much 
larger number of readers here. The translator, until his recent retirement 
a member of the Center of International Studies at Princeton, is an equally 
distinguished figure in the same field, a former professor at Yale and McGill, 
and earlier a member of the staff of the International Labor Office. 

De Visscher’s book falls into the same general category as Corbett’s own 
Law and Society in the Relations of States (1951); that is to say, it tries to 
face four-square the question of what is the actual relationship between 
legal theory and political practice. It is a painful commonplace to observe 
that the more high-flown notions of international law, that picture it as 
a rigid system above and apart from political practice, are a mere intellec- 
tual concept as useless as imaginary. At the same time, it is not realistic at 
all to deny the observed facts that in some of their relationships (particularly 
those that do not impinge closely on questions of power or prestige) govern- 
ments have elaborated, and customarily follow, a quite extensive code of 
rules. The unsatisfactory thing about the system is that it is most effective 
in areas that matter least, least effecive in regard to the great questions of 
peace and war on which all our futures depend. 

Apart from the consistent intention, observed throughout the book, to 
build a bridge between the legal structure and the facts of international 
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political life, the outline is in the main historical. It begins with a compara- 
tively brief series of chapters on political power in external relations from 
the beginnings of the modern state to the present, then considers the general 
relations of power and law in the international sphere. The third and longest 
part of the book deals with “convergences and tensions of |law and power 
iN positive international law.” A final chapter is on the judicial settlement 
of disputes. 

The great merit of the book is that de Visscher sees the international 
scene steadily and sees it whole, without divagations into either optimism or 
pessimism. His translator has served him well; Corbett’s version is correct, 
robust, and scholarly. It might well be used as a text in upper-division 
courses or in graduate schools. If the students found it occasionally difficult, 
so much the better. Occasionally the translator’s function has been inter- 
preted somewhat narrowly; e.g., why give citations to the French translations 
of Churchill’s works, which an English reader is unlikely to have, though 
he is likely to have the original available? 

The points that one might query in de Visscher’s text are few indeed, 
but here is one. He says, “The wisdom of the negotiators at Vienna was the 
wisdom of old men.” Actually, there can have been few international con- 
ferences where the average age of the principal negotiators was lower. At 
Vienna, Metternich was 41, Alexander I was 37, Castlereagh and Welling- 
ton were both 45. The veteran Talleyrand, 60, would be still en mission 
twenty years later, as ambassador in London. The average age was 46. No, 
the key to the attitude of the men of Vienna, particularly Metternich and 
Talleyrand, was simply that they wanted a stable world, in which they 
could pursue lives of elegant lechery undisturbed by political and military 
upheavals. Not the highest of human aims, certainly; but we have become 
painfully familiar with others that, in wielders of power, are more vicious 


and destructive to the rest of mankind. 
ARTHUR C. TURNER. 


University of California, Riverside. 


The Impact of Air Power: National Security and World Politics. Edited by 
Eucene M. Emme. (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 894. $12.50.) 


The title of this book inevitably calls to mind Mahan’s classic study con- 
cerning the influence of sea power upon history. Mahan boldly presented 
a thesis, which, if not completely new, had not been stated as clearly pre- 
viously. Emme, on the other hand, suggests rather than spells out a similar 
theory concerning air power. From time to time in his essays which introduce 
the various readings forming the heart of his volume, he states that the 
significance of air power lies in the struggle for the command of air space; 
his selection of documents supports this contention. 
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Perhaps the major criticism which can be leveled at this book is the fact 
that Emme has preferred to suggest this theory of the impact of air power 
rather than boldly asserting it. He states somewhat apologetically, it seems, 
that no one has come forward yet as the author of a comprehensive theory 
of air power and that when such a theory is developed, it will reflect the 
ideas of the men such as Douhet, Mitchell, Trenchard, and de Seversky 
whose writings are collected in this book. Judging from Emme’s training 
and experience, he would appear to be the logical person to propound such 
a theory. 

Since he has chosen to suggest rather than to assert such a theory, this 
present volume must be judged on the basis of his intentions — “to make 
fully clear the problems created by the rise of air power as an instrument 
of national policy and by its influence upon the ways and means of achieving 
national security.” By indirection he appears to be encouraging the reader 
to develop his own theory regarding the impact of air power. In these pur- 
poses he is successful. His introductory essays are frequently provocative; 
his selection of documents, especially those dealing with geography, inter- 
national relations, and air power and with classical theories of air power 
are judiciously chosen; His approach which moves from theory and histor- 
ical backgrounds through actual developments, 1939-1945, to a considera- 
tion of air power as an instrument of national policy and its influence upon 
future international relations is logical and balanced. The book should 
serve as a basic reference on the subject of air power for some time to come. 


Ladeareiey of Idaho. Frep H. WINKLER. 


Politics in an Urban African Community. By A. L. Epstein. (New York: 
The Humanities Press, for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia. 1958. Pp. xix, 254. $5.50.) 


Twenty years ago Godfrey Wilson wrote a short monograph on the 
Land Rights of Individuals Among the Nyakusa, and thereby established 
a new direction in organized African studies. Since Wilson’s day, his 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute has remained a semiofficial but utterly inde- 
pendent research organization for Northern Rhodesia. As a consequence, 
it has had to survive the occasional storm of political disapproval; and it has 
published a distinguished list of studies. The Institute has never looked for 
a broad public following; the methods of its research workers have occa- 
sionally been forbiddingly technical; and they have seldom yielded to the 
temptation (one suspects that it is slight) to popularize. As an unfortunate 
consequence, their work is not widely knov7n among political scientists. 

The analytical sociologist is concerned with the part that each culture 
element plays in the survival of the group. There is a good deal of apparent 
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conflict among these culture elements, particularly in a rapidly changing 
environment, and a large part of the research at Rhodes-Livingstone is de- 
voted to explaining behavior which seems contradictory or inconsistent 
because of what Dr. Epstein here calls “intercalary” situations. 

Dr. Epstein’s book on African politics in the Copperbelt town of Luan- 
shya is a study in both urbanism and politics. His sociological analysis is 
detailed, complex, and important. Its complexity is, indeed, its key, for 
his whole argument is that the Africans of Northern Rhodesia find them- 
selves divided rather than united as a result of their modernity. The earliest 
cleavages which he describes are between the Tribal Elders and the newer 
organizations which were first organized around the job, but became in- 
creasingly political and nationalistic. The victory of these newer organiza- 
tions could be regarded as a clear-cut victory of nationalists and modernists 
over traditionalists, but Dr. Epstein chooses to regard it rather as a sign of 
the increasing complexity of the commitments of Copperbelt Africans. This 
thesis is further developed as he traces, in fascinating detail, the collisions of 
policy among and within the new organizations, all of which were working 
for what goes superficially by the name of “Advancement of African Inter- 
ests,” or “Nationalism.” On each occasion the African leaders found them- 
selves trapped by their dual roles. Thus he considers the dilemma of the 
leaders of the African Mine Workers’ Trade Union — English-speaking, 
educated, and holding, usually, clerical positions —— who are dependent 
upon a membership which is overwhelmingly uneducated, and which re- 
gards education as the symbol of compromise and moderacy. He records in 
some detail the incredible fiasco of the butcher boycott and how this boy- 
cott divided the African Congress from the Mine Workers’ Union, and 
within the Congress how it divided the leadership. The Congress is a 
national organization, and by virtue of that very fact it is susceptible to the 
various regional and special interests which play upon it. Dr. Epstein fills 
many of the gaps which have hitherto been explained away in terms of 
African nationalism and other such generalities, as if the Africans were an 
undifferentiated mass, or at best were ranged from top to bottom in terms of 
some simple index of modernity, such as literacy or nationalistic militancy. 

For all of its many excellences, this book would seem to omit a dimension 
from the study of modern Africa: a dimension to which Epstein returns 
again and again in his references to nationalism and the educated leaders, 
only in order to blur its impact with his account of the duality that has 
played upon every situation which he describes. African nationalism oc- 
cupies much the same role in these situations that the older school of polit- 
ical theorists once attributed to the General Will. Dr. Epstein has written 
at length on nationalism as a disintegrative force, but he seems to have 
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done less than justice to nationlism as an organizing power, perhaps because 
of the special circumstances which he has observed in Northern Rhodesia. 


. : FRANK UNTERMYER. 
Roosevelt University. 


The Falling Rate of Profit. By JosepH M. Gittman. (New York: Cameron 
Associates. 1958. Pp. 172. $5.00.) 


Joseph M. Gillman, an American Marxist economist, sets out to put the 
Marxian law of the falling rate of protit to a statistical test based on the 
experience of American capitalism. On a flow basis, the one traditionally 
usec by Marxist scholars, he finds that the rate of profit shows a persistent 
tendency to rise instead of fall. He then uses a stock basis in which constant 
capital (the Marxist c) is computed as the “values of plant and equipment 
taken at their reproduction costs at current prices, net of depreciation.”” On 
this basis he finds that the rate of profit declined from 1880 to 1919, but 
rose from that date on. (These results should be viewed with some caution 
because estimates of costs of reproduction are always highly questionable, 
as demonstrated by long and unsuccessful experience with them in public 
utility regulation.) At any rate, these data confirm his findings that the 
rate of profit from 1919 on has refused to behave in true Marxian fashion. 

Gillman concludes that the Marxian law of falling profits must he re- 
formulated. He does this by bringing in a new factor, u, representing un- 
productive expenditures. When these “non-surplus-value producing” ex- 
penditures for government, advertising, and sales promotion are deducted 
from surplus value, profits are reduced and the Marxist tendency reasserts 
itself — the rate of profit as calculated falls. The outcome, as Gillman sees 
it, is that American capitalism is becoming a consumption economy char- 
acterized by accumulation of u instead of by private accumulation of real 
capital, c. He raises the question of how long capitalism can avoid slipping 
into socialist modes of production, and strongly implies that the answer is: 
Not long. 

It is ironic that the Marxist theory which stressed the evolutionary 
stages of economic life should now be bound to rigid concepts, so that “capi- 
talism” means only the pattern of behavior that Marx observed a century 
ago. The fact that a capitalistic system provides its people with welfare 
benefits exceeding those of any communistic system is taken as a fault 
rather than a sign of the flexibility and viability of the system. It is also ironic 
that what started out to be “scientific” socialism should refuse all subsequent 
advances in economic science. Economic analysis confined to the concepts 
of economists of a century back, and unenlightened by the insights and 
techniques of marginalism and by Keynesian concepts (among others), can 
give little real understanding of the modern economy. 
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Gillman has done a painstaking and devoted statistical job under the 
difficulty which he notes, that American corporations do not collect and 
report statistics in Marxist categories. Perhaps the chief interest of the book 
will be to historians of economic thought who will find the concrete exam- 
ples of Marxian economic concepts developed from recent statistics helpful 
to an understanding of Marx. Most students, however, will be impressed by 
a study of the book how insignificant the economics of Marx has been to 
the contemporary success of communism as a political movement. This 
success has been in no way related to the concerns of Marx and of Gillman 
with the future trends of the organic composition of capital and the rate 


of profit. WiruaM F. Kennepy. 


University of California, Santa Barbara. 


To Win the Minds of Men. By Peter Grotue. (Box 558, Palo Alto: Paci- 
fic Books. 1958. Pp. xi, 241. $5.50.) 


Peter Grothe, an American journalist in Europe, spent two years in 
United States Army service in Berlin. During his stay there, from 1954 to 
1956, he was charged with responsibility for feature stories in the Stars and 
Stripes and the Army Times; and he availed himself of opportunities pro- 
vided to gather material for this book, a study of Communist propaganda in 
East Germany. 

The melancholy tale of the Communist propaganda offensive upon the 
peop!e of East Germany is described and analyzed in this volume with both 
insight and clarity. Mr. Grothe studied documents and read publications. 
He inte:viewed extensively residents and former residents of East Germany. 
He even engaged in a dramatic.confrontation with Gerhart Eisler, the East 
Gern.an propaganda chief and former Comintern representative to the 
United States, at an East Berlin rally of the German-Soviet Friendship 
Society. 

This volume is especially useful as an account of the operation of the 
Commu.iist propaganda machine as it appears in all its various forms in the 
Gernian Democratic Republic. Here we learn of its organization, its applica- 
tion to the arts and to the schools, its utilization of the press, radio, television, 
and youth organization as well as the role of terror as a propaganda device. 
The book concludes with three chapters devoted to “the counterpropaganda 
war.” Recent negotiations of Foreign Ministers at Geneva which concerned 
itself in part with hostile propaganda emanating from both East and West 
Berlin, make Mr. Grothe’s account of the several propaganda and counter- 
propaganda efforts a timely one. Most important, in this respect, is the 
unique, albeit difficult position of the church in East Germany which often 
plays the role of a force that limits the effectiveness of Communist propa- 
ganda. 
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To Win the Minds of Men provides description and analysis of a most 
important device of Soviet domination of its satellites and their peoples. 
One might wish that some inaccuracies were eliminated from the book. 
Plekhanov can hardly be described as a Communist theorist; the distinction 
the author makes between agitation and propaganda ascribed to Lenin is 
not quite what the author avers it to be. Such minor detractions do not 
deny the real value that this book offers to all interested in Communist 
propaganda warfare as waged by satellites against their own people. 

The book might have benefitted from a greater awareness of the directing 
role played by the Soviet Communist leadership over the propaganda 
activities of all Communist parties including the Socialist Unity party. Use- 
ful insights would have been added had the author developed the role as- 
signed agitation and propaganda in the range of tactics utilized by the world 


Communist movement. 
J. Leo CEFKIN. 


Colorado State University. 


Indo-Pakistan Relations, 1947-1955. By Jyor1 BHusAN Das Gupta. (Am- 
sterdam: Djambatan. 1958. Pp. xii, 254. Bibliographies. Dfl. 18.50.) 


The author of this objective and authoritative volume is endowed with 
an acute perception of the complex factors in the lives of the teeming mil- 
lions of people who live in this sub-continent. Before the bar of history he 


finds Pakistan more often guilty of intransigence than India. 

The underlying cause of the interminable and seemingly insoluble dis- 
putes between India and Pakistan is an ideological one: Islam vs. Indian 
secularism. The objective of this study is to select those factors in Indian 
society which created disunity between Hindu and Moslem and which 
culminated in the violent partitioning of India between them. 

Communalism is one of these divisive forces. In much of India there 
existed side by side in each community the two segregated communities 
of Moslems and Hindus which worked to achieve exclusively the various 
political, economic, and social goals of each community. The introduction 
of a separate electorate and weightage for Moslems in the Morley—Minto 
Reforms of 1909, to subvert concerted action of Moslem and Hindu against 
imperial Britain, launched this trend toward disunity; and from then on the 
road to constitutionalism and to ultimate Dominion status became the ever 
broadening road to communalism and to the bloody Indo-Pakistan cleavage. 

Kashmir also came to be a land divided by communalism and, in turn, 
has become a major cause of the hostility between India and Pakistan. With 
more than three-fourths of its four million peoples Moslem in 1941 and only 
one-fifth Hindu but with a Hindu Maharajah; with the most popular leader 
in Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah, a Moslem; with a troubled history of con- 
version from a Hindu majority to a Islam majority through the centuries; 
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with Pakistan upholding the view that the termination of paramountcy of 
the British over the Princes of India would mean the independence of Kash- 
mir but with the insistence of Indian leaders, in behalf of the unity of the 
sub-continent, that the termination of paramountcy would mean the trans- 
fer of power over the 565 Indian states to the new Dominion of India if 
they did not earlier accede to the new Dominion of Pakistan; and with 
Kashmir the land of the sources of, or the transit of, the major tributaries 
of the Indus River; with all these issues and many others as sources of fric- 
tion, it is not surprising that Kashmir has been soaked with Indo-Pakistan 
blood. 

Nor is the settlement of the dispute regarding the distribution of the 
waters of the Indus between India and Pakistan yet in sight. The problem 
of evolving a common method for the disposal of the properties evacuated 
by the five million refugees from West Pakistan and the eight million Mos- 
lem refugees to West Pakistan, “the greatest recorded movement mankind 
has ever witnessed,” has not been fully reached. The foreign policy of 
Pakistan designed to win the heart of West Asia, the birthplace of Islam, 
oriented to the West as a member of SEATO and committed to military aid 
from the United States, has caused India to move closer to Communist 
powers, to assert a more vigorous neutralism, and to oppose the role of the 
United States in Pakistan. 

This study deliberately omitted domestic issues, minimized personalities, 
and ended fortuitously in 1955 because the line had to be drawn somewhere. 
In the not too distant future this talented and perspicacious writer should 
further oblige students by completing his study, recasting his ideas in the 
light of such recent events as the release and rearrest of Shiekh Abdullah, 
the establishment of military rule in Pakistan, the weakening of the Baghdad 
Pact, and the Communist reduction of Tibet. 

There ‘s no index; abundant notes fortify the text but they are incon- 
veniently placed at the end of each chapter. 


Universiry of Idaho. 


E. Matcotm Hause. 


The Soviet Crucible: Soviet Government in Theory and Practice. Edited 
with introductory notes by Samuet HENpeEL. Princeton: D. van Nos- 
trand Company. 1959. Pp. xiii, 594. $6.75.) 


This new textbook of readings on Soviet government concentrates on 
giving the student a picture of the historical, ideological, political, economic, 
and social forces which make up the total complex picture of Soviet totali- 
tarianism and is less concerned with the details of the political institutions. 
Professor Hendel has brought together over fifty short selections of great 
variety from the works of well-known and recognized writers and of parti- 
cipants in the Soviet scene. They range from Marx, Engles, and Maurice 
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Dobb to Merle Fainsod, John Plamenatz, Pushkin, Sigmund Freud and Allen 
W. Dulles. Professor Hendel has arranged the selections carefully and has 
skillfully bridged them with concise and useful editorial notes, stating the 
problems and issues. 

It is Professor Hendel’s thesis that “varied and conflicting opinions — 
sometimes among seminal scholars — will make clear the complexities of 
the subject matter, encourage wider reading, and tend to raise the level of 
discourse about the U.S.S.R. to a more informed and sophisticated plane.” 
Although this scheme “has meant the inclusion of some of the most distin- 
guished, as well as authoritative, writers in the Soviet field,” as often as not 
this has also meant the exclusion of the better known works of these writers 
and the inclusion of articles produced for the lay audience or articles specu- 
lating on the future or some hidden aspect of the system. The selections, 
as a result, are general in nature and do not include those which are tightly 
reasoned and documented. The work of E. H. Carr, for example, is not from 
one of his books but is an article which appeared in the Nation. It seems to 
the reviewer that the purpose of a book of readings on Soviet government 
should be not only to give a variety of conclusions about Soviet society but 
to show how the scholar through the welter of propaganda and with a 
paucity of reliable information trys to create an accurate picture of the vari- 
ous parts, The different conclusions do not seem as important as how they 
are arrived at. 

Nevertheless, as a basic text on Soviet government, Professor Hendel 
has compiled and edited a book with many assets, not the least of which is 


clarity of organization and editing. aT Cherents 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Seven Roads to Moscow. By W. G. F. Jackson. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1958. Pp. x, 334. $7.50.) 


Colonel Jackson’s implicit purpose in writing his book is to analyze the 
lessons of Russian military history so that the West may have some guidance 
in a possible hot war. The author’s focus is on seven attempts to conquer 
Russia beginning with the Vikings and ending with the Nazis. The Seven 
Roads to Moscow are the six military routes chosen by the six invading 
armies and the one “political” road of the Polish tsar. Because of the greater 
abundance of information on the later periods, the author explains, the 
book concentrates on the three invasions of Charles XII, Napoleon, and 
Hitler. 

Detailed accounts of the military campaigns are presented in a well- 
organized manner including numerous battle diagrams and frequent dis- 
cussions of broader problems, such as over-all army moraie. Colonel Jackson 
writes in a lively and informative manner. In his accounr of the 1812 Battle 
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of Borodino, he observes that “the two armies stood opposite each other like 
two prize fighters in the ring — one, the champion, over-trained and stale; 
the other, the challenger, inexperienced but just coming up to the peak of 
his form.” Details and lively accounts are followed by conclusions and 
lessons which can be drawn from the campaigns. The author has a neat, 
concise way of summarizing his main findings. Thus, in analyzing the cam- 
paigns of Charles XII, Napoleon, and Hitler, he concludes that each of the 
three, in his own way, underestimated Russia’s powers of recuperation, none 
of them was able to destroy Russia’s ability to bring her great resources of 
manpower into action, and all three tried to do too much with too little. 

Unfortunately, this unique and excellent history is marred by the au- 
thor’s occasional departure from his chief technique. When he confines 
himself to military campaigns, his account enjoys both focus and accuracy. 
When he attempts to place the campaigns in their political settings, how- 
ever, his brevity at times leads to some very broad, and certainly unnecessary, 
generalizations. Also, the author detracts from his general discussion by ir- 
relevant asides, such as Napoleon’s “shameless political jugglery” in Spain, 
and the Soviet Government’s “selfish calculations” in its diplomacy of the 
late 1930’s. Finally, he can offer nothing more startling by way of advice 
to the West than to conclude that keeping defenses strong, historically, has 
prevented the spread of the Russian “creeper.” 


Colonel Jackson writes vivid military history, presenting his story effec- 
tively and interestingly. The vast majority of his book, which follows this 
pattern, is pleasant and rewarding to read. When he digresses into political- 
moral evaluations, or when he attempts to draw significance for the future 
based on his study, he sometimes overextends his own lines of communica- 
tion and supply. 


RicHarpb C, Gripp. 
San Diego State College. 


American Labor Unions and Politics 1900-1918. By Marc Karson. (Car- 
bondale: Southern Illinois University Press. 1958. Pp. v-xv, 358. $6.50.) 


Reading Professor Karson’s book is often a tedious, frustrating, and tread- 
millish experience. There is much repetition, much pettifogging detail, and 
much sheer pedestrianism. 

And yet the over-all experience seems somehow to be valuable. It is 
presumably good for one to be subjected to such a dissertation-like recital 
of what the dust jacket describes as a “wealth of original material derived 
from manuscript letters and unpublished documents.” But as poor readers 
some of us are not accustomed to such wealth; a book of half the size would, 
perhaps, have filled our frugal wants. 

The piling up of capital-S scholarship is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the ninth of ten chapters, “The Roman Catholic Church and American 
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Labor Unions.” This chapter we have been struggling toward with a keen 
sense of anticipation, because a mere apprentice knowledge of labor history 
suggests — even if Selig Perlman had not told us in the Foreword — that it 
might contain a story worth the telling. But what is our reward for over 
two hundred pages of quotes by Gompers, McDonald, Gompers, Debs, 
and Gompers again? Nearly eighty pages of quotes (with 217 footnotes — 
count them!) from four popes, three cardinals, fourteen bishops, iifteen 
priests, and four nuns (who got into the act by the dissertation route). 

Not only does Professor Karson tell it all, he tells it poorly. His diction 
is unimaginative, and his syntax is frequently of term-paper quality. Follow, 
for instance, this sentence: “In April, 1914, a tent colony of striking miners’ 
families were burned and the families shot by Colorado Militia during an 
organizing strike of the United Mine Workers against the Rockefellers’ Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company.” Or again: “In addition, Gompers planned 
to not engage in many political addresses because the experience gained in 
the 1908 campaign when he was attacked for vigorous participation led him 
to conclude that discreet counsel was preferable to overt action.” Here as 
elsewhere the clumsily split infinitive seems especially attractive to Professor 
Karson. One does not have to be a grammatical puritan to suggest that “he 
exhorted the delegates to not establish,” ought to not be said that way. 

Yet the book is useful. Its very prolixity makes it valuable as a source 
of specific information about persons and things important in the American 
labor movement of the period. An index, bulging from Professor Abell to 
Father Yorke, makes this use.of the volume all the more likely. In places 
what is often a potpourri of names becomes touched with life, and the 
spirit of drama — or at least vignette — is reached; thus it seems with the 
story of the DeLeon-St. John fight over control of the [WW, of the work 
of the Rev. Peter E. Dietz, and of the pitiful career of Louis Budenz from 
Catholic to Communist to Catholic. 

But it is, essentially, the last chapter which makes Karson’s book a book. 
In his “Interpretation of the Po'’ ics of American Labor Unions” he senses 
quite surely, and quite properly emphasizes, the psychology of classlessness 
which the American worker inherited, enjoys, and perpetuates. It is a good 
essay, this last chapter, and one which our students should read — while 
we display our erudition by quoting the most fugitive facts from the first 


nine chapters. 
P BERNARD HENNESSY. 


University of Arizona. 


India in World Affairs, February 1950—December 1953: A Review of India’s 
Foreign Relations. By K. P. KARUNAKARAN. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 266. Rs. 15.) 


This, the second volume by the same author in this series issued under 
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the auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs, surpasses even the 
objectivity and merits of the first. The period covered encompasses the 
whole of the Korean War, the aftermath of the cease-fire negotiations, the 
interminable truce negotiations relative to the repatriation of prisoners of 
war, and the thankless task performed by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission. Throughout all this, India shouldered a great burden within 
the United Nations, and outside, in struggling to localize the Korean War 
and to bring it to a peaceful termination. 

Whether or not one is always able to agree with the deductions of this 
young and able historian, he sketches a sharp perspective of world problems 
and India’s role in them, and draws up a fair brief for consistent Indian be- 
havior in acting her role. India has awakened, and armed with the weapons 
of moral force and suasion, is boldly blazing a trail for the Afro-Asian nations 
to walk in. India’s handiwork can clearly be seen in the form and substance 
of contemporary relations between nations: in the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, in the United Nations, in the colossal and awful revolution that is 
overturning the colonial world’s attitude toward its former masters, and in 
the perpetual role of the peacemaker damned by critics on both sides in the 
bipolar world. She works for peace at almost any price because she needs 
peace in order to survive. 

No shift in the objectives of Indian foreign policy, as outlined by Nehru 
in September, 1946, is discernible seven years later. India still followed an 
independent policy of nonalignment in power politics, she upheld the 
principles of freedom for dependent peoples and opposed racial discrimina- 
tion; she stood for international good will, whole-hearted co-operation with 
the United Nations and in support of the Charter in spirit and letter. 

In an unguarded instance the author, yielding to a common Indian mis- 
cenception during the Korean War, wrote, “The Chinese entered the war 
only when General MacArthur’s troops crossed the 38th Parallel and 
marched towards their border”; when actually these were United Nations 
troops engaged in a police action against international outlaws in flight to- 
ward a friendly refuge. Nor was it correct to refer to the United Nations 
as “America and her Allies.” V. K. Krishna Menon correctly referred to 
the belligerency of the United Nations as such in a speech to the General 
Assembly. 

The Charter of the United Nations was doubly misquoted: “Decisions of 
the Security Council on procedural matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concurring vote [sic] of the permanent 
members.” (Italics mine.) Except in a rare instance procedural matters 
are not subject to a veto. 

These flaws and others merely prove that man is not perfect; but should 
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the author not follow soon with the third volume of this series, he would 
be unpardonably remiss. 


University of Idaho. 


E. Matcotm Hause. 


What is Justice? Justice, Law, and Politics in the Mirror of Science. Col- 
lected Essays by Hans Ketsen. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1957. Pp. 397. $7.50.) 


Studies In Jurisprudence and Criminal Theory. By Jerome Hatt. (New 
York: Oceana Publications, Inc. 1958. Pp. vi, 300. $6.00.) 


The University of California Press has done a great service in collecting 
fifteen essays of the great jurist Kelsen and publishing them under the always 
provocative title of “What is Justice?” 

Four of these essays appear for the first time in English (three having 
been written especially for this book). The others are revised reprints of 
articles appearing in various periodicals between the years 1938 and 1956. 
Basically the book is another restatement of the “pure theory of law.” Kelsen 
maintained his usual contentions that absolute justice is an irrational ideal 
and that Law and Justice must be separated. He is not easy reading; but 
when read can easily lead one to become a follower by the very persuasive- 
ness of his argument. Yet the pure theory is really only a system of juridical 
logic. Kelsen fails to consider the advance of modern thought in sociology, 
psychology, and the natural sciences. This reviewer has been unable to 
find one reference to works (other than Kelsen’s own) published since 
1947 with the exception of a 1953 work used as the subject of a review 
article entitled ““A Dynamic Theory of Natural Law.” 

Kelsen may be correct that there is no absolute justice but quaere the 
worth-while purpose of a pure adventure in logic. It is too easy for someone 
less a believer in democracy (than Kelsen was) to use his theory to support 
fascism. The exclusion of experience and ideal purpose from the law is 
hardly supportable in democratic society. Living men, not logical abstrac- 
tions are important in the law. 

Students of methodology will be particularly interested in the parts of 
Kelsen’s work on causality and on science and politics. Political theorists will 
be especially stimulated by the article on justice in the Holy Scriptures. 
Readers of the article on “The Natural Law Doctrine Before the Tribunal 
of Science” for the first time (it is a reprint from the December, 1949, West- 
ern Political Quarterly) should read Bodenheimer’s excellent rebuttal (in 
the September, 1950, Quarterly). 

It is regrettable that it has taken so long to reprint some of the articles 
presented by Kelsen. Five of the fifteen articles were originally printed be- 
fore 1946 (four of those five, plus others not included herein appeared in 
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book form in Spanish as early as 1946 under the title of La Idea Del Derecho 
Natural y Otros Ensayos). 

Jerome Hall, one of America’s great legal philosophers, has gathered to- 
gether in his Studies several of his previously written periodical works and 
lectures plus three major original contributions. Jurisprudence to Hall is 
far from ivory towered. His works can be read with profit by both academi- 
cians and applied social scientists such as lawyers. Political scientists will be 
most interested in the first half of his work which considers such topics as 
“Authority,” “American Tendencies in Legal Philosophy,” “Plato’s Legal 
Philosophy,” “Unification of Political & Legal Theory” (the latter being 
a revision of a paper presented at an annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association) and “Integrative Jurisprudence.” Hall has 
tried to join legal realism and natural law philosophy by “freeing legal real- 
ism of anti-intellectualist tendencies and freeing natural law of the neglect of 
empirical knowledge.” He has attempted, with considerable success, to 
integrate jurisprudence with current psychological and sociological doctrine, 
keeping in mind that social relations are impossible without a common un- 
derstanding of moral values. 

The last half of Hall’s work deals with jurisprudence in its relation to 
practical problems of legal classification, causation, criminal law and psy- 
chiatry and criminal responsibility. This part should not be ignored for 
it is of considerable value (particularly the chapters on legal classification 
and causation) to the ever increasing studies of methodology in the social 
sciences. 

In physical make-up Hall’s book has an index while Kelsen’s collection 
is deficient in this respect. 

The reader of either of these works would do well to read and digest the 
other. Both are stimulating and academic in the better senses of those terms. 
Hall’s book has the definite advantage of being more modern and practical. 


; . } GeorceE ANDREW Hopper. 
Orange Cove, California. 


Catholicism, Nationalism, and Democracy in Argentina. By JoHN J. KEN- 
NEDY. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 
219. $4.75.) 


Dr. Kennedy, associate professor of political science at Notre Dame, 
is an apologist for the Catholic position in Argentina, but a reasoning and 
a reasonable one, and his volume throws a great deal of light on the histor- 
ical development of that position. It should hence be welcomed by all 
who have felt an interest in the absorbing problem of Church-State rela- 
tions in Latin America. 

The early chapters are concerned with the historical stage setting of the 
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Catholic postion in Argentina, a ‘consideration of the development of Argen- 
tine nationalism, relations between government and Church during the early 
decades. A good bit of the discussion, perhaps relatively too much, is taken 
up with an analysis of the thinking and writing of certain outstanding Roman 
Catholics, particularly Gorriti, Zuviria, Frias, Esquid, and Estrada. Some 
of them gave the appearance of being undemocratic and Kennedy does not 
try to conceal the fact. He does, however, attempt, and often successfully, to 
explain what lay back of such apparent positions and attitudes. 

The more interesting and more currently applicable portion of the vol- 
ume deals with the developments and attitudes of the two-and-a-half dec- 
ades ending with the downfall of Perén in 1955, which event Kennedy 
makes the terminal point of his study. The author’s explanations are a little 
difficult to accept at certain points but he makes them with sincerity and a 
scholarly approach. “. . . the main task in social thought confronting twen- 
tieth century Argentine Catholicism,” the author concludes his study, “is to 
reassert the strength of [the early] tradition in terms that are generously 


meaningful to the present era.” 
ef P Russet H. Fitzcisson. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


RKFDV: German Resettlement and Population Policy, 1939-1945. By 
Ropert L. Koent. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. 
263. $6.50.) 


The tragic record of the European displaced person in the Nazi scheme 
of mass population resettlement supplies the text for this valuable work. 
Based largely on captured German documents and records of the Nurem- 
berg Trials, this study is an examination of the leaders, agencies, and events 
that marked the terrifying scene of German population redistribution. 

Beginning with a brief review of the rise to power of the National Social- 
ists, the author examines the peculiar racist thought which pervaded the 
Nazi hierarchy. What follows traces the large-scale application of this “scien- 
tism” throughout the rise and fall of Germany in World War II. The inner 
power struggles of the Nazi bureaucracy are linked to the actual displace- 
ment of several million ethnic Germans and Eastern European peoples. 

One striking facet of the book is the author’s discussion of Nazi ideology. 
As he observes, “it remains forever curious that cold technology and roman- 
tic naiveté could combine in Nazi doctrine to wreak such havoc on so many.” 
The contradictory nature of German racism is no better manifest than in the 
population policies of the Hitler government. 

The resettlement program was from the outset an experiment in militant 
nationalism touched off by the premises of Nazi ideology and the base power 
drives of high German officials. Under the guise of a reconstituted German- 
dom, leading Nazi bureaucrats invoked concern for ethnic Germans to dis- 
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guise their efforts directed toward personal control of conquered territories. 
The author views the struggles of Goering, Himmler, and a host of lesser 
leaders as having caused the maze of agencies and overlapping authorities 
which confused the resettlement effort. Inherently fraught with insoluble 
problems, the program was further troubled by demands from the changing 
character of the war. The net result was an inconsistent population policy 
which ended in mass-scale brutality. The close of the war left a partial sys- 
tem for human redistribution which the conquering Russian forces were 
quick to employ. 

Perhaps the most rewarding portion of the book is the final chapter, 
which is an incisive evaluation of the entire resettlement program. This 
synthesis brings into focus the large number of competing agencies, pains- 
taking details, and documented events which are examined in earlier chap- 
ters. A most useful “Note on the Documentation” appears in an appendix 
together with a glossary of Nazi terminology, organizations and persons. 


University of California, Santa Barbara. STEPHEN S. GoonerEEn. 


Collective Farming in Russia: A Political Study of the Soviet Kolkhory. By 
Roy D. Lairp. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Publications, Social 
Science Studies. 1958. Pp. v, 176. $2.50.) 


In this book, the author seeks to help fill the gaps in information on the 
politics of Soviet agricultural policy. His stated premises are (1) that Soviet 
leaders sincerely believe in communism, which constitutes a great source of 
strength, and (2) that the totalitarian system overshadows all else in the 
Soviet Union. 

The author discusses the “agrarian” revolution which, he contends, 
extended from 1861 to 1917. The latter date marked a point in history 
when the Bolshevik Revolution was able to join forces with the Russian 
agrarian revolution — “without which the Bolshevik Revolution could never 
have borne fruit.” The entire history of collectivization is examined in terms 
of both general policy and specific achievements. Professor Laird makes 
his study current by analyzing the amalgamation of smaller collectives into 
larger ones during the 1950’s as well as the elimination of the MTS system 
in 1958. 

The author concludes that totalitarian control in the U.S.S.R. now ex- 
tends into the kolkhoz, that larger collective farms will bring neither greater 
efficiency nor higher productivity, and that the basic weakness of Soviet 
agriculture is that peasants have not embraced collectivization with enthu- 
siasm. Finally, he argues that stricter controls over agriculture have been 
used to enhance the over-all power of the regime. 

Generally, Professor Laird succeeds in his stated objective of filling a void 
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in information; he includes, for example, an interesting discussion of the 
powers of the village soviet in agricultural administration. Indeed, one of 
the book’s contributions lies in its treatment of local governmental and party 
controls over agriculture. 

The author has great confidence in his own presentation; he states “surely 
the evidence offered is overwhelming proof,” and “the evidence presented 
here overwhelmingly indicates. . . .” A less critical reader might agree. 
This reviewer,! however, is not so overwhelmingly convinced on all points. 
Professor Laird’s facts are in order, but he tries to do too much with them. 
For example, is the basic weakness of Soviet agriculture simply that peasants 
are unenthusiastic collectivists, as the author contends? One might ask Pro- 
fessor Laird to offer more proof for his conclusions that the most important 
political fact in the U.S.S.R. today is that the leaders seek to extend with 
every means at their command their control over Soviet citizens; or that 
control over agriculture, at least today, has as its main purpose concentrat- 
ing the power of the regime. Also, his presentation would have been clearer 
had he defined such terms as “socializing the peasantry,” and “Bolshevik” 
(presumably referring to present-day Communists). 

These criticisms should not detract from the value of the book, however. 
For a great deal of factual data and for many rational and very useful analy- 
ses of Soviet collectivization, this work is a welcome contribution to the liter- 


ature on Soviet studies. 
RicHarp C. Gripp. 


San Diego State College. 


Der Kampf um die Menschenrechtskonventionen der Vereinigten Nationen. 
By Ropert LANGER. (Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir offentliches Recht, 
Neue Folge, Band IX, Heft 1. Wien: Springer-Verlag. 1958.) 


The issues of the new series of the Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir 6ffent- 
liches Recht (Austrian Journal for Public Law), a journal of long standing 
prior to the Nazi interlude that was revived after World War II, are pub- 
lished at irregular intervals, depending on whether or not the editor has 
received enough material worth publishing. 

The leading article of sixty-five pages in the first issue of Volume IX, 
“Der Kampf um die Menschenrechtskonventionen der Vereinigten Na- 
tionen” (The Fight for the United Nations Conventions on Human Rights), 
written by Robert Langer, a one-time Austrian judge now teaching political 
science at Queens College, New York, is of interest also to readers in this 
country. 

The article consists of three parts. The first gives a useful synopsis of 
the history of the Human Rights Conventions. The second contains a 
critical discussion of the United States’ wavering position towards the Con- 
ventions — first our government strongly supported them and then, with 
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the advent of the Eisenhower Administration, it declared it would not sign 
them — along with a discussion of the so-called Bricker Amendment. The 
most valuable part of the article — at least for American readers — is the 
third, in which the problems connected with protecting the human rights 
the Conventions are supposed to guarantee are discussed. 

The author contends that unless the Conventions are revised to accord 
to the individual and to groups of individuals either the right to institute 
proceedings against a state which has violated their rights, or to present their 
complaints to, and have proceedings instituted by some international func- 
tionary independent from the states, these Human Rights Conventions, 
though they may some day be accepted, will amount to naught. To buttress 
his point of view, the author includes a very able and critical discussion of 
the protection given to individual and minority rights since the days of the 
League of Nations, and he shows in particular that the Convention on the 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, signed at Rome in 
1953 by the members of the Council of Europe, accords — in contrast to 
the United Nations Draft Conventions — to individuals and to groups of 
individuals the right to participate as parties in proceedings against any state 
violating the rights and freedoms guaranteed to them. 

It is regrettable that this article published abroad should contain two 
erroneous statements in the field of American constitutional law. The 
author’s statement that only with the Supreme Court’s decision of June 17, 
1954 (Brown v. Topeka, 347 U.S. 483) “a new era of Supreme Court ad- 
judication” regarding racial issues was inaugurated, is not supported by the 
record. Likewise misleading is the statement that it “appears from a number 
of decisions of the Federal Supreme Court” that treaties — as long as they 
are made in accordance with the constitutional process — may change the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. There is but one Supreme Court 
decision — Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (1920) — which lends itself 
to such an interpretation, and this only if the specific issues of the case and 
the qualifying statements by Mr. Justice Holmes are disregarded. 


. - VU 7 7 
College of Idaho. Georce V. WotrFe. 


The Development of International Law by the International Court. By 
Sir HersH LAUTERPACHT. (New York: Frederick A. Prager. 1958. Pp. 
408. $12.50.) 


Under the Charter the principal judicial organ of the United Nations is 
the International Court of Justice. Judge Lauterpacht has endeavored to 
provide some insight for those who see in the international judicial process an 
opportunity for the development of international law, but are concerned 
with the vitality and direction of that process. 
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Treating as a continuous whole the work of both World Courts, Sir 
Hersh has revised his 1934 book The Development of International Law by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and his dealt with matters 
before the Court to the close of 1954. He has made law development the 
key concept of the new book, and thereby has emphasized the role of “judi- 
cial legislation” and the rule of effectiveness. 

There is, throughout this thoughtful book, a basic recognition of the 
central role of an effective Court seeking the development of an effective 
law for an effective legal system. Effectiveness is to be achieved by the 
Court’s recognizing that it is a law-making institution which owes to itself 
and to society as a whole the firm duty of exercising its full judicial function. 

The significance of the rule of effectiveness is seen when one realizes 
that it is a means for applying the overriding canon of good faith to appli- 
cable issues. Lauterpacht maintains that this rule is as comprehensive as 
all the rules of interpretation taken together, and regards it as a positive 
device for the clarification and development of international law. 

The international judge’s function — like that of his national counter- 
part — is to choose between varying and conflicting principles of acknowl- 
edged validity. Such choice involves the assignment of priorities and this 
may result in a judicial pronouncement which takes the form of a com- 
promise between competing principles or rules of law. Such choice may also 
involve rejection of the old and promulgation of the new. There is a parti- 
cularly vital need for effective judicial choice in the dynamic area of inter- 
national relations. Thus, the author’s second essential theme is the role 
of the judge in finding law, clarifying and interpreting law, and, if need be, 
to confront the issue of and perhaps to engage in “judicial legislation.” 

Although Lauterpacht does not devote himself expressly to the prob- 
lem of values or interests in international law, he is concerned with them 
throughout. His treatment of “judicial legislation” recognizes the recip- 
rocal relation between legal norms and norms rooted in religion, ethics, 
aesthetics, and science. 

The book is divided into five parts: “The Law Behind the Cases”; “Judi- 
cial Caution”; “Judicial Legislation”; “The Effectiveness of the Law”; and 
“The Court and State Sovereignty.” The author has summarized the nature 
of the book as follows: “The survey of the practice of the Court undertaken 
in this book is not intended to provide a ready solution to problems which 
may confront the Court. It is, more accurately, an analysis of the considera- 
tions and problems which, in the light of experience, have proved relevant to 
forming the Judgments and Opinions of the Court. There are no uniform 
rules or even principles which can be spelt out from the available practice. 
The instances of judicial caution are counter-balanced by the examples of 
judicial valor.” In short, the Court has been oriented toward the task of 
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making specific choices, and in the course thereof to balance specific compet- 
ing interests and values and to weigh alternatives. 

As a Court it acts like any other court employing known procedures and 
possessed of a dynamic bundle of substantive principles and rules. It is 
entirely capable of according an able legal forum to willing litigants. It can 
provide astute direction to the development and clarification of the law. It 
seeks to be peace-preserving and stability-enforcing. Further, its existence is 
an inducement to resort to diplomatic procedures for dispute-solving. 

Those who accede to the jurisdiction of the Court, at least for the pur- 
poses of the case, become plain parties unable to cloak themselves in the 
mystic majesty vi sovereignty. 

Development of the law under these circumstances will not equate 
philosophical dreams. Instead one can be sure that there will be informed 
and workmanlike decisions in specific cases. One may look to creative, prac- 
tical, legal statesmanship as the central product of this institution. It is 


both clear and inevitable. 
Cart Q. CuHrIsTOL. 


University of Southern California. 


Essays on French Law. By CLaupe Lewy and others. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Washington Foreign Law Society in co-operation with the George 
Washington University Law School. 1958. Pp. 96. $1.50.) 


The six essays which comprise this work deal with various aspects of 
French law and the French legal system. In general, the authors emphasize 
the similarities rather than the differences between the French and the 
Anglo-American legal systems. 

In the first of the essays, “Codification, Adaptability, and Experience,” 
Claude Lewy seeks to put to rest some of the classic objections made by 
proponents of the common law system to the Civil Code — its lack of 
flexibility and its excessive rationalism at the expense of empiricism. While 
the author presents no really new information, he argues persuasively that 
these objections are based on legend and he demonstrates the importance of 
judge-made law to the Code system. 

Two essays, “Some Aspects of the Constitutional Reform in France 
After the Second World War” and “The Criminal Law of France,” were 
contributed by Kazimierz Grzybowski. The first of these was originally 
written with reference to the Fourth Republic but includes an addendum, 
apparently the product of hasty writing, which deals with the De Gaulle 
Constitution. As a whole the article is disappointing for its failure to present 
any information which cannot be found in general works on French govern- 
ment and in journalistic accounts. In the essay on French criminal law the 
author gives a good summary of criminal procedure, but he does not discuss 
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substantive criminal law, which has undergone some significant changes in 
postwar France. 

The three remaining essays are more specialized in character, but stu- 
dents of comparative government, as well as of administrative law, will 
find Sidney Jacoby’s “French Administrative Law” a sound and interesting 
survey of an important subject. An essay entitled “Foreigners in France and 
in French Courts Under the Civil Code” by Magdalena Schoch and another 
entitled “The Civil Code and Conflict of Laws” by Georges Delaume com- 
plete the volume. 

In general the essays are well written, but the work is marred by numer- 


ous typographical errors. Cuvee B Jacoss 


University of California, Davis. 


Rhode Island Politics and the American Revolution 1760-1776. By Davin 
A. Lovejoy. Brown University Studies, Vol. XXIII. (Providence: Brown 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 256. $4.50.) 


In this interesting study Dr. Lovejoy demonstrates the close relationship 
between local issues and revolutionary sentiment in Rhode Island during 
the period preceding the Revolutionary War. Of the thirteen American 
colonies Rhode Island enjoyed the most liberal charter. Because of her 
virtual independence from external control and the popular character of 
her governmental institutions, political maturity developed relatively early. 
The long and bitter struggle between factions led by Stephen Hopkins, on 
the one hand, and by Samuel Ward, on the other — a struggle which was 
the dominant feature of Rhode Island politics during this period —- is traced 
by the author in vivid detail. Dr. Lovejoy marshals impressive evidence 
showing that this struggle, like factional divisions in the mother country 
during the eighteenth century, turned upon essentially personal and local 
concerns. The replacement of one faction by the other meant redistribution 
of the spoils of office and revision of the tax system in a manner favoring 
those communities which supported the winning side. In other respects, 
however, the outcome of elections was of relatively little practical impor- 
tance. General colonial and imperial issues were of scant significance in the 
struggle for domination of the charter government. 

British imperial policies, beginning in 1763, endangered the pnvileges 
which Rhode Islanders had long enjoyed; in particular these new policies 
threatened interference with a political system which heaped financial re- 
wards upon the winning faction. The writer shows how Rhode Islanders 
reacted under the impact of the Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, and later meas- 
ures. Both factions vigorously opposed British interference, and political 
leaders in the colony at that time formulated very advanced theories con- 
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cerning the rights of the colonists and the status of the charter government 
in the imperial system. 

Although this study will engage primarily the attention of historians, 
it should not be overlooked by the political scientist. It contains much in- 
formation of interest to the student of electoral processes — accounts of 
party finances, the uses to which funds were put during campaigns, the dis- 
tribution of patronage, and the shifting of the tax burden for partisan pur- 
poses. 

This work is a notable contribution to historical and political scholar- 
ship. It is written against a background of thorough and perceptive scholar- 
ship, and the subject-matter is placed in the broad context of American his- 
tory. The author has assiduously mined primary source materials and has 
written a highly readable volume. A bibliographic essay and an index are 
included; the footnotes, unfortunately, are placed at the end of the work. 


University of California, Davis. Crype E. Jacoss. 


Neutralism and Nationalism in France. By JoHN T. Marcus. (New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1958. Pp. 207. $4.50.) 


If one is looking for a convenient compendium of the unpleasant things 
that have been said about American foreign policy in the cold war by non- 


Communists in France, England, and Germany this book should suffice. It 
is thoroughly documented from original sources. Professor Marcus also pro- 
vides a good, brief account of the evolution of Gaullism through 1956 as 
part of his picture of the relationship between neutralism and nationalism 
in France. Treatment of neutralism in Great Britain and Germany is much 
more cursory, although revealing. The principle thesis appears to be that 
neutralism, defined essentially as “fundamental opposition to American 
policy” in the East-West conflict although manifesting itself in diverse ways 
and based upon diverse reasons, has been most pronounced among nation- 
alists of leftist tendencies, as in the hard core of Gaullist support and the 
Bevanites of the British Labour party. Interestingly, as far as the German 
Social Democratic party is concerned, Marcus finds its neutralism largely a 
matter of political expediency and outright nationalism with little socialist 
ideological content. Implicit in this thesis is that neutralism will remain a 
danger to American foreign policy, as we have known it, as long as nation- 
alist sensitivities and social reformist propensities can join in opposition to 
what is taken to be an obsession with unity in military power under Amer- 
ican leadership. But, as Professor Marcus notes, neutralism is a mood rather 
than a policy and will not likely support many positive, stable political 
combinations. The behavior of the Gaullist government this past year, not 
treated in this work, in its vigorous anti-Soviet line and loyalty to commit- 
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ments in European integration supports such a conclusion. Concerning 
this useful little book one could only wish that devotion to facts had not 
been carried to the point of considerable redundancy and that it contained 


more analysis of its data. Wituam H. Harpowp. 


University of Washington. 


The Commonwealth in the World. By J. D. B. Mitter. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1958. Pp. 308. $5.00.) 


Given the wealth of literature on the Commonwealth, including espe- 
cially the well-known major works of Hancock, Jennings, and Mansergh, 
one might well wonder whether there is really room for still another vol- 
ume on the subject. After reading Professor Miller’s book, however, I con- 
clude that those familiar with his topic will find in it much of interest, and 
those who are not can employ it as a useful introduction. 

As an Australian, the author writes with a perspective not always af- 
forded those who view the Commonwealth from a purely English stand- 
point. Well aware that the Commonwealth is in a state of flux, he puts 
emphasis on recent and contemporary developments. Above all, he has 
carefully weighed the significance of what he has examined, and reaches a 
number of conclusions which are penetrating and judicious. 

The book begins with a brief survey of the evolution of the Common- 
wealth and its institutions. It then undertakes a detailed treatment of the 
interests and policies of the individual Commonwealth members, including 
some of the British dependencies for which membership is intended. It con- 
cludes with an examination of expectations for the Commonwealth’s future. 

Professor Miller defines the Commonwealth as a “concert of conven- 
ience.” He shows that although there is very little that this entity does do, 
the pivotal position of Britain in the association allows the members op- 
portunity at least for a host of valuable advantages. He offers some interest- 
ing observations on the process of “consultation” between the members, and 
shows, for an arrangement where this sharing of views and experiences is 
supposedly its most valuable function, the extent to which this “consulta- 
tion” does not, however, occur. 

I must take exception to the author, who almost never puts a foot wrong, 
on two small points. I do not think, as the author seems to, that Canada’s 
absence from the Organization of American States is to any significant ex- 
tent for the reason that “Canadians should not wish to be regarded as on 
all-fours with what are dismissed as ‘banana republics’ in Latin America.” 
I further cannot understand the point, in context or out, of this sentence: 
“It is a source of pride and solidarity that Canada is a monarchy and can 
enjoy the presence of Queen Elizabeth, not as a stranger but as Queen of 
Canada, whereas the United States must receive her awkwardly as an alarm- 
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ing yet intriguing kind of guest.” “Intriguing?” — of course; “alarming?” — 
not even the Chicago Tribune would turn a hair; “awkwardly?” — surely 


th " : 
ere has been some misunderstanding! aii CO. irc. 


University of Washington. 


Arms and the State. By Water Mivus with Harvey C. MANSFIELD and 


Harovp Stein. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 1958. Pp. 
436. $4.00.) 


The first of a series to be sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
this admirable volume is essentially an historical and analytical study of 
the roles of the military and the civilian and their interrelationships in 
American policy-making from 1930 to 1957. The contributors are Walter 
Millis and two professional political scientists, Harold Stein and Harvey C. 
Mansfield. Millis, a retired veteran of thirty years’ service on the editorial 
desk of the New York Herald-Tribune, is also the author of four books on 
military subjects and the editor of the Forrestal diaries. 

Stein’s perceptive introduction sets the theme. In assessing the elements 
of national policy, he points out that the line of demarcation between “civil” 
and “military” has become blurred. Since the whole state is involved in 
modern war, arms are no longer the sole concern of the military. 

Mansfield’s three chapters, which include preliminary materials written 
by Stein, cover the period from 1930 to 1945. It is a highly condensed yet 
interpretive treatment. Mansfield shows that during the 1930’s the Amer- 
ican a priori rejection of the use of force brought about an almost complete 
exclusion of the military departments from the formulation of national 
policy. Consequently, at least until the end of 1937, military planning 
proceeded in a vacuum. He labels the period from 1938 to 1941 one of 
transition, in which the President emerged as a personal and public leader, 
and the executive office became the center of power and decision. He then 
analyzes the institutional and policy aspects of the war years. 

The remaining six chapters, which comprise approximately two-thirds 
of the book and cover the years 1945 to 1957, were written by Millis. In 
subtlety and penetration of thought and maturity of interpretation, he has 
made gigantic strides since the days of those almost uninhibitedly clever 
volumes, The Martial Spirit (1931) and The Road to War (1935). He has 
managed to tame, while still preserving, his pellucid and deceptively simple 
style, which is an eminently suitable vehicle in this book. 

Millis argues a series of theses. He is critical of framing American 
military policy “around the dreadful, and in most situations inapplicable, 
air force concept of ‘strategic’ bombing with mass-destruction weapons.” He 
has sharp words for those who have based American military policy on 
budgetary expedients rather than on professional military “expertise.” He 
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repeatedly demonstrates that the basic strategic problems of the United 
States have simply gone unsolved. He shows that Congress, which the 
authors of the Constitution had assumed would be the ultimate regulator 
of civil-military affairs, has now proved itself unsuited to fulfill this function. 
Today, power over the most crucial issues of military policy resides in the 
civilian and military appointees of the Administration. Although Millis 
has written an astute chapter on the relations between Truman and Mac- 
Arthur, he does not regard their clash as typical of American military-civil 
development; he believes that it stemmed largely from the personalities and 
the particular political situation involved. Millis’ views on China policy 
are trenchant. 

The scaffolding is scholarly. The book is based on a variety of sources 
including official documents, conversations and correspondence with lead- 
ing participants, published materials of all types, and a number of case 
studies prepared for the Twentieth Century Fund. These will be released 
later. The “Notes on Sources” is annotated; the index is sufficiently full; 
and the footnotes are where they should be — at the bottom of each page. 


JuLes ALEXANDER KARLIN. 


Montana State University, Missoula. 


Malaya: A Political and Economic Appraisal. By LENNox A. Mitts. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 234. $4.75.) 


Professor Mills has condensed a wealth of material into a relatively small 
space. He paints a broad canvas, enabling the reader to gain a comprehen- 
sive view of contemporary Malaya. To the scholar or the “expert” the work 
is likely to suggest the need for more penetrating study and analysis of 
several aspects of both the political and economic scenes, aiming toward 
hypotheses if not conclusions in the realm of theory. 

The author devotes the first two-thirds of his work to political and the 
remainder to economic affairs. This imbalance may be justified, yet a more 
adequate consideration and appraisal of the total economy seems to be in 
order. Granting that rubber is dominant in the Malayan economy, this 
topic appears to receive top-heavy consideration while the total economy is 
essentially neglected. 

The text of the economic section is saturated with statistics which makes 
the reading more laborious and reduces the utility of the work as a handy 
reference. Only a few of the statistics are condensed into tables. 

In the final chapter entitled “Rubber and Taxes” the author has inserted 
sections on tin and national finance. For the most part Professor Mills leaves 
to the reader responsibility for relating the economic factors to the political. 

The political section impresses the reviewer much more favorably than 
the economic in terms of coverage, balance, continuity, organization, and 
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readability. It includes a brief but well-selected survey of prewar Malaya 
followed by a summary of the impact of World War II, the Japanese occupa- 
tion and communist infiltration of Malayan institutions, programs, and pop- 
ular sentiments. 

In substantial measure the political section is a chronological account 
of the postwar reorganizations of the government and the quest for freedom. 
The author presents excellent summaries of existing, proposed, and recon- 
structed political institutions with the interplay of numerous political forces. 

Although the work does not purport to be a comparative study, some 
reference is made to the common patterns which appear in other Southeast 
Asian countries where the transition from dependency to independence 
and from the traditional to the modern society has been in process. The 
peculiar problems of Malaya, especially “communalism,” are well presented 
and assessed. Professor Mills indulges in some brief theorizing and one- 
sentence judgments which offer an interesting base for further analysis and 
speculation. 

In the discussion of Malayan rubber Professor Mills goes further than in 
other instances in considering extra-Malayan factors, especially rubber in 
Indonesia, the development of synthetic rubber, and the world rubber 


market. 
Kune R. SwyGarp. 


Oregon State College. 


Communism in India. By Gene D. Overstreet and MarsHALt WInp- 
MILLER. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1959. Pp. xiv, 603. $10.00.) 


Part 1 of this notable study treats the history of communism in India, 
and amongst Indians abroad, from its feeblest beginnings in Socialist ideology 
and Indian nationalism through the results of its significant victory in the 
1957 elections in Kerala. A treatment of local Communist parties was not 
within the objective. 

Part 2, about two-fifths of the text proper, presents an analysis of the 
structure and functions of the Communist party of India, its penetration of, 
and uses of, mass organizations of workers and Communist front organiza- 
tions, its uses of propaganda and agitation, its attitudes and tactics relative 
to its parliamentary role as an Opposition party, and, finally, its policies 
toward nationality and national unity, and toward Gandhian ideologies. 

Since its origin, the Indian Communist movement has belonged to two 
communities, the local and the international. The immediate community 
has been an India badly disunitea by her multinational, polylingual peoples, 
her traditionally tenacious social and economic village communalism, and 
her profusion of religions. Indian communism reflects this domestic en- 
vironment in a lack of unity, excessive factionalism, indiscipline, inconstancy 
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in straying from “right” to “left,” and in unofficial devictionism. The in- 
ternational community, or world environment, has radically affected the 
policies and activities, and the membership and leadership of Indian com- 
munism. The authors, by prodigious research in India and America, have 
threaded their way painstakingly through the maze of these dual environ- 
ments of Indian communism. They have examined each pertinent historical 
event since 1918 to discern its effect upon the fortunes of communism at the 
two levels, the international and the Indian. 

When the Executive Committee of the Comintern, or the Cominform, 
dominated by the Communist party of the Soviet Union, was confronted 
with the seif-assumed task of defining the orthodox line to be followed by 
Indian Communists, it often failed. It failed because the canons of strategy 
and tactics decreed by Marx and Lenin and commented upon by Stalin and 
his aides, could not be made always to conform to the fluctuations and to 
the reality of imperialistic, capitalistic, and nationalistic conditions in India. 
More than once, disgruntled Indian Communists simply bridled and ran 
their own party; this “adventurism” terminated all too often in arrests, con- 
finements, and chaos. ; 

These brief comments demonstrate the futility of trying to encompass, in 
so few words, the review of a volume second to none in the field. The 
hypercritic may carp at an occasional slackening of pace or touch of redun- 
dance, but this reviewer is satisfied. Quotations in fine type often run to 
several hundred words; sometimes, however, these are from documents in- 
accessible to most scholars. An abundance of footnotes and an extensive 
bibliography provide a thorough documentation. The inclusion of a biog- 
raphical dictionary of sixty-four prominent Indian Communists rounds out 
the utility of the study. 


University of Idaho. 


E. Matcotm Hause. 


The Law of State Succession. By D. P. O’ConNNELL. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1956. Pp. xl, 425. $8.50.) 


As one of the distinguished series of “Cambridge Studies in International 
and Comparative Law,” the author, Barrister and Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, and Reader in Law of the University of Adelaide, 
comes to grips with one of the most unsettled and controversial divisions of 
the law of nations. 

Accepting the statement of Hall that personality is the key to the prob- 
lem of state succession, the author first sets forth its major schools of thought, 
i.e., how, when, and what rights and obligations pass from the “successor 
state” to the “predecessor state,” and why. The first is the transmission of 
sovereignty school of thought, which holds that the successor derives from its 
predecessor as does a transfer of ownership in private law. This view is 
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sometimes called that of “universal succession.” The second view is that 
there is no passing of sovereignty, with consequently inherited rights and 
obligations, but that the successor state takes and denies totally under its 
own sovereignty, and is free from any legal tie with the extinguished regime. 

In this as in other thorny areas of international law, the lacuna of settled 
principles has been met in large measure by treaty arrangements. The 
author treats fully of the subject of treaties in the law of state succession, 
dealing in order with personal treaties, dispositive treaties, multilateral 
treaties, and membership of international organizations, and with the exten- 
sion of treaties of the successor state to territory incorporated in it. 

The author next analyzes the responsibilities of the successor state with 
respect to the legal interests of private individuals through an examination 
of the doctrine of “acquired rights” in the law of state succession. This is 
based on the simple but fundamental proposition “that a change of sover- 
eignty should not touch the interests of individuals anymore than is neces- 
sary.” Then follows the application of the doctrine of acquired rights to 
economic concessions, administrative contracts, local debts, reparation of 
debts, pension and salaries, and unliquidated claims. 

A study is made of the consequences of the change upon the legal, judi- 
cial and administrative structure of territory. Included herein are the effects 
of a change of sovereignty on the legal and administrative organization of 
absorbed territory, on the public property of the state, and on the adminis- 
tration of absorbed territory. 

The final section considers the change of ‘sieiiailhed effected by a suc- 
cession of states. Here the author deals with the manner in which change 
of nationality is effected, the categories of persons subject to change of na- 
tionality, and to the question of option for alternative nationality. 

In a brief but convincing conclusion, the author rejects the notion of 
absolute sovereignty as destructive of the very possibility of a law binding 
the state in the absence of its own consent; argues that there is a “legal con- 
tinuity” bridging the gap created by change of sovereignty; and concludes 
that the word “equity” is the key to the entire problem of state succession. 
He is especially critical of the views of Keith, which he states were drawn 
from two exceptional cases. 

The author has brought together within relatively brief compass an 
abundance of material, which he has carefully sifted, logically arranged, and 
intelligently analyzed. Many will doubtless disagree with his conclusions. 
Nevertheless, he has done a distinct service in rejecting the notion of the 
absolute sovereignty of the state, and in discouraging one of the consequences 
of that notion by reducing the subject of state succession to a degree of legal 
continuity, obligation, and order. 

There are included a table of contents, a table of cases, a table of treaties, 
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a table of statutory instruments, a list of abbreviations, a brief code of state 
succession rules, and an appendix giving Law Officers’ Opinions and Foreign 
Office Memoranda on questions of state succession for the years 1823-1901. 


University of Washington. Cuar.es E. Martin. 
Parkinson’s Law and other Studies in Administration. By C. NorTHCOTE 


PaRKINSON. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 113. 
$3.00.) 


The Statesman. By Henry Taytor. (New York: The New American 
Library. 1958. Paperback edition. Pp. 159. $.50.) 


The Revelations of Dr. Modesto. By ALAN HarrincTon. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 256. $3.95.) 


The Hidden Persuaders. By VANceE Packarp. (New York: The David 
McKay Company. 1957. Pp. 275. $4.00.) 


The Organization Man. By Wituiam H. Wuyrte, Jr. (Garden City: Dou- 
bleday & Company. 1957. Pp. 471. $1.45.) 


The Power Elite. By C. Wricut Mitts. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959, Paperback edition. Pp. $1.95.) 


Shortly before Christmas, in 1956, at the inevitable office-parties which 
precede the more sober family yuletide celebrations in Suburbia, cynical 
young “organization men” were giving each other presents of Alan Harring- 
ton’s Revelations of Dr. Modesto, bound and marked copies of the London 
Economist containing Professor C. Northcote Parkinson’s “Parkinson’s Law,” 
and William Whyte’s sacred volume on The Organization Man. A year 
later the same “junior executives” were limiting their gifts to harmless 
trifles, trying to remember choice remarks by Ernst Dichter and James Vicary 
cribbed out of The Hidden Persuaders — without revealing the source, of 
course; and doing a little experimenting in subliminal stimulation. Another 
year passed eventfully. By this time, political scientists began to he aware of 
the titillating possibilities of Whyte and Parkinson — which no longer in- 
terested the secular Second Estate, a few of whom carried in their pockets a 
reprint of Taylor’s The Statesman, to which they had been attracted by 
Parkinson’s introduction. Came Groundhog Day, 1959, and both organiza- 
tion men and intellectuals with unerring eye singled out Mills’s The Power 
Elite as it stood diffidently among the buried paperbacks in the literature 
dispensers at their favorite drugstore. Not since Burnham’s Managerial 
Pevolution had a new study (actually, the hard-cover edition came out 
three years earlier) held out the hope to ambitious young men that they 
might rise above the morass of conformity and enter into the kingdom of 
Mammon and II Principe. 
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There does not seem to be any reliable breakdown on who is buying and 
reading Parkinson’s Law. My own volume is from the eighth printing and 
by the time this review is published a few more are sure to have been issued. 
Is Parkinson ironic or realistic? The response of the reviewer depends 
on his confidence in his own position. Americans who celebrate this writer 
usually do so secure in the thought that the Malayan Professor is spoofing 
English administration. Privately, they would acknowledge its accuracy in 
analyzing administrative principles and practices in American units other 
than those which they themselves control; but, if they happen not to control 
any, then they will readily recognize its universal validity. 

By this time every well-read political scientist knows that Parkinson’s 
law refers to the inevitable tendency of administrative structures to grow 
in inverse relation to the amount of work to be done. The law is set forth 
in the first chapter. The rest of the book deals with the established per- 
versions of committee action, selection of candidates for the civil service, 
the mortal affect on administrative units of proper qualities, and so on. We 
may conclude, using Parkinson himself as a model, that the more convinc- 
ing is his presentation of the foibles of administration, the more rational and 
pertinent his comments, the less effect it will have. Frustrations and dis- 
appointments are discharged by the catharsis of disclosure. 

It was Parkinson who was induced, or permitted, to write the introduc- 
tion to the paperback American edition of Henry Taylor’s The Statesman 
in late 1958. Parkinson’s Introduction is very good, but it is inferior to Har- 
old Laski’s introduction to the 1927 hard-cover reprint issued by Heffer and 
Sons, of Cambridge. I would not want to detract from the popularity of 
Parkinson, whose iconoclastic views might eventually cause us to revise our 
standards of selection for administrators and of appropriateness for organi- 
zation; but it is a pity that Laski’s original essay is not reprinted in the Ameri- 
can edition — it would also be desirable that Lascelles Abercrombie’s essay 
in John Drinkwater (ed.), The Eighteen-Sixties (Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1932) were made available to the student of administra- 
tion in easily accessible form. Taylor’s book is more than a guide to states- 
manship, by which we ordinarily mean the art of the politician. Parkinson is 
to be commended because he recognizes its significance for those upper 
reaches of public administration which are commonly understood to be 
exempt from the laws of politics. The cost of this little volume is a mere 
pittance. I would suggest to the aspiring administrator that he take to heart 
Taylor’s advice on the getting and keeping of adherents. The tactics of 
“empire-building” revealed by Taylor are still valid even though there have 
been improvements in techniques. 

Alan Harrington’s book of revelations has actually only one message, 
but what a message! Our high school and college youth are urged to win 
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every contest, to plug for A’s and scholarships, to tip in the winning basket 
just as the whistle blows. This degree of championship performance has 
some satisfactions. But, where are the champions of yesteryear? A Wiener 
or a Berle among intellectual prodigies achieves distinction — but a Sidis 
dies still in his youth as a cabdriver. A Gene Tunney, a Hamilton Fish, a 
Rush Holt has his hour of triumph, but the prizes for durable fame and 
influence go to others. Dr. Modesto’s advice is simply to be “more average 
than anybody” and never to win, but to come in second best. Reading this 
little novel helps one to realize that the thousands of books on success and 
the tactics of gaining influence ignore one indispensable factor: the man who 
moves by his own efforts inexorably toward the position of optimum in- 
fluence is the one who never tries too hard, the one who early realizes the 
dangers of predominance. Actually, Harrington’s advice is not contrary to 
Taylor’s. Both are partial to the “soft sell.” Taylor had to wait a century 
to be recognized. May one hope that Harrington will be honored while 
he can still enjoy the fruits of success? 

Packard’s Hidden Persuaders was for over two years at the head of Non- 
Fiction Hit Parade. Believe it or not, it topped the tranquilizing books of 
Ellery Queen, the cookbooks and the exposés of the Communist conspiracy 
by the stern guardians of our liberties. This is a favorable omen, because 
The Hidden Persuaders is a very perceptive book. As most prominent (or 
literate) Americans now know, Packard laid bare the tricks of the advertis- 
ing political propagandists and manipulators of public opinion. This kind 
of analysis has appeared in scores of books. Why, then, the great popularity 
of Packard? It is because the whole business of symbol manipulation is tied 
together neatly into one package, because the book is well written, because 
Packard is deeply concerned about the “privacy of people’s minds” and 
because he satisfies public curiosity about the insidious workings of sub- 
liminal projection. Whether it has provided people with defenses against 
“hidden persuasion” I don’t know; it could be that the public propensity 
for reading about propaganda is akin to the habit of hypochondriacs reading 
treatises on diseases. Like all analyses of techniques, of exercising influence, 
this book probably appeals to those who aspire to proficiency in symbol 
manipulation. If there are such persons, they should be warned that sub- 
liminal projection is not so effective as once it was thought to be. On the 
other hand, the tests which produced this startling conclusion may be in- 
adequate. Some force seems to be maintaining certain stubborn loyalties and 
prejudices in a way which defies a rational explanation. 

W. H. Whyte’s Organization Man was first published by Simon and 
Schuster in 1956. Simultaneously the editors of Fortune and rival “business” 
journals were putting out formulae for success and expounding the compact 
between Capitalism and Religion which were much more acute and critical 
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than we had any right to expect. Now that most leaders in business and the 
professions have read Whyte’s book, or know about it, I shall not venture 
to epitomize it. But I wish to state that it is a moving plea for intelligent 
individualism. Metropolitan planners simply must read Part VII: The New 
Suburbia: Organization Man At Home. Educators should read the whole 
book, and they should study carefully parts I, II, HI, IV, and V, and the 
last paragraph of chapter 28. Liberals and labor leaders should ponder the 
wise words in the conclusion, especially it seems to me, footnote #1, 
wherein Whyte lambastes the “false personalization of the inanimate” which 
causes “liberals” to oppose man’s attempt, by using the new technologies, to 
control his physical environment. Whyte closes on a vigorous note: “The 
central ideal — that the individual, rather than society, must be the para- 
mount end . . . is as vital and applicable today as ever.” 

If Whyte is hopeful, C. Wright Mills has become darkly pessimistic pur- 
suing his study of the power elite. He leans heavily on old Gustavus Myers; 
but he is aware of the narrow range and inadequate data available to this 
earlier scholar. If I may begin with his central thesis, it is that the power 
elite consists of a small group of men who are very rich, most of whom de- 
rive their wealth from corporate activity — regardless of how the wealth 
which was transferred to them was created or accumulated in the first place 
—and that these very rich, together with certain military and political 
leaders, make all the major decisions in our society. The politicians, even 
statesmen, who were the chief object of studies by Merriam and Russell, 
Mills consigns to the middle level. They are either obedient to the designs 
and orders of the elite — or they are merely transitory wielders of political 
power. He notes that until recently there were several elites, and that there 
still are some individuals who persist in acting independently of, even in 
opposition to, others. But he insists, quite plausibly, that these disparate 
elites are beginning to coalesce, and argues that it is now proper to speak of 
one single class (one should here insert a note of qualification: Wright is 
basing his case on the situation in the United States of America — but some 
of his remarks indicate that he believes his theories have universal validity). 
The book is well documented. It might seem unnecessary to provide evi- 
dence of the fact that major decisions affecting all aspects of American 
life are made by a small group of corporation, political and military execu- 
tives — but Mills supplies the evidence. Nevertheless, the book is disap- 
pointing. I suppose this is because the average man — such as the reviewer 
— wants to have overwhelming evidence of the sort which would stand up 
in court. Since there is apparently very little which is illegal about the opera- 
tions of the power elite, nobody is going to go to the trouble of appraising 
this kind of evidence. Regretfully, I must conclude that Mills, who still 
holds on to his job at Columbia, is no Charles Beard. The Power Elite is 
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only an outline of a study — some one else is going to have to produce the 
irrefragable proof of the existence of this elite. 


Suburbia, California. 


Lewis Pox. 


Martin Van Buren and the Making of the Democratic Party. By Ropert V. 
Remini. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 271. 
$5.00.) 


Professor Remini’s study is bound to be greeted as a welcome addition 
to the neglected historical study of the organization and character of Amer- 
ican parties. The study is limited to Van Buren’s role in the organization 
of the Democratic party in the years from 1822 through Jackson’s election in 
1828. It claims only to be a straightforward, chronological account, with 
the obvious exception of the author’s prejudice that Van Buren “deserves a 
better reputation than he has enjoyed... .” The historian will no doubt be 
interested in Remini’s effort to paint over the traditional Van Buren canvas, 
which portrays a political manipulator and a master of expediency, a new 
profile of courage and principle albeit of consummate political skill. In the 
process the author challenges several Van Buren “myths” —e.g., that he 
connived to get Calhoun’s place on the 1828 ticket for himself and that he 
played a devious game with the Tariff of Abominations. 

The political scientist will find more interesting the claim that runs 
through the book that Van Buren’s career in these years is to be understood 
in the light of his dissatisfaction with the “amalgamating policy” of Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, and Clay in the “Era of Good Feelings” and his deter- 
mination to restore party government by reviving the Democratic party on 
the old Jeffersonian principles. But Remini’s treatment of this position is 
disappointing because he fails to attend to the fundamental theoretical is- 
sues that have emerged from current debate over responsible party govern- 
ment, brokerage politics, group theory and the public interest. If he had been 
mindful of these issues, for example, he could not have been satisfied with 
his argument that Van Buren consistently favored and was responsible for 
the Tariff of Abominations. For while his arugment absolves Van Buren 
of political duplicity, and while that piece of legislation may have been in- 
tended to forge the ties of a strong party, it was also a classic illustration of 
brokerage politics completely devoid of party principle. It was, even in 
Remini’s account, a nice illustration of “one-upping” the administration in 
the matter of “amalgamating” policies. 

Remini’s careful historical account (60 pages of notes and bibliography 
per 198 pagest of text) suggests, though he does not remark it, that from the 
beginning of American parties building a party organization has involved the 
brokerage process in legislation and manipulation in campaigns (Remini 
notes, for example, Van Buren’s role in “modernizing” political techniques 
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and ushering in the “professional politician” as he sought to build the party). 
He offers no evidence to suggest that Van Buren was even aware that the 
epistemology of compromise and brokerage rule are incompatible with his 
professed objective of “two great parties arrayed against each other in a fair 
and open contest for the establishment of principles in the administration of 
government which they respectively believed most conducive to the public 
interest... .” Indeed, only the fact that Remini’s grasp of the issues involved 
here seems not to exceed Van Buren’s makes it possible for the latter to 
come off so well in the former’s judgment. 

The book lacks the theoretical and conceptual apparatus necessary to 
put such issues into focus for the political scientist — by design, perhaps, 
for the author’s Preface suggests a theoretical perceptiveness which may have 
been sacrificed to “objectivity” in the work itself. Nonetheless, it does sug- 
gest anew the relevance of historical study to the study of politics, and it 
accomplishes what was, no doubt, the author’s main intent: it provides those 
who would deal with such questions a body of data on a crucial period in 
the formation of American parties not hitherto easily available. 


Sacramento State College. Joun C. Livineston. 


Profile in Black and White. By Howarp H. Quint. (Washington, D.C.: 


Public Affairs Press. 1958. Pp. 214. $4.50.) 


In this book, there is delineated in detail the rapidly changing patterns 
of resistance to integration in the state of South Carolina. Dr. Quint, a 
native of Connecticut who taught at the University of South Carolina for 
eleven years, first sketches briefly the history of segregation within the state. 
Then in successive chapters, he traces the impact of the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the population and political leaders of the state, the growing 
number of resistance groups and their techniques of boycott and of coercion, 
the attacks upon the NAACP and upon white dissidents, the erection of a 
complex maze of legal defenses, and finally the development of a web of 
rationalizations used to justify segregation. 

The book, although it provides a good account of many aspects of the 
state of mind of the people of South Carolina and indirectly of other South- 
ern states, possesses several weaknesses. The major one is the simple assump- 
tion underlying the volume that resistance to integration rests on bigotry, 
racial prejudice, and anti-democratic tendencies. There is no mention or ap- 
parent understanding of the deeper more fundamental factors such as the 
submerged frustrated sense of nationalism, the aching memories of Recon- 
struction, the bitter resentment of economic domination by the North, and 
the almost neurotic conviction that the entire Southern way of life is once 
again under assault. 
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Another weakness is the tendency of the author to assume that the en- 
tire white population of South Carolina with the exception of a few liberals 
is united on all that pertains to segregation. Although the political leaders 
of the state have instituted a “party line” that for the moment stills major 
criticism, serious regional, class, and occupational differences do exist. As 
pressures mount and schools are closed, these divergencies will break out 
into the open as they did in Virginia. 

There is a growing need of serious studies free of the emotionalism and 
partisanship that scar the present publication on all aspects of the segrega- 
tion problem both in the South and in the rest of the nation. Ignorance and 
emotionalism can leave lasting scars to poison future generations. 


New Mexico Highlands University. CiarK S. KNOWLTON. 


Der Wiener Kongress und das Vélkerrecht. By Ropert Riz. (Bonn: Ludwig 
RGhrscheid Verlag. 1957. Pp. 173. DM 14.50.) 


In the preface, the author — a one-time Austrian lawyer who is now a 
member of the University of Alaska’s department of foreign languages — 
states that the purpose of the study is to present an insight into those activi- 
ties of the Congress of Vienna that have a bearing on the creation of inter- 
national law. 

Only the last of the book’s six chapters deals, however, with the author’s 
proclaimed subject matter. Here are discussed such items as the declaration 
abolishing, in principle, the African slave trade; the resolution regarding the 
legal equality of the Jewish minority in the states of the German Confedera- 
tion; the resolution pertaining to the navigation on international rivers, 
which also established an international Rhine Commission. The author does 
not include any reference to those provisions of the protocol of the Congress 
of Vienna that — as amended in 1818 by the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
— settled in international law the vexatious questions of diplomatic rank 
and precedent. On the other hand, he discusses an item not settled till 
the second peace treaty of Paris, namely, the question of restoring to their 
original owners those objects of art which Napoleon had brought to France 
as a result of his victories. 

The first five chapters of the book deal with the antecedents of the 
Congress of Vienna, its organization, and the concepts and principles that 
formed its frame of reference, such as legitimacy, usurpation, peace, and 
balance of power. These discussions, interesting as they are at times from 
an historical or political point of view, and even the author’s main conclu- 
sion that the principle of balance of power can be regarded at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna as the “Grundnorm” — in the Kelsian sense — of 
international law, in the service of which the other key political concepts 
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mentioned above are pressed, have really nothing to do with the study’s 
avowed purpose. At least the author fails to show what bearing the matters 
discussed in the first five chapters actually had on the creation of interna- 
tional law by the Congress of Vienna. 

Readers may gain some valuable insights pertaining to the era of the 
Congress of Vienna, but, on the whole, will feel disappointed that the book 
does not live up to the expectations created both by its preface and its title. 


College of Idaho. Georce V. WoLFe. 


The Supreme Court and State Police Power. By Rutu L. Roettincer. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 252. $4.50.) 


Dr. Roettinger decided that, since the monumental works on state police 
power by Freund in 1904 and Powell in 1930, “there was little commentary 
on what the Supreme Court has had to say regarding the nature and reach 
of this power.” Despite the appearance of her book, the statement remains 
valid. In fact, if there is any merit at all in this volume your reviewer failed 
to find it. 

Some 170 pages out of 230 text are devoted to summarizing Supreme 
Court decisions on state police power. The author has classified 481 cases 
into 11 categories and then summarized each decision. The cases are sum- 
marized chronologically within category for the four sub-periods of the 
Hughes, Stone, Vinson, and Warren Courts. It might be useful to have all 
these police power cases briefed in this fashion, but any would-be reader is 
warned that Miss Roettinger’s summaries are not well done. They vary in 
length from one sentence to three pages. They are not consistently handled 
— sometimes dissents are noted or included, other times, not: and there 
are downright inaccuracies. 

A chapter on “The Record of 27 Years” has all sorts of statistical data 
written (no tables used) in this vein: “The Hughes Court sustained state 
action in the field of personal liberties in 10 of 29 cases, held it subject to 
federal restraint in 2, and struck it down in 17. So, regardless of where this 
left personal rights, the exertion of state power was upheld by the Court 
in only 34 per cent of the cases reviewed.” This box-score summary of the 
summaries takes six pages, then the deck is reshuffled and in the next chap- 
ter we get statistics on the “Grounds for Court Decisions.” 

A final chapter consists of a conglomeration of quotations simply strung 
together paragraph after paragraph: Arthur Krock said. . . . The words of 
Lincoln show. . . . Jackson said. . . . Sedgwick said. . . . Cardozo declared, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

W. W. Pierson, writing a foreword, stated adroitly that he wasn’t “neces- 
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sarily called upon to endorse or dissent from either the methodology em- 
ployed or the conclusions reached.” Your reviewer does dissent. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Davin G. FarrELLy. 


A History of the United Nations Charter: the Role of the United States 
1940-1945. By Rutu B. Russet assisted by JEANNETTE E. MUTHER. 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution. 1958. Pp. xviii, 1140. 
$10.00.) 


“To a greater extent than is generally realized, the [San Francisco] Char- 
ter grew out of proposals developed by the United States Government to 
establish an international organization through which” its new policy of 
international co-operation could be carried out. In its final form, the United 
Nations Charter is very much the product of Cordell Hull, whose ideas 
on a general security organization prevailed over those of President Roosevelt 
with whom he disagreed. By the time of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
these ideas were so comprehensively developed that they became the bases of 
negotiations with China, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. Al- 
though considerably modified in detail at Dumbarton Oaks and at San 
Francisco, the final Charter reflected these much earlier conclusions of the 
Secretary of State. 

Unlike President Wilson before them who had done so much to write 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and had then lost to the opposition 
in the Senate, Roosevelt and Hull were determined to win from all sides 
the support of their procedures and policies as they steadily pressed toward 
the consummation of the new collective security and the final draft of the 
Charter. 

The purpose of this study was to trace from the beginning, Roosevelt’s 
Quarantine Speech on October 5, 1937, the development of the Charter as 
a segment of the foreign policy of the American government, particularly 
of the executive branch. Throughout the next nearly eight years the authors 
delineate the path of progress from Havana, to the North Atlantic, the 
Declaration by the United Nations, the Moscow Declaration, Cairo, Tehe- 
ran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, San Francisco, and numerous lesser confer- 
ences in between. Every step of this story is so well developed that each 
chapter is a monograph within itself. 

The vast “working files” of the Department of State, developed while 
studying the preparatory provisions for an international security organization, 
were used extensively and were indispensable in re-examining the policy 
of American participation in constructing the new world organ. But, un- 
fortunately, because of the lack of a systematic arrangement and indexing 
of them as formal archives, conventional references were not made to them. 
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Therefore the reader must not conclude that the text is based on only the 
well-known published references cited in the generous array of footnotes. 

This volume is the first in a logical arrangement of seven volumes on the 
United Nations being presented by the Brookings Institution, three others 
of which have now been published. The authors lay no claim to definitive- 
ness or finality. They left unturned voluminous Department of State docu- 
ments, pursuing questions only to the point where further investigation 
would not have markedly altered their conclusions. The style is factual, 
not often opinionated, and somewhat relaxed because of the termination 
by death of the invaluable direction and writing of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky. 

An appendix of 103 pages contains notes on a bibliography of printed 
sources, a unique guide to the evolution of Charter Articles, and a selection 
of documents which in themselves constitute a revealing study in the evolu- 
tion of the Charter. The index of 65 pages is a superior achievement. 


University of Idaho. E. Matcotm Hause. 


Die Gleichheit der Staaten. Ein Beitrag zu den Grundprinzipien des Volker- 
rechts. By WittFriep SCHAUMANN. (Wien: Springer-Verlag. 1957. 
Pp. 160. $5.25.) 


The author of this study — for which he was granted the venia legendi 
from the University of Ziirich — is a young Swiss scholar who received his 
legal education both in his native country and in the United States. Despite 
the broad historical setting and the illustrations drawn from positive inter- 
national law, the purpose of the study is to proclaim certain insights the 
author has gained about the meaning of the principle of the equality of states 
and its consequences for the relations among states. 

Because men — despite their manifold differences — have a basic same- 
ness that distinguishes them from other creatures, and because all legal 
orders (those of the state and of the international community) have no 
other function than to serve man, the individual has a claim to participate 
in the formulation of the policies of any legal order that affects him. From 
this it follows that only to states that permit individuals severally and organ- 
ized as groups to participate freely in the formation of public policies, and 
therewith also in the shaping of the international order, does the principle 
of equality properly apply. The relations among such states are affected by 
the application of the principle of equality in three respects. First, the prin- 
ciple of equality demands that a state’s right to participate in the deliberation 
of matters affecting it be safeguarded. Whether decisions are taken by un- 
animous or majority vote is of secondary importance. The former does not 
necessarily protect the equality of states — such a vote may be the result of 
political pressure; the latter does not necessarily endanger the equality of 
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states — decisions taken by majority vote become ordinarily binding on a 
state only after ratification. Secondly, the principle of equality of states must 
be applied so as to protect the parties to international agreements, as well as 
third parties and the common interest of the community of nations, from 
the harmful consequences resulting from states concluding international 
agreements without any restraint. Thirdly, the principle of the equality of 
states, as a “political idea” recognizes the innate value of the state. Hence, 
the community of nations must not be organized like a unitary state, “but 
must be built according to the traditional organization of independent sover- 
eign communities.” 

What this reviewer finds interesting in the study is the philosophy under- 
lying it, which reveals that the author is an exponent of a natural law 
divinely ordained and intuitively grasped by the individual. 

Accepting the logical proposition that absolute equality is not any more 
equality but sameness, the author points out that in applying the principle 
of equality there always arises the problem of deciding what are the equal 
and what are the unequal aspects of things observed. When applying the 
conception of an “evaluating equality” to human relations, we must there- 
fore, the author holds, be guided by the higher principle of justice. What 
is just must, however, be determined ultimately by one’s conscience, a logical 
irrefutable proof of any conception of justice being hardly possible. The 
conception of an objective justice can then, according to the author, be 


based only on the faith in the existence of a definite world order given to 
man by God, and the possibility of its actualization must rest on the faith 
in the existence of a sense of justice that — at least in basic matters — is 
common to mankind, not merely a subjective reaction of the individual 
conscience. 


College of Idaho. 


Georce V. WoLre. 


The American Bankers Association: Its Past and Present. By Witpert M. 
SCHNEIDER. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 275. 
$5.00.) 


As its title suggests, this is an historical analysis of an important trade 
association. The author is currently Professor of Economics and Business 
Administration (and also Academic Dean) at Emmanuel Missionary Col- 
lege. Dean Schneider chronicles the life and times of the ABA — an or- 
ganization representing 98 per cent of United States banks and more than 
99 per cent of its banking resources — through three quarters of a century. 
He handles his materials both topically and chronologically. The first two 
chapters are purely historical introductions; the next six treat such functional 
matters as “Legal and Legislative Activities,” “Services for Management,” 
and “Auxiliary Services.” The last section, a pot-pourri, includes an “Over- 
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view”; a fifteen-page panegyric, “Services in Wartime”; the only two chap- 
ters on ABA positions on substantive issues (“Federal Reserve Issues” and 
“Branch and Group Banking”); and finally, the only two chapters of real 
interest to students of group politics, “The Federal Government in Banking” 
and “Attitudes Toward Government.” 

This book makes no useful contribution for the political scientist, al- 
though it is conceivable that it finds merit in the eyes of some economists. 
This is regrettable because of the dearth of helpful studies of the 9,000 or so 
more-or-less-powerful trade-associations. It is unfortunate that the study 
was not undertaken by a political scientist or, at any rate, by a person more 
concerned with such factors as power, and with greater understanding of and 
sensitivity to the relationship between the internal government and external 
activities of a voluntary association, as well as greater attachment to the 
scholarly goal of objectivity. 

The jacket announces that this is not “an official history,” although it was 
prepared “with the co-operation of the ABA.” There would be no difficulty 
in accepting the study as an official ABA document. The Association’s 
activities are lauded to the skies and its public attitudes are uncritically 
accepted. And although Dean Schneider was unable to refrain from fre- 
quent generous kudos when discussing the objectives for the creation of a 
Customer and Personnel Relations Department, he was not moved to com- 
ment when he identified one reason for this decision was “as a means of 
resisting unionization of bank employees because of improper working con- 
ditions.” In discussing the “greatest achievement” of the same department 
—a book entitled Union Activities in the Financial Field —the author 
explains that the book’s major purpose is “to inform bank officers of the 
sophistries of labor unions.” (Italics added.) He confesses this when he 
finds the program of anti-union activity “most satisfactory,” and proves the 
statement by concluding happily that “labor union activity has declined in 
the financial field” although conceding that “further progress is necessary.” 

In general, the author is so occupied with admiring and eulogizing that 
what would seem to be manifestly important elements are given short shrift. 
For example, the chapter on “Organizational Framework” is virtually a skele- 
ton. Not only is this chapter only six pages (including a one-page organiza- 
tional chart), but it is entirely descriptive of formal organization — how the 
ABA is supposed to operate. If the ABA actually operates according to the 
way the organizational chart would have it, modern students of administra- 
tive behavior would find here a most remarkable specimen. 

As if this were not enough, the book is peppered throughout with many 
value conclusions whose accuracy is, to say the least, arguable. Gems of 
uncritical laissez-faire economics are pervasive. “Further extension of present 
government credit facilities, however, would certainly jeopardize the exist- 
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ence of private banking.” “. . . no part of the economy could be held as re- 
sponsible for inflated prices as the Federal Government with its uncontrolled 
spending.” “There is little doubt that unemployment and stagnation are 
aggravated by the uncertainties of a burdensome tax system and the pyra- 
miding of government bureaucracy.” “The inflexibility with which the As- 
sociation has stood for the retention of private enterprise is most commend- 
able. ... The doctrine of ‘lending our way to prosperity’ has become so 
deep-rooted in the government’s deficit financing procedures that much 
needs to be done to educate the public concerning the fallacies of this 
theory.” 

If you have not read this book or you do not have it on your library 


shelves, it never will be missed. Aex GoTTFRIED. 


University of Washington. 


The Pragmatic Revolt in American History: Carl Becker and Charles Beard. 
By Cusuinc Strout. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1958. Pp. 
ix, 182. $3.50.) 


“Philosophical issues about history’s purpose, method, and value” writes 
Cushing Strout, “seem alien to many historians, These are questions they 
would happily leave to the philosophers.” No one familiar with the state 
of historical scholarship in the United States today could challenge this 
criticism. Philosophy and history do not often meet on the college campuses 
of America, and the student seeking order and reason from the chaotic mass 
must turn to such Europeans as Ortega y Gasset, Toynbee, Croce, Aron, and 
others. 

Professor Strout of Yale University has written a superior study of two 
other historians, Carl Becker and Charles Beard, who “tried to ground the 
study of history in a new philosophy appropriate to the development of 
modern thought.” The initial chapter of the book sketches the prevailing 
temper of American historiography in the late nineteenth century, a curious 
mixture of pietism and positivism. Dominating the period, however, was 
the scientific mood. The ideas of Darwin and Spencer and the technijues of 
Ranke joined to produce “scientific history,” which came to mean two things 
— the ability to write history objectively by coldly stating the facts without 
literary embellishments, and the ability to discover immutable laws which 
govern the historical process. These two were not necessarily antithetical. 
“With some historians,” says Strout, “the fetish of fact and the lure of law 
had equal attraction.” 

To be sure, Beard and Becker were influenced by certain sources — the 
pragmatic methodology of James and Dewey, and the suggestive historical 
writings of Turner, Robinson, and Barnes. But Beard anc Becker led the 
major attack on “scientific history,” an attack of devastating success. Indeed, 
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what they substituted in its stead has ruled the profession until quite re- 
cently. They preached what Strout calls a “skeptical or pragmatic relativ- 
ism.” They denied the possibility of historical objectivity, since all historical 
facts were screened through the biased mind of the writer himself. The 
speculations of Henry Adams were “irrelevant” to Becker, a specious “dream 
of omniscience” to Beard. On a practical level, Becker’s historical writings 
emphasized “the inner, psychic dimension, . . . individual character and the 
intellectual climate of opinion.” Beard stressed the economic interpretation 
of history; for example, the profit motive, not some benevolent deity, di- 
rected the actions of the Founding Fathers. 

Strout’s volume, besides its high stylistic merit, is an exciting adventure 
into the ideas of these two men. He lays the broad pragmatic ground on 
which they agreed, and then deftly marks their contrasts. With clarity, he 
demonstrates their heroic attempt to search for philosophic truth, and the 
paradox between their findings and actual application in written history. 
Finally, in two excellent chapters — “The Dilemma of a Modern Diderot” 
and “The Devil’s Adversary” — Strout deals with the painful necessity 
both men experienced of revising their philosophies in the Age of Hitler. 
Becker came to realize the “impotence of pragmatic relativism as a basis of 
liberalism,” and his revisions “coincided with his defense of democracy 
against fascism.” Beard, on the other hand, saw Franklin Roosevelt as an 
arch-conspirator, whose foreign policies would destroy the liberal “idealistic 
conception of the promise of American life.” In the end, both succumbed 
to the positivism they deplored in earlier writers. 

Mistakes are minor. These minor errors, however, do not lessen my 


appreciation of this excellent volume. Sticatiiied Wiakieenie 


Montana State University. 


Legal Personality and Political Pluralism. Edited by Leicester C. Wess. 
(Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 200. $5.50.) 


This is a symposium of seven essays, principally on legal topics. As might 
be expected, the names of Maitland, Gierke, and Figgis recur frequently; 
one essay, indeed, is specifically devoted to Maitland. But the volume is an 
extension rather than a recapitulation of earlier literature. The introduc- 
tory essay, by D. P. Derham, is devoted to “Theories of Legal Personality”; 
and G. Sawer’s essay on “Government as Personalized Legal Entity” is also 
primarily a study in jurisprudence. Two essays by the editor deal with the 
problems in political theory raised by pluralism. The remaining essays re- 
view the case law from common law jurisdictions on churches, trade-unions, 
and private associations generally in terms of the problem of pluralism. 

The essays are all reasoned, informed, and judicious; they are free of the 
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polemics which have so often marked the literature on pluralism in the 
past. The volume is a very useful addition to legal and political theory. 


University of Usah. Francis D. WorMuUTH. 


Foreign Policy and Party Politics: Pearl Harbor to Korea. By H. Braprorp 
WesterFiELD. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. 448. 
$6.00.) 


Westerfield’s study of Foreign Policy and Party Politics constitutes an 
excellent example of the type of empirical studies that are now indispensable 
to the formulation of a more satisfactory theory of international relations. 
Specifically, Westerfield undertakes to analyze the forces playing upon 
United States foreign policy at the party and Congressional levels in a 
country which is divided regionally, and which is still uncertain about its 
role in international affairs because 75 percent of its citizens tend to be igno- 
rant or emotional in their responses to international problems. Westerfield 
examines the necessity for or appropriateness of extrapartisanship from three 
perspectives: that of a statistical survey of Congressional voting on foreign 
policy issues between 1943 and 1950; that of the difficulties and pitfalls of 
Congressional organization for foreign policy; and that of the actual behavior 
of the parties in foreign affairs between 1939 and 1950. 

By employing a statistical analysis of Congressional voting on 316 House 
and Senate roll calls Letween 1943 and 1950, Westerfield establishes the 
existence of deep regional bifurcations within both parties which make 
extrapartisanship (going outside one’s own party) an indispensable techni- 
que if the Administration is to conduct a consistent and successful foreign 
policy. The Republican party spilts consistently between its congressmen 
and senators from the East and West Coasts and those from the Interior. 
Coastal Republicans are always reluctant to join their mid-Western col- 
leagues in a rigid partisan type opposition to a Demecratic Administration 
foreign policy. Similarly, Southern Democrats shy away from rigid partisan 
issues. Together Southern Democrats and liberal (coastal) Republicans 
usually support any measure which has the support of a majority in both 
parties; conversely they balk at voting on any issue on which the opposition 
is strongly united. In exactly the opposite sense Mid-Western (conservative 
or Taft) Republicans and Northeastern (New Deal) Democrats tend to be 
far more partisan in their voting. Thus any administration which wishes to 
maintain a consistent and successful foreign policy must (1) tailor its pro- 
posals to the least common denominator of Southern Democrat and liberal 
Republican consensus and (2) seek actively to enlist support from outside its 
own party. Hence, in place of the myth of bipartisanship we must think 
of the technique of extrapartisanship. From this and from an analysis of 
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the actual behavior of the parties in American foreign relations from 1939 to 
1950, Westerfield concludes that wherever extrapartisanship failed and 
partisanship triumphed as after the defeat of Dewey and the fall of China, 
the administration was unable to obtain sufficient Congressional support to 
pursue an active, flexible foreign policy anywhere. Like a ship that had lost 
its power the Truman-Acheson administration could only wallow helplessly 
in the troughs of international affairs. 

Westerfield concludes that there is neither in the present regional and/ 
or socio-economic alignment of the parties nor in any future conservative- 
liberal realignment the voting basis for the successful conduct of 2 partisan 
foreign policy. 

Given the looseness, almost anarchy, that characterizes Congressional 
organization and the semiautonomous functioning of the committees, and 
given the complexity of personality and other influences upon which foreign 
policy legislation depends, no administration can count upon a strictly part- 
isan bloc to get its program passed. Just as Truman relied upon Vandenberg 
so Eisenhower has had to depend upon Senator George and former Con- 
gressman James Richards. Given the regional bifurcations, the pitfalls of 
Congressional organization and the record of conflict that has characterized 
Executive and Congressional relations over foreign policy, there is no alter- 
native to the technique of extrapartisanship if foreign policy is to be con- 
sistent and constructive. 

While the purpose of this study has been admirably conceived and ex- 
ecuted it bears critical comment on two points. There are certain imponder- 
ables which Westerfield either could not or did not wish to introduce into 
his analysis, although he alludes to their importance when he discusses the 
ignorance and emotionalism of the bulk of American public opinion. The 
Truman administration had to feel its way towards policies which would 
secure the national interest without doing undue violence to deep-seated 
prejudices: isolationism, balanced budgets, minimizing the involvement of 
American soldiers overseas, etc. The question of what could be done to help 
Nationalist China impinged upon all these prejudices including the growing 
disillusionment in Republican as well as Democratic circles with the in- 
efficiency and dishonesty of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. We may all agree 
with Westerfield that the Far Eastern division of the State Department 
made a mistake in failing to secure wider consensus for its China policy 
and thereby made itself a legitimate target of Republican criticism. But 
there is quite a jump from a realization that the State Department was re- 
miss in its public development of China policy to the Republican accusation 
that the policy represented a sell-out of a regime which could have been 
saved had the State Department not been mollycoddling Communists and 
fellow travelers (Westerfield admits that the Republicans never offered any 
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serious alternatives until just before it was obviously too late to save Chiang). 
Nevertheless, Westerfield enters no demurrers about the fantastic and ir- 
rational charges that the Republicans with a few noteworthy exceptions 
trumped up against the Administration. In spite of his pious concern for 
the ignorance and emotionality of American public opinion Westerfield con- 
veniently ignores the fact that opinion only becomes aroused when its ignor- 
ance is not removed, but exploited, and that was precisely what Republican 
demogogucs intended doing when they began their attacks upon Acheson 
and the State Department. In general Westerfield describes Democratic 
partisanship as unfair and irresponsible while Republican partisanship is 
either ineluctable or exculpable. 

Secondly, Westerfield, in his concentration upon foreign policy, tends to 
ignore the importance of domestic issues. As a result he distorts political 
reality somewhat when he attributes Republican defeats to unscrupulous 
Democratic exploitation of Republican bipartisan restraint on foreign policy. 
Apart from these and other partisan lapses Westerfield’s study constitutes 
an excellent treatment of one of the most crucial and complex aspects of 


American foreign policy. Davin S. McLELLAN. 


University of California, Riverside. 


Government in Great Britian, the Empire, and the Commonwealth. By L. 
W. Wuire and W. D. Hussey. 2d ed. (Cambridge: The University 


Press. 1958, Pp. 295. $3.00.) 


To meet requirements of the special syllabuses of Local Examinations 
Syndicate for Tropical Africa and Malaya, of various examining bodies 
and the general reader, the authors have provided a remarkably brief and 
concise volume on the government of the United Kingdom, the British 
Empire, and the Commonwealth. Approximately two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted to British government, while the Empire and Commonwealth 
receive somewhat shorter and more general treatment. 

The treatment is largely descriptive and generally accurate. It tends to 
avoid policy issues: where it does occasionally enter the area of policy, it 
may tend to give inaccurate pictures. An example of the latter is the treat- 
ment of the principle of “trusteeship” which is traced back to the time 
of Burke and the trial of Warren Hastings. The important contribution 
of dissenters in the nineteenth century is minimized and no clear connection 
is made, or can be made, between this idea of “trusteeship” and the develop- 
ment of the Mandates system and the Trusteeship system of the League and 
the United Nations. If one were looking for a brief-issue treatment as well 
as descriptive work on these broad subjects, one would find more help in 
the Hansard Society publication edited by S. E. Bailey, Parliamentary Gov- 
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ernment in the Commonwealth and the same author’s British Parliamentary 
Democracy. 

However, if you are anxious to know in some detail how a national or lo- 
cal budget is .omposed and the financial relations between the treasury and 
local government in Britain Mr. White’s discussion in the first part of this 
volume will be most helpful. Furthermore, brief descriptions of the rapid 
constitutional changes occurring in Ghana, Malaya, Singapore, the Federa- 
tion of the West Indies, the Central African Federation, and Sierra Leone 
are provided in the Appendix. The value of these statements of purely 
constitutional changes may be questioned, but they do state the British 
position. There is also a helpful glossary of terms which will illumine the 
position of Black Rod as well as the Consolidated Fund. 


Coe College. RicHarp W. Tayor. 


Studies in Australian Politics: The 1926 Referendum, by A. WiLpavsky and 
The Fall of the Bruce-Page Government, by D. CarsocH. (Melbourne: 
F. W. Cheshire. 1958. Pp. xxvi, 274. 40/—.) 


The first of the two studies comprising this book describes the failure 
of the Bruce-Page Government to secure for the Commonwealth greater 
power over industrial arbitration; the second describes the collapse of the 
same Government when, reversing its position, it tried to relinquish to the 
states the responsibility for harmonious industrial relations. Both mono 
graphs, independently undertaken while the authors were students at the 
University of Sydney, are scholarly, stimulating, and free of conclusions not 
firmly attached to fact. The emergent conclusion could be that political 
establishment of uniform industrial regulations in Australia is unlikely. 

Bruce was Prime Minister in the Nationalist-Country coalition from 
1923 to 1929. Even in the prosperous years of his term strikes and lockouts 
took place. The inefficacy of arbitration Bruce attributed, in large part, to 
the existence of arbitration courts at both federal and state levels, with the 
resulting tendency of the unions to run from one system to the other and 
abide by the more pleasing award. 

To prevent this shopping between the two systems, and to establish a 
common rule for industry, Bruce, in 1926, proposed an amendment giving 
the Commonwealth power to act in intra-state disputes; the Constitution 
authorizes federal arbitration when more than one state is involved. 

Although measures which would increase national power are ordinarily 
repugnant to conservatives, and favored by labor, the Bruce amendment 
was supported by most employers, and opposed by the unions in spite of 
endorsement by the Federal Executive of the Labour party. Mr. Wildavsky 
discusses many other contradictions of the election which show the com- 
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plexities, the cross-currents, and the unusual alliances characteristic of this 
campaign. 

The amendment lost, re-demonstrating, if nothing else, the addiction of 
the Australian voter to “no” when alteration of the federal balance in favor 
of the Commonwealth is proposed. 

Returned to office in the 1928 election, the coalition faced continued 
industrial friction compounded by a rapidly deteriorating economy. In 1929, 
Bruce presented a bill withdrawing federal arbitration laws, except for the 
maritime industries, thus vacating the field to state control. Defeated in his 
effort to pre-empt arbitration for the Commonwealth, Bruce decided that 
the problem of dualism should be resolved by federal abandonment; his op- 
ponents believed that his real goal was to abolish arbitration and weaken 
labor. The House rejected the bill. In the general election following dis- 
solution, the Labour party received a majority; Bruce and four of his minis- 
ters were among the losers. 

Bruce insisted in his campaign that industrial policy alone was the 
issue, but Miss Carboch analyzes several other factors (identification of the 
Government with economic ruin, for example) and doubts that arbitration 
was the predominant issue in either the loss of Parliament or the loss of 
the election. 

Despite its focus upon one Government, this book includes comments 
about Australian politics in general. The authors make observations about 


party discipline, the effort to reduce overlap of state and federal powers 
without leaving a lawless gap, the omnipresent federal problem of accom- 
modating poor and rich states, the blurring of principle when an issue creates 
pressure for a shift of position, the contradictory influences beating upon 
politician and voter: matters of value in themselves and for their reminder 
of differences and likenesses between Constitutional procedures in Australia 
and the United States. 


ELEANORE BUSHNELL. 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The XIth Congress of the International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences, held at Wiesbaden, August 31-September 3, 1959, attracted 478 
delegates from 49 countries and 16 international organizations. 

In the triennial election of officers Frantz Hvass (Denmark) was re- 
elected president, and William F. Finan (U.S.A.) was re-elected chairman 
of the Committee on Administrative Practices. Four vice-presidents, Her- 
bert Emmerich (UN-U.S.A.), Sir Albert Day (U.K.), Henri Matton (Bel- 
gium), Luis Simoes Lopes (Brazil) were elected, as were four other commit- 
tee chairmen: Scientific Committee, Henry Puget (France); Editorial Com- 
mittee, Laureano Lopez Rodo (Spain); Contracts Committee, André Molitor 
(Belgium); and Committee on Comparative Administrative Cases, Gerrit 
A. van Poelje (Netherlands). 


The 17th Annual Institute on World Affairs was held at San Diego 
State College August 10-28, 1959, under the direction of Professor Minos 
Generales. This year’s theme was “World War III: The Silent War.” 

Institute participants included Ambassadors Howard Beale of Australia, 
Nadim Dimechkie of Lebanon, Mohieddine Fekini of Libya, R. S. S. Gune- 
wardene of Ceylon, and Miloslav Ruzek of Czechoslovakia. Attending the 
Institute also were Shao-chang Hsu, Minister of the Republic of China; 
Mr. Nugroh... . ‘hargé d’ Affaires of the Indonesian Embassy; Yukio Hasumi, 
Cons: ' G ‘Japan at Los Angeles; Romain Gary, Consul General of 
Frar ‘\ngeles; Basil Bleck of the British Consulate at Los Angeles; 
and a Newsom, Officer in Charge of Arabian-Peninsula Affairs, United 
States Department of State. Other speakers included Admiral Herbert Hop- 
wood, Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet; Dr. Alexander Kerensky 
of the Hoover Library; Dr. Harold Urey and Dr. Willard Libby of the 
University of California; Dr. Ross Berkes; Dr. Rufus Von Kleinsmid; Dr. 
Edward Stainbrook of the University of Southern California; Dr. Joseph 
Lauwerys of the University of London; Dr. Fred Neal of the Claremont 
Graduate School; Dr. James Gould of Claremont Men’s College; Dr. Hu- 
bert Phillips of Fresno State College; and Professors Richard Gripp, Andrew 
Szabo, Robert Wilcox, and Gerhard Wolter of San Diego State College. 
The press was represented by Institute participants Russell Brines and Rem- 
bert James cf the Copley News Service. Dr. Hilton Goss headed a group of 
specialists who took part in the Institute from the Technical Military Plan- 
ning Operation of the General Electric Company. Hon. Bob Wilson, Con- 
gressman, 30th District of California, addressed the Institute on its final day. 


Horace M. Kallen of the Graduate Faculty of the New School for 
Social Research delivered the annual Pi Sigma Alpha lecture at the Uni- 
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versity of Utah on November 16. He also spoke under the auspices of the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of Utah and lectured at West- 
minster College on “Secularism Is the Will of God.” He spoke at Utah 


State University on November 12 on “The American Idea and the Ameri- 
can Dream.” 


The President, the Regents, and the Faculty take pleasure in announcing 
that on September 1, 1959, the name of the State College of Washington 
was changed to Washington State University. 


A department of political science has been established at Montana 
State University as a result of the separation of the Department of History 
and Political Science into two separate departments. Thomas Payne has 
been promoted to the rank of professor and has been appointed chairman of 
the new Department of Political Science. 


Dr. M. Morton Auerbach has accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at San Fernando Valley State College, effective 


September, 1959, 


Dr. W. Richard Bigger has been promoted to professor at San Diego 
State College. 


Claude J. Burtenshaw of Ricks College has been appointed Director of 
Carbon College at Price, Utah. Carbon College is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


Dr. Ira Cohen and Dr. Robert Lorch have been appointed assistant pro- 
fessors at Long Beach State College. 


Dr. Leroy C. Hardy and Dr. Kenneth Millsap have been promoted to 
associate professorships at Long Beach State College. 


Vance Hollana has resigned from the staff of the University of Arizona 
to accept a position at Brigham Young University. 


Dr. Henry Janssen of San Diego State College received a grant from the 
Truman Institute for National and International Affairs for the Summer, 
1959, to do research on the presidency in the Truman Library. 


Kemal Karpat, who has spent the past year in research and teaching as 
the acting chairman of the Public Administration Department of the Mid- 
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dle East University in Ankara, has resumed his duties at Montana State 
University as assistant professor of political science. 


Dr. Don Leiffer, chairman of the Political Science Department of San 
Diego State College, is on a year’s leave of absence to serve as research 
secretary to Governor Brown of California. 


T. James Leonard of the University of Minnesota has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at Arizona State University. 


Dr. Ellis E. McCune has accepted an appointment as assistant professor 
of political science at San Fernando Valley State College, effective Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


Frank Munk, on leave from Reed College as Advisor in Intellectual 
Co-operation to Radio Free Europe, has been appointed to the steering com- 
mittee of the Atlantic Institute, founded by the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference to facilitate intellectual interchange within the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 


Ross R. Rice has been appointed chairman of the recently established 
Department of Political Science at Arizona State University. 


Albert C. Stillson has been appointed an assistant professor of political 
science at Montana State University. He formerly served as an Analyst in 
National Defense for the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 


Raymond Uhl of the University of Minnesota has been appointed pro- 
fessor of political science at Arizona State University. 


Ellis Waldron, professor of political science and dean of the Graduate 
School at Montana State University, is serving as acting director of the 
Bureau of Government Research. 


J. D. Williams of the University of Utah has been granted a year’s leave 
from the Department of Political Science to serve as director of the Bureau 
of Community Development, under the direction of the Extension Division. 


Parts of an article by Urban Whitaker, entitled “Is the United States a 
Second Rate Power?” which appeared in the June, 1958, issue of the West- 
ern Political Quarterly, will be included in a collection of readings called 
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Problem for the Sixties: Nuclear Weapons, Missiles, and the Future of 
War, edited by Charles A. McClelland. 


Appearing in a book of readings in American History to be used as a 
supplementary college text will be the article by R. G. Tugwell, “The Com- 
promising Roosevelt,” which was published in the June, 1953, issue of the 
Western Political Quarterly. 


The book tentatively entitled Of Man and Politics will include parts of 
the article, “India’s Political Problems: The Longer View,” written by Myron 


Wiener, appearing in the June, 1956, issue of the Western Political Quar- 
terly. 


The Library of Congress reproduced the article entitled “The Eighty- 
Fourth Congress: First Session” for official use of members of Congress. This 


article, written by Floyd M. Riddick, appeared in the December, 1955, issue 
of the Quarterly. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Lord Templewood on “The Constitutional Crisis 
of 1931: A Memorandum” 


The correspondence below is a sequel to two previous contributions to 
the Western Political Quarterly. In 1956 Professor Harvey Wheeler of 
Washington and Lee University published a study of the British cabinet 
crisis of 1931." Professor George E. G. Catlin of McGill University placed a 
copy of this monograph in the hands of Lord Samuel, who as Sir Herbert 
Samuel had taken a leading part in the events discussed by Professor 
Wheeler. Lord Samuel responded with a memorandum vigorously dis 
puting what he considered to be some of the implications of Professor 
Wheeler’s study. Through the kindness of Professor Catlin the Western 
Political Quarterly obtained permission to print this reflective evaluation 
of an historic event, especially valuable because it is by the only survivor of 
the three senior ministers who advised King George V on that occasion. It 
was published in our March, 1959, issue with a prefatory note by Professor 
Catlin.? Professor Wheeler responded with a discussion of the memorandum 
which was published in our June issue.* 

Lord Samuel sent one of his reprints to Viscount Templewood. It will 
be recalled that Viscount Templewood was Sir Samue! Hoare, a prominent 
figure in the Conservative party; in 1931 he was consulted by Stanley Bald- 
win during the discussions, and he entered the National Government 
formed by Ramsay MacDonald as an outcome of the cabinet crisis. On the 
day of his death he dictated to Lord Samuel a letter which is printed below, 
prefaced by the covering letter of Lord Templewood’s secretary to Lord 
Samuel. Once again the Western Political Quarterly is indebted to Professor 
Catlin for obtaining permission from Lord Samuel to publish this corre- 
spondence. 

Publication of these letters and memoranda should not be considered as 
an indorsement by the Western Political Quarterly of any particular inter- 
pretation; the purpose is merely to present new data for consideration. 


* The Conservative Crisis (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956). 
? Viscount Samuel, “The Constitutional Crisis of 1931: A Memorandum,” Western Political 


Quarterly, XII (1959), 5-8. 


* Harvey Wheeler, “Lord Samuel’s Memorandum: A Comment,” Western Political Quar- 


terly, XII (1959), 641-43. 
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THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD, G.C.S.L., G.B.E. 
12a Eaton Mansions, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel: Sloane 6468 


My Lord, 8th May, 1959. 


You may like to have this letter which was dictated by Lord Temple- 


wood just before he died yesterday. Youn febbhdle 


M. Hall 
Secretary. 
The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Samuel, O.M., G.C.B., 


32 Porchester Terrace, W.1. yo a Te 


Sloan Square, 
S.W.1. 


Sloane 6468 
7th May, 1959. 


I am much obliged to you for sending me the article reprinted from The 
Western Political Quarterly. Not only do I fully support the views that you 
express in your letter, but I am very glad that you have been able once again 
to explode a myth that is constantly coming up. I was able to follow very 
closely what was happening from the descriptions that Baldwin gave to 
the Conservative Shadow Cabinet, of which I was a member. There was 
no preconceived plan, much less any political plot. It was the events that 
took charge of the situation, and the result was inevitable. When Chamber- 
lain and I saw MacDonald alone on the night before Baldwin’s return, it was 
obvious that whilst he was hesitating between two lines of action, he had 
neither planned a coalition government in his mind, nor was he at all sure 
as to whether or not he wanted it. 

I greatly hope that the fullest. possible publicity will be given to your 
very valuable statement. 


The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Samuel, O.M., G.C.B., 
32, Porchester Terrace, 
W.2. 
A World Concept is a Must Today* 


Marriner S. Eccest 


Meeting with the Utah Wool Growers Association at their Annual Con- 
vention is a distinct pleasure. There is, perhaps, no group of similar size 
that could be assembled within the intermountain region so vitally interested 


* An address delivered at the 52nd annual convention of Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, January 17, 1959. 


t Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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in international affairs. You have long been conscious at least of competitive 
problems in your industry, coming from areas far removed geographically 
from the intermountain region. You have a rather distinct knowledge of 
foreign affairs and problems. 

Within the state, itself, we recognize that your industry, representing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $20 million gross income of new money 
each year, starts in motion a significant amount of economic activity that 
reaches far beyond the original cash income. Of necessity, you are interested 
in nationai markets and international problems, in international leaders — 
specifically the Russians. 

I hope that the Mikoyan visit to this country has given us all cause to 
think seriously about the Soviet Union, our relationship to it, and the rela- 
tionship of both of us to the greater and the more compelling world prob- 
lems. Upon the solution of these problems hangs the survival of both the 
United States and Russia. 

Never before has there been such valid reason for the fears that beset us. 
Never before has there been reason to feel that the human race was speeding 
along the road to possible oblivion. Nor is this primarily because of the ex- 
plosive potential of the atom or hydrogen bomb. The population problem 
that will confront mankind in the next decade or two may well prove to be 
more explosive than the bomb itself. 

Consider, that while it took the human race from the beginning of time 
to reach two and one-half billion, at the present rate of population growth 
it will take only thirty years to add another two billion. According to United 
Nations figures, by the year 2000 the estimated world population will be 
6,280,000,000. When we realize that this is not as far in the future as the 
year of the First World War, 1914, is in the past, the disturbing rapidity of 
this growth is apparent. 

The Soviet Union will have only 379 million of this number and the 
United States 312 million — or a combined total of 691 million. This will 
be slightly over 10 per cent of the world’s population. China, with 1,700,- 
000,000, and India, with 1,310,000,000, will represent approximately one- 
half of the world figure. 

It is in the undeveloped countries of the world where the population 
growth is startling. As an example, by the year 2000, on the basis of the 
present growth rate, the population of Indonesia will increase more than 
500 per cent and Latin America more than 300 per cent. In the same period, 
we and Russia will increase less than 100 per cent. This situation has largely 
been brought about by our well-meant interference with the controlling 
laws of nature. From the most humanitarian motives we have drastically 
lowered the death rates in these countries, but have neglected to exert a 
compensating influence on the birth rate. Laws of nature, however cruel, are 
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not usually so illogical. Our policy has been to work for death control with- 
out taking the necessary steps to reduce the number of births, and so offset 
the consequent runaway inflation of people. A continuation of this present 
combination of low death rate with high birth rate is a sure prelude to 
disaster. 

Any foreign aid program is, at best, a stopgap unless we deal with the 
basic problem — which is the rate of population growth. The continuing 
economic disparity between the industrial and nonindustrial nations comes 
from the technological advancement of the one and the excessive population 
growth of the other. This unimpeded fertility is giving the backward coun- 
tries exactly what they don’t need — more people — and preventing them 
from acquiring what they do need — more capital, more skills, and greater 
productivity. 

The apparent official United Nations silence on the most important prob- 
lem with which it has to deal — overpopulation — seriously undermines 
its value. Certainly an effective world organization should not hesitate to 
speak out, loud and clear, on a subject which is more basic than any other 
to the welfare of all nations. It is unpardonable irresponsibility, in the light 
of today’s knowledge, to inaugurate programs to reduce death rates and 
increase birth rates without any possibility of providing for the generations 
so created. It is almost unbelievable that concurrent educational and prop- 
aganda programs effectively dealing with population control have not been 
forthcoming from an organization created for the betterment of the world. 

Japan has had the courage to chart such a course for herself — cutting 
through taboos as strong as those in any country — and is trying to trim her 
population to what she can support. This is one of the reasons we find Japan 
moving fast toward the forefront of nations in spite of her great limitation 
of land and lack of all basic raw materials. 

Our entire foreign policy, including economic and military aid, is un- 
realistic and obsolete. It is geared only to fight Russia, and resist the recogni- 
tion of Communist China, a game in which we cannot succeed. We are 
unrealistic in expecting that through our economic and military aid we can 
promote democracy throughout the world. Democracy demands a high 
degree of literacy and takes generations to develop. Only in a small part of 
the world is there any present capacity for democracy. 

What we speak of as the free world is far from being composed of democ- 
racies only. As an example — Spain, Pakistan, South Korea, Formosa, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, as well as many of the countries of 
Latin America and the Middle East which are included in the free world, 
cannot be considered democracies. Nor should we omit Cuba, which fits 
into this category. The idea that any country, under conditions of mass 
overpopulation, poverty, and illiteracy, could function successfully as a 
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democracy is an illusion. The alternative to chaos, therefore, calls for 
military dictatorship or communism in many backward countries. I believe 
that neither the people of Russia nor those of China were prepared to accept 
the discipline and make the sacrifices necessary to the rapid formation of 
capital except under their socialistic system. This system, substituted for 
what could be successful democracies, is intolerable. But for the economies 
of China and Russia it is proving to be a step forward, sd far as the well- 
being of the mass of the population is concerned. 

We should long since have recognized that the system of democratic 
capitalism — which so well meets our needs — does not necessarily suit a 
large part of the rest of the world. In any case, no one system has ever ruled 
the world, or is now likely to. The hydrogen bomb has decided that issue. 

However strange it may seem, our immediate and long-range interest, 
as well as that of the rest of the world, lies in our ability to work with Russia 
in order to tackle social and economic problems compounded by the world- 
wide population surge. Without such joint association, the future holds 
little hope for either of us. Even jointly, we are a small percentage of the 
world’s population and that percentage is progressively diminishing . 

We, especially, constituting an island of abundance in a sea of poverty, 
cannot hope to maintain our position alone. On a dollar basis, our per capita 
income is $2,000, while that in Egypt is $110; in Thailand, $90; and in 
India, $54. Even in our neighboring Latin America, upon whom we are so 
dependent for many raw materials, the per capita income is one-tenth of 
ours. This disparity tends to turn much of the world against us. 

Adding further to our unpopularity are the stupid and arrogant pro- 
nouncements and policies of Mr. Dulles, who seems to go out of his way to 
perpetuate hostilities and make workable agreements impossible. 

I believe that Russia comprehends the world’s problems and sees the 
desirability of a friendly association with us in her own interest. However, I 
cannot see any possibility of improving our relationship until we retreat from 
some of the positions we have taken which have no place in a realistic 
world concept. As an example: How can we continue to ignore, as if it 
didn’t exist, Communist China with one-fourth of the world’s population 
and one-third of its growth? This is the world’s largest country and about 
the only one we have not recognized. How can we justify the support of 
Chiang Kai-shek as representing the government of China, and permit him 
to so involve us that we are committed to the préposterous position of having 
to defend the almost undefensible islands of Quemoy and Matsu, within 
a stone’s throw of China’s mainland? 

Why should we undertake the impossible task of trying to quarantine the 
Communist world by giving military aid to dictator countries or by direct 
involvement? Should the blood of American youth be shed in efforts to 
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preserve the status quo throughout the world? To what extent should we 
maintain military dictatorships or government by privileged cliques in vari- 
ous nations of the world? By what right do we take it upon ourselves to act 
as the world’s policeman? 

Why should we not recognize and treat Russians as equals and negotiate 
with them instead of trying to dictate to them? Why do we not offer the 
Communist world the same freedom of trade and travel we do the rest of 
the world? What have we got to lose by such a policy? Only by such people- 
to-people contacts can suspicions be allayed and a sound basis for friend- 
ship established. 

It would appear from Mikoyan’s statements, and from what we know of 
developments in Russia, that she is prepared to make every effort to get along 
with the West. And we should offer her every encouragement, which, I 
regret to say, we are not now doing. It is my opinion that she envisions more 
clearly than do we, a world in which it is imperative that we learn to work 
together. 

Together, we-can end the cold war, stop wider distribution of nuclear 
weapons — with the dangers inherent therein — discontinue further testing 
of such weapons, and work effectively toward a world-wide disarmament. 
Only in this way can we release the vast and ever-increasing human energies 
and material resources that are engaged in a world armament race. These 
wasted resources and energies can then be channeled toward the education 
and development of the backward countries of the world. In this manner 
lies our only chance to meet adequately the dire threat of the population 
explosion, which is ticking away like a time bomb. 

It goes without saying that our domestic economy is closely related to 
the world’s problems — and greatly influenced thereby. We are becoming 
increasingly dependent upon our enormous and ever-mounting defense 
expenditures. They are entirely responsible for our present huge budgetary 
deficit with its added inflation potential. This is in spite of the huge tax take. 
In a free economy there are always heavy pressures — aside from the defense 
needs — to continue these expenditures because of the immediate economic 
effect on business profits, employment, and the communities benefiting 
thereby. This, of course, for the country as a whole, is an illusion. In a 
world at peace the budgetary deficit would disappear, taxes could be reduced 
and, beyond this, in co-operation with Russia, we and our associates could 
take our place of leadership in financing the most urgent needs of the un- 
developed countries — instead of wasting our substance by perpetuating the 
hostilities which exist. 

As it is, we have reason for much concern about our current economic 
trends at home. The most alarming of these is inflation, which offers the 


greatest threat to our free enterprise system and our personal freedoms. 
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One of the foremost causes for this is, under present conditions, the mount- 
ing public debt, of not only the national government but of nearly all public 
bodies. An even more important cause is the cost-push inflation which arises 
largely from the monopolistic powers of labor to raise wages and fringe bene- 
fits far beyond productivity and in the face of receding demands — as oc- 
curred during the recent recession. 

This situation is creating throughout the world a growing distrust in the 
future of the American dollar and is causing us to lose our world markets. 
As an example — our imports of foreign automobiles exceed our exports 
by three to one. Only a short time ago the reverse was true. Last year this 
country lost $2,300,000,000 of its gold reserve. This was largely due to our 
shrinking foreign trade balances, as well as the loss of confidence in the 
stability of the purchasing power of our dollar. The strength of the dollar 
indicates the financial strength of our country. To lose this position, which 
we are doing, seriously impairs our effectiveness as a world power. 

Nothing is more immediately urgent than that we attack at the source 
the justifiable causes for the distrust in our dollar that is rapidly growing in 
this country as well as throughout the world. We must either reduce all 
public expenditures or increase taxes. An over-all growth of public debt 
under present conditions must be curbed. Neither can we tolerate having 
private groups dominate our government and our economy by means of 
organized monopoly. Such power, exercised by a few men at the top, in 


effect constitutes a private dictatorship of public policy and must, in the 
interests of labor itself, be courageously dealt with. 

Let us immediately put our domestic house in order and then move on 
before it is too late to the larger and more important world problems and 
along with Russia help provide the urgently needed effective leadership. 
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